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PREFACE 


The  present  work  is  an  expansion  of  the  Author's  "Text- 
Book  of  Theoretical  Naval  Architecture  "  originally  published 
in  1899.  It  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  provide  students 
and  draughtsmen  engaged  in  Shipbuilders'  and  Naval  Archi- 
tects' drawing  offices  with  a  text-book  which  should  explain 
the  calculations  which  have  continually  to  be  carried  out  It 
is  intended  also  that  the  work  should  form  a  text-book  for 
the  various  examinations  which  are  held  in  this  subject.  The 
subject  of  Naval  Architecture  is  continually  growing,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  it  in  any  one  book, 
but  the  object  of  the  Author  has  been  to  show  how  all  the 
ordinary  ship  calculations  can  be  intelligently  carried  out  and 
to  give  the  student  a  groundwork  of  knowledge  on  which 
further  progress  can  be  based. 

A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of 
examples  given  in  the  text  and  at  the  ends  of  the  various 
chapters.  By  means  of  these  examples,  the  student  is  enabled 
to  test  his  grasp  of  the  principles  and  processes  given  in  the 
text.  It  has  been  found  that  this  feature  is  much  appreciated, 
especially  by  students  who  have  to  work  without  the  aid  of 
a  teacher. 

A  bibliography  of  works  on  Naval  Architecture  and  cognate 
subjects  is  given  at  the  end  with  short  notices  as  to  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  various  works. 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  the  present  work  may 
be  found  useful  to  that  large  class  which  desires  to  obtain 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Theoretical 
Naval  Architecture. 

September,  1922.  E.    L.    ATTWOOD. 
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REMARKS   ON    EDUCATION   IN 
NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 

For  the  bulk  of  those  who  study  the  subject  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, the  only  instruction  possible  is  obtained  in  evening 
classes,  and  this  must  be  supplemented  by  private  study.  The 
institutions  in  which  systematic  instruction  in  day  courses 
is  given  are  few  in  number,  viz.  (i)  Armstrong  College, 
University  of  Durham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  (a)  University 
of  Glasgow ;  (3)  University  of  Liverpool ;  (4)  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich ;  and  students  who  can  obtain  the  advan* 
tage  of  this  training  are  comparatively  few  in*  number.  An 
account  of  the  course  at  Glasgow  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper 
before  the  I.N. A.  in  1889  by  the  late  Prof.  Jenkins,  and  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  in  a  paper  before  the  I.N. A.  in  1905 
by  the  writer ;  see  also  a  paper  by  Professor  Welch  on  the 
scientific  education  of  naval'  architects  before  N.E.  Coast 
Institution,  1909.  There  are  scholarships  to  be  obtained  for 
such  higher  education,  particulars  of  which  can  be  had  by 
application  to  the  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle  Colleges, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand.  In  these  courses  it  is  recognized  that  the 
study  of  other  subjects  must  proceed  concurrently  with  that 
of  Naval  Architecture. 

The  Naval  Architect  has  to  be  responsible  for  the  ship 
as  a  complete  design,  and  in  this  capacity  should  have  some 
familiarity  with  all  that  pertains  to  a  ship.  Thus  he  should 
know  something  of  Marine  Engineering  (especially  of  pro- 
pellers) ;  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  of  armour,  guns  and 
gun-mountings  in  warships;    of  masts,   rig,  etc.,  in  sailing 
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vessels ;  of  the  work  of  the  stevedore  in  cargo  vessels ;  of 
questions  relating  to  the  docking  and  undocking  of  ships ;  of 
appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  of  ships ;  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Registration  Societies  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
regarding  structure,  freeboard,  and  tonnage ;  of  appliances  for 
navigating,  as  well  as  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  shipyard.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  design, 
the  naval  architect  frequently  has  to  proceed  independently  in 
trying  alternatives  for  the  desired  result,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
design  is  somewhat  matured  that  he  can  call  in  the  assistance 
of  specialists  in  other  departments.  The  naval  architect 
should,  therefore,  have  an  interest  in  ever3rthing  connected 
with  the  type  of  ship  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  he  will  con- 
tinually be  collecting  data  which  may  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
subsequent  work. 

For  the  average  student  of  Naval  Architecture,  in  addition 
to  the  work  he  does  and  observes  in  the  shipyard,  mould  loft, 
and  drawing  office,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  evening  classes  in 
Naval  Architecture  and  other  subjects.  The  apprentice  should 
systematically  map  out  his  time  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first 
place^  a  good  grounding  should  be  obtained  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  in  elementary  mathematics.  Both  of  these  sub- 
jects are  now  taught  by  admirable  methods.  The  drawing 
classes  are  usually  primarily  intended  for  Engineering  students, 
but  this  is  no  drawback,  as  it  will  familiarize  the  student  with 
drawings  of  engineering  details  which  he  will  find  of  consider- 
able service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  work.  Some  institutions 
very  wisely  do  not  allow  students  to  take  up  the  study  of  any 
special  subject,  as  Naval  Architecture,  until  they  have  proved 
themselves  proficient  in  elementary  drawing  and  mathematics. 
The  time  thus  spent  is  a  most  profitable  investment 

The  Board  of  Education  now  only  hold  examinations  in 
two  stages,  a  "  lower  "  and  a  "  higher,"  see  p.  480,  but  teachers 
will  probably  divide  the  work  between  these  stages,  and 
themselves  hold  examinations. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  a  student  starts  definitely  with 
the  lowest  class  in  Naval  Architecture.  With  this  subject 
he  should  also  take  up  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics,  and. 
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if  possible,  some  Mathematics.  The  next  year  may  be  devoted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  Lower  Examination  in  Naval 
Architecture,  with  a  course  in  more  advanced  Applied 
Mechanics,  and  a  course  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity  or 
Chemistry  would  form  a  welcome  relief.  The  next  year  may 
be  devoted  to  further  study  in  Mathematics,  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  next 
year  may  be  devoted  to  another  class  in  Naval  Architecture, 
with  more  advanced  Mathematics,  including  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  This  latter  branch  of  mathematics  is 
essential  in  order  to  make  any  progress  in  the  higher  branches 
of  any  engineering  subject  If  the  student  is  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  a  large  shipbuilding  district,  he  will  be  able  to  attend 
lectures  preparing  him  for  the  Board  of  Education  Higher 
Stage  Examination  in  Naval  Ajchitecture.  A  first-class 
certificate  in  this  stage  is  worth  having,  and  in  preparing 
for  the  examination,  the  student  must  to  a  large  extent  read 
on  his  own  account,  and  for  that  year  he  will  be  well  advised 
to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  this  subject.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  particular  arrangements  of  teaching  adopted 
in  a  district  as  to  how  the  work  can  be  best  spread  over  a 
series  of  years. 

In  making  the  above  remarks,  the  writer  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  a  student  cannot  be  said  to  learn  Naval 
Architecture  by  merely  attending  Naval  Architecture  classes. 
Teachers  in  this  subject  haveliot  the  time  to  teach  Geometry, 
Applied  Mechanics,  or  Mathematics,  and  unless  these  subjects 
are  familiar  to  the  student,  his  education  will  be  of  a  very 
superficial  nature.  Teachers  of  the  subject  are  always  ready 
to  advise  students  as  to  the  course  of  study  likely  to  be  most 
beneficial  in  any  given  case. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  **  slide  rule,"  which  enables  ship  calcula- 
tions to  be  rapidly  performed. 
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THEORETICAL    NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 

CHAPTER  I. 
AREAS^    VOLUMES^    WEIGHTS,   DISPLACEMENT.   ETC 

Areas  of  Plane  Figares. 

A  Rectangle. — ^This  b  a  four-sided  figure  having  its  opposite 
sides  parallel  to  one  another  and  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

Such  a  figure  is  shown  in     ^ ^ ^ 

Fig.  I.  Its  area  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  length  and  the 
breadth,  or  AB  X  BC.  Thus 
a  rectangular  plate  6  feet 
long  and  3  feet  broad  will 
contain — 

6  X  3  =  18  square  feet 

and  if  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  weigh  la^lbs.  per  square  foot, 
will  weigh — 

18  X  \2\  =  225  lbs. 

A  Square. — ^This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  above,  the 
length  being  equal  to  the  breadth.  Thus  a  square  hatch  of 
3^  feet  side  will  have  an  area  of — 

3i  X  3i  =  i  X  I  =  V 

=  12^  square  feet 
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'  A  Triiingre.-^This  *b  a  figure  contained  by  three  straight 
lines,  as  ABC  in  Fig.  2.  From  the  vertex  C  drop  a  perpen- 
dicular on  to  the  base  AB 
(or  AB  produced,  if  neces- 
sary). Then  the  area  is 
given  by  half  the  product 
of  the  base  into  the  height, 
or — 

i(AB  X  CD) 

If  we  draw  through  the 
apex  C  a  line  parallel  to 
the  base  AB,  any  triangle 
having  its  apex  on  this  line, 
and  having  AB  for  its  base,  will  be  equal  in  area  to  the 
triangle  ABC.  If  more  convenient,  we  can  consider  either  A 
or  B  as  the  apex,  and  BC  or  AC  accordingly  as  the  base. 

Thus  a  triangle  of  base  s|  feet  and  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  apex  2\  feet,  will  have  for  its  area — 

=  6^  square  feet 
If  this  triangle  be  the  form  of  a  plate  weighing  20  lbs.  to 
the  square  foot,  the  weight  of  the  plate  will  be — 
fl  X  20  =  123!  lbs. 

A  Trapezoid. — This  is  a  figure  formed  of  four  straight 

lines,  of  which  two  only  are 
parallel  Fig.  3  gives  such  a 
figure,  ABCD. 

If  the  lengths  of  tlie  parallel 
sides  AB  and  CD  are  a  and  b 
respectively,  and  h  is  the  per- 
pendicular distance  between 
them,  the  area  of  the  trapezoid 
is  given  by — 

\{a  +  b)xh 

or  one-half  the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides  multiplied  by  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  them. 


Fio.  3. 
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Example, — An  armour  plate  is  of  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  with  parallel 
sides  8'  3"  and  8'  9"  long,  and  their  distance  apart  12  feet.  Find  its 
weight  if  6  inches  thick,  the  material  of  the  armonr  plate  weighing  490  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot 

First  we  must  find  the  area,  which  is  given  by — 

/  8'  3"  +  8'  o"  ^ 

I       ^    ^ i.  I  X  12  square  feet  =  ^  x  12 

=  102  square  feet 

The  plate  being  6  inches  thick  =  \  foot,  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
piate  will  be— 

102  X  i  =  51  cubic  feet 

The  weight  will  therefore 


=  ii'iStoni 

A  Trftpazium  is  a  quadrilateral  or  four-sided  figure  of 
which  no  two  sides  are  parallel. 

Such  a  figure  is  ABCD  (Fig.  4).  Its  area  may  be  found 
by  drawing  a  diagonal  £D 
and  adding  together  the 
areas  of  the  triangles  ABD, 
BDC.  These  both  have  the 
same  base,  BD.  Therefore 
from  A  and  C  drop  per- 
pendiculars A£  and  CF  on 
to  BD.  Then  the  area  of 
the  trapezium  is  given  by — 

i(AE  +  CF)  X  BD 

Example.— Hivm  a  trapezium  '>«•  4- 

,  on  scale  \  inch  =  i  foot,  where 

four  sides  taken  in  order  are  6,  5,  6,  and  10  feet  respectively,  and  the 
diagonal  from  the  starting-point  10  feet.     Find  its  area  in  square  feet. 

i4if/.  40  sq.  feet. 

A  Circle. — This  is  a  figure  all  points  of  whose  boundary 
are  equally  distant  from  a  fixed  point  within  it  called  the  centre. 
The  boundary  is  called  its  circumference,  and  any  line  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  is  called  a  radius.  Any  line  passing 
through  the  centre  and  with  its  ends  on  the  circumference 
18  called  a  diameter. 
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The  ratio  between  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its 
diameter  is  called  ir^  and  v  =  3*i4i6,  or  nearly  ^ 

Thus  the  length  of  a  thin  wire  forming  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  of  diameter  5  feet  is  given  by — 

»  X  5  =  5  X  3*1416  feet 
=  157080  feet 
or  using  n  =  ^y^,  the  circumference  =  5  x  V 
=  l|^  =  i5f  feet 

The  circumference  of  a  mast  2'  6"  in  diameter  is  given  by— 

2^  x  IT  feet  =  I  X  " 

=  ^  =  7f  feet 

The  area  of  a  circle  of  diameter  d  is  given  by— 

—^         {d^^dxd) 

Thus  a  solid  pillar  4  inches  in  diameter  has  a  sectional 
area  of — 

=  12^  square  inches 

A  hollow  pillar  5  inches  external  diameter  and  \  inch  thick 
will  have  a  sectional  area  obtained  by  subtracting  the^area  of 
a  circle  4^  inches  diameter  from  the  area  of  a  circle  5  inches 
diameter 

-(t-')-(=f=) 

^iv_  as  3'73  square  inches 

liie  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  a  mean 
diameter  of  the  ring,  finding  its  circmnference,  and  multiplying 
by  the  breadth  of  the  ring. 

Mean  diameter  =  4I  mches 
Circumference  =  ^  x  ^  inches 

Area  =  (-^  X  ^)  X  ^  square  inches 
=  373  square  inches  as  before 

I  This  is  the  Greek  letter /r,  and  is  always  used  to  denote  31416,  or  ^ 
nearly ;  that  is,  the  ratio  borne  by  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  itv 
diameter. 
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Trapezoidal  Rule.^— We  have  already  seen  (p.  a)  that 
the  area  of  a  trapezoid,  as  ABCD,  Fig.  5,  is  given  by 
i(AD  +  BC)AB,  or  calling  AD,  BC,  and  AB  y^  y%t  and  h 
respectively  the  area  is  given  by — 

If,  now,  we  have  two  trapezoids  joined  together,  as  in 


Fig.  $. 

Fig.  6,  having  BE  =  AB,  the  area  of  the  added  part  will  be 
given  by — 

The  area  of  the  whole  figure  is  given  by — 

iOi  +y^^  +  \{y^  +  yt)h  =  \h(y,'+  2y,  +y,) 

If  we  took  a  third  trapezoid  and  joined  on  in  a  similar 
manner,*  the  area  of  the  whole  figure  would  be  given  by 

^h(y,  +  2y,  +  ay,  +>r^  ^  h  {^^^^  +>'.  +  J',) 

Trapezoidal  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure, 
as  ABCD,  Fig.  7. 

Divide  the  base  AB  into  a  convenient  number  of  equal 
parts,  as  AE,  EG,  etc.,  each  of  length  tqual  to  ^,  say.  Set  up 
perpendiculars  to  the  base,  as  EF,  GH,  etc.  If  we  join  DF, 
FH,  etc.,  by  straight  lines,  shown  dotted,  the  area  required 
will  very  nearly  equal  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  trapezoids 
ADFE,  EFHG,  etc.  Or  using  the  lengths  y^,  y^  etc..  as 
indicated  in  the  figure — 


Area 


..(^ 


+  >'f+>'l+^4+J'.+>', 


0 


*  The  Trapezoidal  rule  it  largely  used  in  France  and  in  the  Unittd 
States  for  ship  catculationi.  ^ 
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In  the  case  of  the  area  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  area  will  be 
somewhat  greater  than  that  given  by  this  rule.  If  the  curve, 
however,  bent  towards  the  base  line,  the  actual  area  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  that  given  by  this  rule.  In  any  case,  the 
closer  the  perpendiculars  are  taken  together  the  less  will  be 
the  error  involved  by  using  this  rule.  Putting  this  rule  into 
words,  we  have — 

To  find  the  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure^  as  ABCD^  Fig.  7, 
by  means  of  the  trapezoidal  rule^  divide  the  base  into  any  con- 
venient number  of  equal  parts y  and  erect  perpendiculars  to  the  base 
meeting  the  curve;  then  to  the  half  sum  of  the  first  and  last  of 
these  add  the  sum  of  all  the  intermediate  ones;  the  result  multi- 
plied by  the  common  distance  apart  will  give  the  area  required 


The  perpendiculars  to  the  base  AB,  as  AD,  EF,  are  termed 
"  ordincUesi^  and  any  measurement  along  the  base  from  a  given 
starting-point  is  termed  an  " abscissa**  Thus  the  point  P  on 
the  curve  has  an  ordinate  OP  and  an  abscissa  AO  when 
referred  to  the  point  A  as  origin. 

Simpson's  First  pule.^ — ^This  rule  assumes  that  the 
curved  line  DC,  forming  one  boimdary  of  the  curvilinear  area 
ABCD,  Fig.  8,  is  a  portion  of  a  curve  known  as  a  parabola  of 
the  second  order?  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  results  given 
by  its  application  to  ordinary  curves  are  very  accurate,  and  it  is 

*  It  b  usnal  to  call  these  rules  Simpson's  rules,  but  the  first  rule 
was  given  before  Simpson's  time  by  James  Stirling,  in  his  "Methodus 
Differentialis,"  published  in  1730. 

•  A  "  parabola  of  the  second  order "  is  one  whose  equation  referred 
to  co-ordinate  axes  is  of  the  form  ^  =  tf©  +  ^i-*  +  ^«**>  wl^ere  ««,  «„  a,  are 
constants. 
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this  rule  that  is  most  extensively  used  in  this  country  in  finding 
the  areas  of  curvilinear  figures  required  in  ship  calculations. 

I^t  ABCD,  Fig.  8,  he  a  figure  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  ciured  line  DC,  which,  as 
stated  above,  is  assumed  to  be 
a  parabola  of  the  second  order. 
A£  is  the  base,  and  AD  and 
BC  are  end  ordinates  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base. 

Bisect  AB  in  £,  and  draw 
EF  perpendicular  to  AB,  meet- 
ing the  curve  in  F.  Then  the 
area  is  given  by — 

iAE(AD  4-  4EF  +  BC) 
or  using  yuyt^yt  to  represent  the  ordinates,  \^  the  common 
interval  between  them — 

Area  = -0^1 -|-4jr,+;r,) 

Now,  a  long  curvilinear  area  *  may  be  divided  up  into  a 
number  of  portions  similar  to  the  above,  to  each  of  which  the 
above  rule  will  apply.  Thus  the  area  of  the  portion  GHNM 
of  the  area  Fig.  7  will  be  given  by — 

-{yt  +  Ay^+yt) 

and  the  portion  MNCB  will  have  an  area  given  by — 

>*/ 

30'i  +  4^f+-K7) 

Therefore  the  total  area  will  be,  supposing  all  the  ordinates 
are  a  common  distance  h  apart — 

-(>'!  +  Ay^  +  2y^  +  4^4  +  ^y%  +  Ay%  +yi) 

Ordinates,  as  GH,  MN,  which  divide  the  figure  into  the 
elementary  areas  are  termed  "  dividing  ordinates y 

Ordinates  between  these,  as  EF,  KL,  OP,  are  termed 
" intermediate  ordinates** 

'  The  curvature  is  supposed  continuous.  If  the  curvature  changes 
abruptly  at  any  point,  this  point  must  be  at  a  dividing  ordinate. 
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Notice  that  the  area  must  have  an  even  number  of  intervals^ 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  an  odd  number  of  ordinates^  for 
Simpson's  first  rule  to  be  applicable. 

Therefore,  puttmg  Simpson's  first  rule  into  words,  we 
have — 

Divide  the  base  into  a  convenient  even  number  of  equal  pctrtSy^ 
and  erect  ordinates  meeting  the  curve.  Then  to  the  sum  of  the  end 
ordinates  add  four  times  the  even  ordinates  and  twice  the  odd 
ordinates.  The  sum  thus  obtained^  multiplied  by  Ofie-third  the 
common  distance  apart  of  the  ordinates^  will  give  the  area. 

Approximate  Proof  of  Simpson's  First  Rule. — ^The 
truth  of  Simpson's  first  rule  may  be  understood  by  the  following 
approximate  proof :  * — 

Let  Djf  C,  Fig.  9,  be  a  curved  line  on  the  base  AB,  and 
with  end  ordinates  AD,  BC  perpendicular  to  AB.  Divide  AB 
equally  in  £,  and  draw  the  ordinate  £F  perpendicular  to  AB. 
Then  with  the  ordinary  notation — 

Area  =  -(y^  +  ^y^  +  J'l) 


by  Simpson's  first  rule. 
Jl 


Now 


divide  AB  into  three  equal 
parts  by  the  points  G  and  H. 
Draw  perpendiculars  GJ  and 
HK  to  the  base  AB.  At  F 
draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve, 
meeting  GJ  and  HK  in  J  and 
K.  Join  DJ  and  KG.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  the  area  we 
want  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  area  ADJKCB.  This 
will  be  found  by  adding  to- 
gether the  areas  of  the  trape- 
zoids ADJG,  GJKH,  HKCB. 


Area  of  ADJG  =  i(AD  +  GJ)AG 
„  GJKH  =  KGJ  +  HK)GH 
„     HKCB  =  i(HK  +  BC)HB 


'  Another  proof  will  be  found  on  p.  77. 
be  foand  in  Appendix  A 


The  mathematical  proof  will 
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Now,  AG  =  GH  =  HB  =  ^AB  =  |AE,  therefore  the  totol 


area 

i  (  ^  )  (AD  +  2GJ  +  2HK  +  BC) 

Now,  AE  =  h,  and  GJ  +  HK  =  2EF  (this  may  be  seen  at 
once  by  measuring  with  a  strip  of  paper),  therefore  the  total 
area  is — 

^(AD  +  4EF  +  BC)  =  ^Oi  +  ^y^  ^yii 

which  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Simpson's  first  rule. 

Application  of  Simpson's  First  Bole.— .Sxtfrnr/^.— A  curvi- 
linear area  has  ordinates  at  a  common  distance  apart  of  2  feet,  the  lengths 
being  1*45,  265,  4-35,  6*45,  8  50,  10*40,  and  11-85  feet  retpectively. 
Find  the  area  of  tlie  figure  in  square  feet. 

In  finding  the  area  of  such  a  cnrvilinear  figure  by  means  of  Simpson's 
first  rale,  the  work  is  arranged  as  follows : — 


Number  of 
ordinate; 

LeAgdTof 
ocdinato. 

Simpsoo'i 
mulopUers.' 

Functions  of 
ordinates. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

1-45 

a-65 

4-3S 
6-45 
8-50 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 
1 

io-6o 

870 
25*80 
1700 
41-60 

11*85 

117*00  sum  of  functions 
Common  interval  =  2  feet 
\  common  interval  =  ]  feet 

area  =  1 17  x  ]  =  78  square  feet 

The  length  of  this  curvilinear  figure  is  12  feet,  and  it  has 
been  divided  into  an  even  number  of  intervals,  viz.  6,  2  feet 
apart,  giving  an  odd  number  of  ordinates,  viz.  7.  We  are 
consequently  able  to  apply  Simpson's  first  rule  to  finding  its 
area.  Four  columns  are  used.  In  the  first  column  are  placed 
the  numbers  of  the  ordinates,  starting  from  one  end  of  the 
figure.  In  the  second  column  are  placed,  in  the  proper  order, 
the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  the  niunbers  in 
the  first  column.    These  lengths  are  expressed  in  feet  and 

*  Sometimes  the  multipliers  used  are  half  these,  viz.  \,  2,  i,  2,  i,  2,  }, 
and  the  r^ult  at  the  end  is  multiplied  by  two-thirds  the  common  interval. 
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decimals  of  a  foot,  and  are  best  measured  off  with  a  decimal 
scale.  If  a  scale  showing  feet  and  inches  is  used,  then  the 
inches  should  be  converted  into  decimals  of  a  foot;  thus, 
6'  9"  =  675',  and  6'  3^"  =  6*3',  In  the  next  column  are  placed 
Simpson's  multipliers  in  their  proper  order  and  opposite  their 
corresponding  ordinates.  The  order  may  be  remembered  by 
combining  together  the  multipliers  for  the  elementary  area  first 
considered — 

I     4     I 

I     4    I 

I     4     1 

ori42424i 
The  last  column  contains  the  product  of  the  length  of  the 
ordinate  and  its  multiplier  given  in  the  third  column.  These 
are  termed  the  ^^ functions  of  ordinates^  The  sum  of  the 
figures  in  the  last  column  is  termed*  the  ^^  sum  of  functions  of 
ordinates  J*  This  has  to  be  multiplied  by  one-third  the  common 
mterval,  or  in  this  case  |.    The  area  then  is  given  by — 

117  X  I  =  78  square  feet 
Simpson's  Second  Rule. — This  rule  assumes  that  the 
curved  line  DC,  forming  one  boundary  of  the  curvilinear  area 


Fio.  10. 


ABCD,  Fig.  10,  is  a  portion  of  a  curve  known  as  ^*  a  parabola 
of  the  third  ordcrr^ 

Let  ABCD,  Fig.  10,  be  a  figure  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  curved  line  DC,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  assumed  to  be 

'  A  "  parabola  of  the  third  order  "  is  one  whose  equation  referred  to 
co-ordinate  axes  is  of  the  form  ^  =  a ,  +  a^x  +  a^  +  a^,  where  a,,  a^ 
a^  a^  are  constants. 
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"  a  parabola  of  the  third  order''  AB  is  the  base,  and  AD  and 
BC  are  end  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the  base.  Divide  the 
base  AB  into  three  equal  parts  by  pomts  E  and  F,  and  draw 
EG,  FH  perpendicular  to  AB,  meeting  the  curve  in  G  and  H 
respectively.    Then  the  area  is  given  by— 

|AE(AD  +  3EG  +  3FH  +  BC) 
or,  using  ^1,  j',,  }\,  y^  to  represent  the  ordinates,  and  h  the 
common  bterval  between  them — 

Area  =  \hijx  +  ay«  +  a^i  +  zJ 
Now,  a  long  curvilinear  area*   may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  portions  similar  to  the  above,  to  each  of  which  the 
above  rule  will  apply.    Thus  the  area  of  the  portion  KLCB  in 
Fig.  7  will  be  given  by — 

Consequently  the  total  area  of  ABCD,  Fig.  7,  will  be, 
supposing  all  the  ordinates  are  a  common  distance  h  apart — 

I'^O'i  +  iy%  +  3^1  +  «>'4  +  zy%  +  iy%  +^7) 

The  ordinate  KL  is  termed  a  "  dividing  ordinate**  and  the 
others,  EF,  GH,  MN,  OP,  are  termed  " intermediate  ordinates'* 
This  rule  may  be  approximately  proved  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  adopted  on  p.  8  for  the  first  rule.^ 

Application  of  Simpson's  Seoond  "ELvJib,— Example,— A  cor- 
▼ilinear  area  has  ordinates  at  a  common  distance  Ap^t  of  2  feet,  the 
lengths  being  1*45,  2*65, 4*35,  6*45,  8'5o,  10*40,  and  11*85  feet  respectively. 
Find  the  area  of  the  figure  in  square  feet  by  the  use  of  Simpson's  second  rule. 

In  finding  the  area  of  such  a  curvilinear  figure  by  means  of  Simpson's 
second  rale,  the  work  is  arranged  as  follows  i — 


Number  of 
ordinate. 

Len^of 
ordinate. 

Simpson's 
multipliers. 

Functions  of 
ordinates. 

I 

8 

3 

4 

1 

7 

1-45 
a-6s 
4-35 
6-45 
8-50 
10*40 
11*85 

I 

3 
3 

a 

3 
3 

I 

1-45 

7*95 

t3-o5 

1290 

2550 
31*20 
11-85 

103  90  sum  of  functions 
Common  interval  =  2  feet 
I  common  interval  =  |  =  f 

103*9  X  f  =  77  925  square  feet 


'  See  footnote  on  p.  7. 

*  See  Appendix  A  for  the  mathematical  proot 
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This  curvilinear  area  is  the  same  as  already  taken  for  an 
example  of  the  application  of  Simpson's  first  rule.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  number  of  intervals  is  6  or  a  multiple  of  3. 
We  are  consequently  able  to  apply  Simpson's  second  rule  to 
finding  the  area.  The  columns  are  arranged  as  in  the  previous 
case,  the  multipliers  used  being  those  for  the  second  rule. 
The  order  may  be  remembered  by  combining  together  the 
multipliers  for  the  elementary  area  with  three  intervals  first 
considered — 

1331 

'     3     3     « 

ori33233i 
For  nine  intervals  the  multipliers  would  be  i,  3,  3,  2,  3,  3, 

a,  3.  3.  I- 

The  sum  of  the  functions  of  ordinates  has  in  this  case  to  be 
multiplied  by  {  the  common  interval,  or  |  x  3  s  f ,  and  con- 
sequently the  area  is — 

io3"9  X  f  =  77*925  square  feet 

It  will  be  noticed  how  nearly  the  area  as  obtained  by  the 
two  rules  agree.  In  practice  the  first  rule  is  used  in  nearly  all 
cases,  because  it  is  much  simpler  than  the  second  rule  and 
quite  as  accurate.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  we 
only  have  four  ordinates  to  deal  with,  and  m  this  case  Simp- 
son's second  rule  must  be  used.  When  there  are  six  ordinates, 
neither  of  the  above  rules  will  fit.  The  following  rule  gives 
the  area:  ^.h{\.y^+ y^+ y^+y^+ y^  +  \y^).  This  may 
be  proved  by  applying  the  second  rule  to  the  middle  four 
ordinates,  and  the  following  5,8,  —  i  rule  to  the  ends. 

To  fin4  the  Area  of  a  Fortion  of  a  Curvilinear  Area 
contained  between  Two  ConBecutive  Ordinates. — Such 
a  portion  is  AEFD,  Fig.  8.  In  order  to  obtain  this  area,  we 
require  the  three  ordinates  to  the  curve  y\y%yr  The  curve 
DFC  is  assumed  to  be,  as  in  Simpson's  first  rule,  a  parabola  of 
the  second  order.     Using  the  ordinary  notation,  we  have — 

Area  of  ADFE  =  ^h(syx  -|-  8jr,  -  y^) 

Thus,  if  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  8  be  8-5,  10-4, 
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11*85  feet,  and  2  feet  apart,  the  area  of  AEFD  will  be  given 
by- 


^  X  2(5  X  8*5  +  8  X  10-4  -  11*85)  =  1^*97  square  feet 
Similarly  the  area  of  EBCF  will  be  given  by — 


T^  X  2(5  X  11*85  +  8  X  104  -  8-5)  =  22-32  square  feet 

giving  a  total  area  of  the  whole  figure  as  41*29  square  feet. 

Obtaining  this  area  by  means  of  Simpson's  first  rule,  we 
should  obtain  41*3  square  feet.^ 

This  rule  is  sometimes  known  as  the  ^*' five-eight'^  rule. 

Subdivided  Intervals. — When  the  curvature  of  a  line 
forming  a  boundary  of  an  area,  as  Fig.  11,  is  very  sharp,  it  is 
found  that  the  distance  apart  of  ordinates,  as  used  for  the 
straighter  part  of  the  curve,  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  acciuate 
result.  In  such  a  case,  ordinates  ^ 
are  drawn  at  a  sub-multiple  of 
the  ordinary  distance  apart  of 
the  main  ordinates. 

Take  ABC,  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle  (Fig.  11),  and  draw  the 
three  ordinates  y^^  y%y  y^  a  dis- 
tance h  apart.  Then  we  should 
get  the  area  approximately  by 
putting  the  ordinates  through 
Simpson's  first  rule.  Now,  the 
curve  EFC  is  very  sharp,  and 
the  result  obtained  is  very  fisir 
from  being  an  accurate  one. 
ordinates  y,  /', 
given  by — 


^ 


S 


•S 


;5>v 


D. 

Fig.  II. 


Now  put  in  the  intermediate 
Then  the  area  of  the  portion  DEC  will  be 


i(^)(>'.  +  4y  +  2j',-h4/+>'.) 


or  we  may  write  this —  (y^ « 

i>5(i>'s+2y+^,+  2/  +  i>',) 
The  area  of  the  portion  ABED  is  given  by — 

\h(yl^V^y%'\'yi^ 

*  See  Example  25,  p.  41. 
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or  the  area  of  the  whole  figure — 

Thus  the  multipliers  for  ordinates  one-half  the  ordinary  distance 
apart  are  ^,  2,  ^,  and  for  ordinates  one-quarter  the  ordinary 
dis  ance  apart  are  ^,  i,  i,  i,  ^.  Thus  we  diminish  the 
multiplier  of  each  ordinate  of  a  set  of  subdivided  intervals  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  intervals  are  subdivided.  Each 
ordinate  is  then  multiplied  by  its  proper  multiplier  found  in 
this  way,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  multiplied  by  |  or  f  the 
whole  interval  according  as  the  first  or  second  rule  is  used 
An  exercise  on  the  use  and  necessity  for  subdivided  intervals 
will  be  found  on  p.  43. 

Algebraic  Expression  for  the  Area  of  a  Figure 
bounded  by  a  Plane  Curve. — It  is  often  convenient  to  be 
able  to  express  in  a  short  form  the  area  of  a  plane  curvilinear 
figure. 

In  Fig.  12,  let  ABCD  be  a  strip  cut  off  by  the  ordinates 

AB,  CD,  a  distance  tkx  apart, 

Ajr    being    supposed    small. 

Then  the  area  of  this  strip  is 

very  nearly — 

where  y  is  the  length  of  the 
ordinate  AB.  If  now  we 
imagine  the  strip  to  become 
indefinitely  narrow,  the  small 
triangular  piece  BDE  will  dis- 
appear, and   calling   dx   the 


AC. 


Fig.  i«. 


breadth  of  the  strip,  its  area  will  be — 

y  X  dx 

The  area  of  the  whole  curvilinear  figure  would  be  found  if 
we  added  together  the  areas  of  all  such  strips,  and  this  could 
be  written — 

iy.dx 
whore  the  symbol  /  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  sum 
of  all  such   strips  as  y  ,dx.      We  have  already  found  that 
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Simpson's  rules  enable  us  to  find  the  areas  of  such  figures, 
so  we  may  look  upon  the  expression  for  the  area — 

jy.dx 

as  meaning  that,  to  find  the  area  of  a  figure,  we  take  the 
length  of  the  ordinate  y  at  convenient  intervals,  and  put  them 
through  Simpson's  multipliers.  The  result,  multiplied  by  \  or 
f  the  common  interval,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  give  the  area. 
A  familiarity  with  the  above  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
dealing  with  moments  in  the  next  chapter. 

To  find  the  Area  of  a  Figure  bounded  by  a  Plane 
Curve  and  Two  RadiL— Let  OAB,  Fig.  13,  be  such  a  figure, 
OA,  OB  being  the 
bounding  radii. 

Take  two  points 
very  close  together  on 
the  curve  PF ;  join  OP, 
OF,  and  let  OP  =  r 
and  the  small  angle 
POP  =  A^  in  circular 
measure.^  Then  OP 
=  OF  =  r  very  nearly, 
and  the  area  of  the 
elementary  portion 
0PF=4r(r.A^),r.A^ 
being  the  length  of  PF, 
and  regarding  OPF  as 
a  triangle.  If  now  we  consider  OP,  OF  to  become  in- 
definitely close  together,  and  consequently  the  angle  POF 
indefinitely  small  =  dS  say,  any  error  in  regarding  POF  as  a 
triangle  will  disappear,  and  we  shall  have — 


Fm.  X9. 


Area  POF  =  - . 

2 


de 


and  the  whole  area  AOB  is  the  sum  of  all  such  areas  which 
can  be  drawn  between  OA  and  OB,  or — 


/^. 


'  See  pp.  16  and  9^- 
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Now,  this  exactly  corresponds  to  the  algebraic  expression 
for  the  area  of  an  ordinary  plane  curvilinear  figure,  viz* — 

ly.dx  (seep.  15) 

y  corresponding  to  —  and  dx  corresponding  to  dB.    Therefore 

divide  the  angle  between  the  bounding  radii  into  an  even 
number  of  equal  angular  intervals  by  means  of  radiL  Measure 
these  radii,  and  treat  their  half-squares  as  ordinates  of  a  curve 
by  Simpson's  first  rule,  multiplying  the  addition  by  \  the 
common  angular  interval  in  circular  measure.  Simpson's  second 
rule  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  circular  measure  of  an  angle  ^  is  the  number  of  degrees 

it  contains  multiplied  by  -^,  or  0*01745.    Thus  the  circular 
180 

measure  of — 


90^ 


2  2 

and  the  circular  measure  .of  15°  is  0*26175. 

Example, — To  find  the  area  of  a  figure  bounded  by  a  plane  corye  and 
two  radii  90®  apart,  the  lengths  of  radii  15®  apart  being  o,  2-6,  5-2,  7*8,  10-5, 
'3-1,  157. 


Angle  from 

Lensthof 
ramus. 

Square  of 

Simpson's 

Functions  of 

fir&t  radius. 

length. 

multtpUers. 

squares. 

qO 

O'O 

GO 

I 

00 

i5« 

2-6 

6-8 

272 

30° 

5*2 

27-0 

540 

45" 

7-8 

608 

243*2 

600 

105 

110*2 

2204 

75** 

13*1 

171-6 

686-4 

900 

157 

246-5 

246S 

1477-7  sum  of 
functions 
Circular  measure  of  15**  =  0*26175 

,*.  area  =  14777  X  J  X  0*26175  X  }    - 
=  64^  square  feet  nearly 
The  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Simpson's  rule  for  a  plane  area 
with  equidistant  ordinates.    To  save  labour,  the  squares  of  the  radii  are  put 
through  the  proper  multipliers,  the  multiplication  by  \  being  performed  at 
the  end. 


See  also  p.  90. 
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Tohebyoheff 's  Rulea — ^We  have  discussed  above  various 
methods  that  can  be  employed  for  determining  the  area  of  a 
figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line.  The  methods  that  are  most 
largely  employed  are  those  known  as  the  "  Trapezoidal  rule  " 
and  "  Simpson's  first  rule."  The  former  is  used  in  France  and 
America,^  and  the  latter  is  used  in  Great  Britain.  The  trape- 
zoidal rule  has  a  great  advantage  in  its  simplicity,  but  con- 
siderable judgment  is  necessary  in  its  use  to  obtain  good 
results.  Simpson's  first  rule  is  rather  more  complex,  but  gives 
exceedingly  good  results  for  the  areas  dealt  with  in  ordinary 
ship  calculations. 

In  the  above  rules  the  spacing  of  ordinates  is  constant  A 
rule  has  been  devised  for  determining  the  area  of  a  curvilinear 
figure,  in  which 
the  multiplier  is 
the  same  for  all 
ordinates  when 
these  ordinates 
are  suitably 
placed  so  that 
the  lengths  of 
the  ordinates 
only  need  add- 
ing together 
to    obtain    the  Fio*  13A. 

area  of  the  figure.  This  rule  is  TchebychefTs  rule,*  and  a 
much  fewer  number  of  ordinates  are  required  than  for 
either  the  Trapezoidal  or  Simpson's  rules  for  equally  correct 
results.  For  instance  to  find  the  area  of  a  semicircle  10  feet 
radius,  using  five  ordmates.  These  ordinates  are  placed  in  the 
positions  shown  in  Fig.  13 a.  The  lengths  of  these  five  ordinates 
are  foimd  to  be  5*54, 9*27, 10*0,  9*37,  5^54  feet  respectively,  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  add  these  lengths  together,  multiply  the 

*  See  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  id 
1895,  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Taylor. 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Monday,  M.I.N.  A.,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  InstUutton  of  Naval  Architects  for  1899,  and  a  paper  by  Professor  BUes 
in  the  Ttansactions  of  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuildtrs  in  Scotland 
for  1899. 

C 
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result  by  the  length  of  the  figure,  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
ordinates.    The  area  by  this  rule  b  therefore — 

so 
39-62  X  —  ==  158-48  square  feet 

d 

The  exact  area  is,  of  course,  157*08  square  feet.  Example 
No.  48,  Chapter  I.,  gives  an  illustration  of  the  number  of 
ordinates  it  is  necessary  to  use  for  such  a  figure  when  using 
Simpson's  first  rule  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  approximation 
to  the  correct  area. 

The  following  table  gives  the  position  of  ordinates  of  a 
curve  with  reference  to  the  middle  ordinate  for  different 
numbers  of  ordinates  : — 


No.  of 

ordinates 

used. 

PositioD  of  ordinates  from  middle  of  base  in  fractions  of  the  half-length  of  base. 

3 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0-2666 

0 

0-1876 

0-5773 

0-3745 
0-4225 

0-7071 
07947 

^llll 

1 

9 

10 

0 

0-0838 

0 

0-1026 

0*1679 
0-3127 

0-3239 
0*4062 

0:5288 
05000 

0-5297 
0-5938 

0*6010 
0*6873 

0-8839 
0-8974 

0-91 16 
0-9162 

The  following  example  will  show  how  the  rule  is  employed 
to  find  the  area  of  the  load  water-plane  of  a  ship  600  feet  long, 
for  which  by  the  ordinary  method  21  ordinates  would  have  to 
be  used  30  feet  apart.  By  using  10  ordinates,  and  drawing 
them  according  to  the  above  table,  ix,  the  following  distance 
from  amidships  both  forward  and  aft,  25-1,  63-8,  150-0,  206*2, 
274-9  feet  respectively,  we  obtain  the  following  lengths  for  the 
semi-ordinates,  commencing  from  forward  :  3*6,  15-0,  25-1, 
3i'6»  3S'ii  35*4i  33'4i  288,  22-2,  and  11-5  feet  respectively. 
These  lengths  are  added  together,  and  the  result  is  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  water-plane  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
ordinates.   The  result  is  the  half-area  of  the  water-plane,  viz.— 

600  - 

241*7  X =  i4»502  square  feet 
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The  simplification  due  to  this  method  consists  in  the  fewer 
number  of  ordinates  necessary  and  the  simple  process  of 
addition  that  is  required  when  the  ordinates  are  measured  off. 

The  method  of  proof  of  these  rules  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Measurement  of  Volumes. 

The  Capacity  or  Volume  of  a  Rectangular  Block 
is  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  area  of  one  face  multiplied  by  the  thickness.  All 
these  dimensions  must  be  expressed  in  the  same  units.  Thus 
the  volume  of  an  armour  plate  12  feet  long,  8^  feet  wide,  and 
18  inches  thick,  is  given  by — 

12  X  8J  X  ij  =  12  X  ^  X  5  =  ^  =148^  cubic  feet 

The  Volume  of  a  Solid  of  Constant  Section  is  the 
area  of  its  section  multiplied  by  its  length.    Thus  a  pipe  2  feet 

in  diameter  and  100  feet  lofig  has  a  section  of  -7-  =  ^  square 

4 
feet,  and  a  volume  of  ^  x  100  =  ^^  =  3147  cubic  feet. 

A  hollow  pillar  7'  6"  long,  5  inches  external  diameter,  and 
\  inch  thick,  has  a  sectional  area  of — 

373  square  inches 

or   ^—7  square  feet 
144 

and  the  volume  of  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is— 

/3'73\  ^  IS  ^  18:65 
\i44/       2  96 

=  0-195  cubic  foot 

Volume  of  a  Sphere. — ^This  is  given  by  7  .  ^,  where  d 

is  the  diameter.    Thus  the  volume  of  a  ball  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter is  given  by — 

V  22  X  27 

=s  14}  cubic  inches 
Volume  of  a  Pyramid. — This  is  a  solid  having  a  base 
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in  the  shape  of  a  polygon,  and  a  point  called  its  vertex  not  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  base.  The  vertex  is  joined  by  straight 
lines  to  all  points  on  the  boundary  of  the  base.  Its  volume  is 
given  by  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  base  and  one-third  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  base.  A  com  is 
a  particular  case  of  the  pyramid  having  for  its  base  a  figure 
with  a  continuous  curve,  and  a  right  circular  cone  is  a  cone 
having  for  its  base  a  circle  and  its  vertex  immediately  over  the 
centre  of  the  base. 

To  find  the  Volume  of  a  Solid  bonnded  by  a 
Carved  Surface. — The  volumes  of  such  bodies  as  this  are 
continually  required  in  ship  calculation  work,  the  most 
important  cases  being  the  volume  of  the  under-water  portion 
of  a  vessel.  In  this  case,  the  volume  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a  plane  surface,  the  water-plane  of  the  vessel.  Volumes 
of  compartments  are  frequently  required,  such  as  those  for 
containing  fresh  water  or  coal-bunkers.     The  body  is  divided 

by  a  series    of  planes 
cui*v»    or  Ap^-  spaced    equally    apart. 

The  area  of  eadi  section 
is  obtained  by  means  of 
one  of  the  rules  already 
explained.  These  areas 
are  treated  as  the  ordi- 
nates  of  a  new  curve, 
which  may  be  run  in, 
with  ordinates  the  spac- 
ing of  the  planes  apart. 
Fig.  14.  It  is  often  desirable  to 

draw  this  curve  with 
areas  as  ordinates  as  in  Fig.  14,  because,  if  the  surface  is  a  fair 
surface,  the  curve  of  areas  should  be  a  fair  curve,  and  should 
run  evenly  through  all  the  spots ;  any  inaccuracy  may  then  be 
detected.  The  area  of  the  curve  of  areas  is  then  obtained  by 
one  of  Simpson's  rules  as  convenient,  and  this  area  will  re- 
present the  cubical  contents  of  the  body. 

Example, — A  coal-bunker  has  sections  17'  6"  apart,  and  the  areas  of 
these  sections  are  98, 123, 137, 1 35,  1 22  square  feet  respectively.     Find  the 


^xjkn- 
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Tolame  of  the  banker  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  it  will  hold,  taking 
44  cubic  feet  of  coal  to  weigh  i  ton. 


Areas. 

Simpson's 
multipliers. 

Functions  of 
areas. 

98 

137 
135 
122 

I 

4 
3 

4 

I 

98 
492 
274 
540 
132 

1526  sum  of  functions 

I  common  interval  =  }  X  I7i  =  ¥ 

/,  volume  =  1526  X  y  cubic  feet 
=  8902  cubic  feet 
and  the  bunker  will  hold  ^  s  202  tons 

The  under-water  portion  of  a  ship  b  symmetrical  about  the 
fore-and-aft  middle-line  plane. 

We  may  divide  the  volume  in  two  ways — 

I.  By  equidistant  planes  perpendicular  to  the  middle-line 
plane  and  to  the  load  water-plane. 

«.  fiy  equidistant  planes  parallel  to  the  load  water-plane. 

The  volume  as  obtained  by  both  methods  should  be  the 
same,  and  they  are  used  to  check  each  other. 

BxampUt, — i.  The  under- water  portion  of  a  vessel  is  divided  by  vertical 
sections  10  feet  apart  of  the  following  areas:  0-3,  227»  48*8,  73*2,  88*4, 
82*8,  587,  26-2,  3*9  square  feet.  Find  the  volume  in  cubic  feet.  (Tl^ 
curve  of  sectional  areas  is  given  in  Fig.  15.) 

—  Ctmva  OP    SacTiONAi.  Aug  as.  — 


The  number  of  ordinat^_being  odd,  Simpson's  first  rule  canbcappUed 
'  luTatiotr: —    '  ""  — 


as  indicated  in  the  roUowing  calculi 
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Number  of 

Area  of 

Simp«0D't 
mulnpUers. 

Function  of 

secUOD. 

section. 

area. 

I 

0-3 

^l 

2 

227 

488 

3 

97-6 

4 

73*2 

292-8 

1 

88*4 

176-8 

828 

331*2 

I 

587 

117-4 

262 

104-8 

9 

39 

3*9 

1 2 1 5  '6  sum  of  functions 

I  common  interval  =  y 

/.  volume  =  121 5-6  X  V 

=  4052  cubic  feet 

2.  The  under-water  portion  of  the  above  vessel  is  divided  by  planes 
parallel  to  the  load  water-plane  and  i\  feet  apart  of  the  following  areas  : 
944f  795>  ^5»  396>  231,  120^  68,  25,  8  square  feet  Find  the  volume  in 
cubic  feet. 

The  number  of  areas  being  odd,  Simpson's  first  rule  can  be  applied,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  calculation  : — 


Number  of 

Area  of 

Simpson's 

Function  of 

water>line. 

water-plane. 

muhtpllers. 

area. 

I 

944 

944 

a 

795 

3i«o 

3 

605 

I2I0 

4 

396 

1584 

1 

231 

462 

120 

480 

7 

68 

136 

8 
9 

1 

100 

8 

8104  sum  of  functions 


)  common  interval  =  I  X  j 

.'.  volume  =  0104  X  ) 


=  4052  cubic  feet 

which  b  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  above  by  taking  the   areas  of 
vertical  sections  and  putting  them  through  Simpson's  rule. 

In  practice  this  volume  is  found  by  means  of  a  "  displace- 
ment sheet,"  or  by  the  "  planimeter,"  See  Chapter  II.  and 
Appendix  A. 
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Displacement. — ^The  amount  of  water  displaced  or  put 
aside  by  a  vessel  afloat  is  termed  her  " displacement''  This 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  volume,  when  it  is  expressed  in  cubic 
feet,  or  as  a  weight,  when  it  is  expressed  in  tons.  It  is  usual 
to  take  salt  water  to  weigh  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  conse- 
quently ^U^  =  35  cubic-  feet  of  salt  water  will  weigh  one 
ton.  Fresh  water,  on  the  other  hand,  is  r^arded  as  weighing 
63jlb8.  per  cubic  foot,  or  36  cubic  feet  to  the  toa*  The 
volume  displacement  is  therefore  35  or  36  times  the  weight  dis- 
placement, according  as  we  are  dealing  with  salt  or  fresh  water. 

If  a  vessel  is  floating  in  equilibrium  in  still  water y  the  weight 
of  water  she  displaces  must  exactly  equal  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
herself  with  everything  she  hcu  on  board. 

That  this  must  be  true  may  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing illustrations : — 

I.  Take  a  large  basin  and  stand  it  in  a  dish  (see  Fig.  16). 
Just  fill  the  basin  1  '     *    I 

to  the  brim  with  y  / 

water.  Now  care- 
fully place  a 
smaller  basin  into 


the   water.    Itr 
will  be  found  that   v^ 
some  of  the  water  ^'c.  i5. 

in  the  large  basin  will  be  displaced,  and  water  will  spill  over 
the  edge  of  the  large  basin  into  the  dish  below.  It  is  evident 
that  the  water  displaced  by  the  basin  is  equal  in  amount  to  the 
water  that  has  been  caught  by  the  di^,  and  if  this  water  be 
weighed  it  will  be  found,  if  the  experiment  be  conducted  ac- 
curately, that  the  small  basin  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  water  in 
the  dish — that  is,  to  the  water  it  has  displaced. 

3.  Consider  a  vessel  floating  in  equilibrium  in  still  water,  and 
imagine,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  water  is  solidified,  main- 
taining the  same  level,  and  therefore  the  same  density.  If  now 
we  lift  the  vessel  out,  we  shall  have  a  cavity  left  behind  which 

^  It  is  advisable  to  occasionally  test  the  water  at  any  particular  place  to 
obtain  the  density,  which  may  vary  at  different  states  of  the  tide.  Thus  we 
have— at  Clydebank  the  water  fa  35*87  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  ;  at  Dundee  the 
water  is  1021  oxs.  to  cubic  foot  at  high  water,  and  1006  ozs.  at  low  water. 
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will  b«  exactly  of  the  form  of  the  under-water  portion  of  the 
ship,  as  Fig.  17.  Now  let  the  cavity  be  filled  up  with  water. 
The  amount  of  water  we  pour  in  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the 
volume  of  displacement  of  the  vessel  Now  suppose  that  the 
solidified  water  outside  again  becomes  liquid.  The  water  we 
have  poured  in  will  remain  where  it  is,  and  will  be  supported 
by  the  water  surrounding  it.  The  support  given,  first  to  the 
vessel  and  now  to  the  water  we  have  poured  in,  by  the  sur- 

WATER  Surface. 


Fio.  17. 

roundmg  water  must  be  the  same,  since  the  condition  of  the 
outside  water  b  the  same.  Consequently,  it  follows  that  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  must  equal  the  weight  of  water  poured 
in  to  fill  the  cavity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  tiie 
vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  displaced. 

If  the  vessel  whose  displacement  has  been  calculated  on  p.  22 
is  floating  at  her  L.W.P.  in  salt  water,  her  total  weight  will  be — 

4052  -T-  35  =  iiS'8  tons 
If  she  floated  at  the  same  L.W.P.  m  fresh  water,  her  total  weight 
would  be — 

405*  -^  36  =:  112^  tons 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  property  of  floating  bodies 
is  of  very  great  assistance  to  us  in  dealing  with  ships.  For,  to 
find  the  weight  of  a  ship  floating  at  a  given  line,  we  do  not 
need  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  ship,  but  we  calculate  out 
from  the  drawings  the  displacement  in  tons  up  to  the  given  line, 
and  this  must  equal  the  total  weight  of  the  ship. 

Curve  of  Displacement. — The  calculation  given  on  p.  22 
gives  the  displacement  of  the  vessel  up  to  the  load- water  plane, 
but  the  draught  of  a  ship  continually  varies  owing  to  different 
weights  of  cargo,  coal,  stores,  etc.,  on  board,  and  it  is  desirable 
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to  have  a  means  of  determining  quickly  the  displacement  at 
any  given  draught.  From  the  rules  we  have  already  investi- 
gated, the  displacement  in  tons  can  he  calculated  up  to  eadi 
water-plane  in  succession.  If  we  set  down  a  scale  of  mean 
draughts,  and  set  off  perpendiculars  to  this  scale  at  the  places 
where  each  water-plane  comes,  and  on  these  set  oflf  on  a  con- 
venient scale  the  displacement  we  have  found  up  to  that  water- 
plane,  then  we  should  have  a  number  of  spots  through  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  ctunre  if  the  calculations  are  correct 

—  Scale    for    Displacement.  — ^ 

....     eyL&qt,  ....  [aa^a.,  . 


Fig.  18. 


A  curve  obtained  in  this  way  is  termed  a  "  cufve  of  displacement^' 
and  at  any  given  mean  draught  we  can  measure  the  displace- 
ment of  Uie  vessel  at  that  draught,  and  consequently  know  at 
once  the  total  weight  of  the  vessel  with  everything  she  has  on 
board.  This  will  not  be  quite  accurate  if  the  vessel  is  floating 
at  a  water-plane  not  parallel  to  the  designed  load  water-plane. 
Fig.  18  gives  a  "curve  of  displacement"  for  a  vessel,  and  the 
following  calculation  shows  in  detail  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  information  necessary  to  construct  it 
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The  areas  of  a  vessel's  water-planes,  two  feet  apart,  are  as 
follows : — 


L.W.L 

..    7800  1 

square  feet 

a  W.L 

..    7450 

3  W.L 

..    6960 

4  W.L.     ... 

..    6290 

5  W.L 

6  W.L.     ... 

..    5460 

..    4320 

7  W.L 

..    2610 

The  mean  draught  to  the  L.W.L.  is  14'  o'',and  thedisf^ce- 
ment  helow  the  lowest  W.L.  is  7 1  tons. 
To  find  the  displacement  to  the  L.W.L. 


Number  of 

Area  of 

Simpeon'i 

Function  of 

W.L. 

water-plane. 

multipliers. 

area. 

I 

7800 

I 

7,800 

2 

7450 

4 

29,800 

3 

6960 

2 

13,920 

4 

6290 

4 

2S.160 

I 

5460 

2 

10,920 

4320 

4 

17,280 

7 

2610 

I 

2,610 

107,490 

\  common  interval  =  J  x  2 
/.  displacement  in  cubic  feet  =  107,490  X  f 
and  displacement  in  tons,  salt  water  =  107,490  x  yIt 

=s  2047  tons    without 
appendage 

Next  we  require  the  displacement  up  to  No.  2  W.L,,  and 
we  subtract  from  the  total  the  displacement  of  the  layer  between 
I  and  2,  which  is  found  by  using  ^^  five-eight  rule  as  follows  : — 


the 


Number  of 
W.L. 

Area  of 
water-plane. 

Simpson's 
multipliers. 

Function  of 
area. 

I 
2 

3 

7800 

1 

-I 

39.000 

59,600 

-6,960 

91,640 
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Displacement  in  tons  between  )  x.^  ^   1  w   l 

No.  I  and  No.  2  W.L.'s         }  =  ^'^^^^  ^  "  ^  ^ 

=  436  tons  nearly 

.".  the  displacement  up  to  No.  2  1         ,  . ,      .    , 

„,T    •  c  }  =  loii  tons  without  the 

W.L.isao47-436  \         ^pj^^^age 

The  displacement  between  i  and  3  W.L.'s  can  be  found  by 
putting  the  areas  of  i,  a  and  3  W.L.'s  through  Simpson's  first 
rule,  the  result  being  848  tons  nearly. 

.'.  the  displacement  up  to  No.  x\  ^  . , 

W.L.  fa  2047  -  848  (  =  "99  tons  without  the 

appendage 

The  displacement  up  to  No.  4  W.L.  can  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  areas  of  4, 5, 6,  and  7  W.L.'s  through  Simpson's 
second  rule,  the  result  being — 

819  tons  without  the  appendage 

The  displacement  up  to  No.  5  W.L.  can  be  obtained  by 
putting  the  areas  of  5,  6,  and  7  W.L.'s  through  Simpson's  first 
rule,  the  result  being — 

482  tons  without  the  appendage 

The  displacement  up  to  No.  6  W.L.  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  five-eight  rule,  the  result  being — 

201  tons  without  the  appendage 

Collecting  the  above  results  together,  and  adding  in  the 
appendage  below  No.  7  W.L.,  we  have — 


^pUcement  up 

to  L. W.L 

.    21 18  tons. 

••           •> 

2  W.L.     ... 

.     1682    „ 

»»            »» 

3  W.L. 

.     1270    „ 

»»            » 

4  W.L 

.      890    „ 

»»            »» 

5  W.L 

•      553    », 

»           >» 

6  W.L 

,.      272    „ 

»            %% 

7  W.L 

71    ,. 

These  displacements,  set  out  at  the  corresponding  draughts, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  18,  and  the  fair  curve  drawn  through  forms 
the  ^^  curve  of  displacement^^  of  the  vessel.  It  is  usual  to  com* 
plete  the  oure  as  indicated  right  down  to  the  keel,  althou^ 
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che  ship  could  never  float  at  a  less  draught  than  that  given  by 
the  weight  of  her  structiure  alone,  or  when  she  was  launched. 

Tons  per  Inch  Immersion. — It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  know  how  much  a  vessel  will  sink,  when  floating  at  a  given 
water-line,  if  certain  known  weights  are  placed  on  board,  or 
how  much  she  will  rise  if  certain  known  weights  are  removed. 
Since  the  total  displacement  of  the  vessel  must  equal  the  weight 
of  the  vessel  herself,  the  extra  displacement  caused  by  putting 
a  weight  on  board  must  equal  this  weight    If  A  is  the  area 


l<" 

*w%9      I  •■«    irffcn    •wmwn\ 
.    .     1    1    .     1    .     P^.    .    .    . 

1  .  .  ._J_J 
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Frs.  19. 

of  a  given  water-plane  m  square  feet,  then  the  displacement 
of  a  layer  i  foot  thick  at  this  water-plane,  supposing  the  vessel 
parallel-sided  in  its  neighbourhood,  is— 
A  cubic  feet 

or  —  tons  in  salt  water 
35 

For  a  layer  i  inch  thick  only,  the  displacement  b— 

A 


35  X  la 


tons 
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and  this  must  be  the  number  of  tons  we  must  place  on  board 

in  order  to  sink  the  vessel  i  inch,  or  the  number  of  tons  we 

must  take  out  in  order  to  lighten  the  vessd  i  inch.    This  is 

termed  the  "  tons  per  inch  immersion  "  at  the  given  water-line? 

This  assumes  that  the  vessel  is  parallel-sided  at  the  water-line 

for  the  depth  of  i  inch  up  and  i  inch  down,  which  may,  for  all 

practical  purposes,  be  taken  as  the  case.     If,  then,  we  obtain 

the  tons  per  inch  immersion  at  successive  water-planes  parallel 

to  the  load  water-plane,  we  shall  be  able  to  construct  a  "  curve 

of  tons  per  inch  immersion^*  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  curve 

of  displacement  was  constructed.    Such  a  curve  is  shown  in 

Fig.  19,  constructed  for  the  same  vessel  for  which  the  disj^ce- 

ment  curve  was  calculated.    By  setting  up  any  mean  draught, . 

say  II  feet,  we  can  measure  off  the  "  tons  per  inch  immersion," 

supposing  the  vessel  is  floating  parallel  to  Uie  load  water-plane ; 

in  this  case  it  is  17^  tons.    Suppose  this  ship  is  floating  at  a 

mean  draught  of  11  feet,  and  we  wish  to  know  how  much  she 

will  lighten  by  burning  100  tons  of  coal    We  find,  as  above, 

the  tons  per  inch  to  be  17^,  and  the  decrease  in  draught  is 

therefore — 

100  -r  i7i  =  5}  inches  nearly 

Curve  of  Areas  of  Midship  Section. — ^This  curve  is 
sometimes  plotted  ofi"  on  the  •same  drawing  as  the  displacement 
curve  and  the  curve  of  tons  per  inch  immersion.  The  ordi- 
nates  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  midship  section  being  known, 
we  can  calculate  its  area  up  to  each  of  the  water-planes  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  displacement  has  been  calculated. 
These  areas  are  set  out  on  a  convenient  scale  at  the  respective 
mean  draughts,  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  points  thus 
obtained.  If  the  calculations  are  correct,  this  should  be  a  fair 
curve,  and  is  known  as  "  the  curve  of  areas  of  midship  section** 
By  means  of  this  curve  we  are  able  to  determine  the  area  of 
the  midship  section  up  to  any  given  mean  draught. 

Fig,  30  gives  the  curve  of  areas  of  midship  section  for  the 
vessel  for  which  we  have  already  determined  the  displacement 
curve  and  the  curve  of  tons  per  inch  immersion. 

Coeffloient  of  Fineness  of  Midship  Section.— Xf  we 

'  For  approximate  values  of  the  "tons  per  inch  immersion"  in  various 
types  of  ships,  see  Example  55,  p.  44.  -^  j 
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draw  a  rectangle  with  depth  equal  to  the  draught  of  water  at 
the  midship  section  to  top  of  keel,  and  breadth  equal  to  the 

Areas    or    Mid:  Sec:  —  So;  Ft?  — .^ 


Fig  20 


extreme  breadth  at  the  midship  section,  we  shall  obtain  what 
may  be  termed  the  circumscribing  rectangle  of  the  immersed 
midship  section.  The  area  of  the  immersed  midship  sectioo 
will  be  less  than  the  area  of  this  rectangle,  and  the  ratio — 

area  of  immersed  midship  section 
area  of  its  circumscribing  rectangle 

is  termed  the  coefficient  of  fineness  of  midship  section. 

ExampU.—Tht  midship  section  of  a  vessel  is  68  feet  broad  at  its 
broadest  part,  and  the  draugnt  of  water  is  26  feet  The  area  of  the  immersed 
midship  section  is  1584  square  feet.  Find  the  coefficient  of  fineness  of  the 
midship  section. 

Area  of  drcttOdscribing  rectangle  =  68  x  26 

e  1768  square  feet 
/.  coefficient  =  {fM  =  0*895 

If  a  vessel  of  similar  form  to  the  above  has  a  breadth  at 
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the  midship  section  of  59'  6"  and  a  draught  of  22'  9",  the  area 
of  its  immersed  midship  section  will  be — 

59J  X  22*  X  0*895  =  1213  square  feet 

The  value  of  the  midship  section  coefficient  varies  in 
ordinary  ships  from  about  0-85  to  ©'95,  the  latter  value  being 
for  a  section  with  very  full  section. 

Ooeffioient  of  Fineness  of  Water-plane. — ^This  is 
the  ratio  between  the  area  of  the  water-plane  and  its  circum- 
scribing rectangle. 

The  value  of  this  coefficient  for  the  load  water-plane  may 
be  taken  as  follows  : — 

For  ships  with  fine  ends      07 

For  ships  of  ordiimry  form 075 

For  ships  with  bluff  ends     0*85 

Block  Ooeffioient  of  Fineness  of  Displacement. — 
This  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  displacement  to  the  volume 
of  a  block  having  the  same  length  between  perpendiculars, 
extreme  breadth,  and  mean  draught  as  the  vesseL  The 
draught  should  be  taken  from  the  top  of  keel. 

Thus  a  vessel  is  380  feet  long,  75  feet  broad,  with  27'  6" 
mean  draught,  and  14,150  tons  displacement.  What  is  its 
block  coefficient  of  fineness  or  displacement  ? 


Volume  of  displacement  =  141150  x  35  cubic  feet 
Volume  of  circumscribing  solid  =  380  X  75  X  27^  cubic  feet 
.*.  coefficient  of  fineness  of  1  _      14150  x  35 
displacement  f  ""  380  X  75  X  27^ 

=  0-63 


This  coefficient  gives  a  very  good  indication  of  the  fineness 
of  tlie  imderwater  portion  of  a  vessel,  and  can  be  calculated 
and  tabulated  for  vessels  with  known  speeds.  Then,  if  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  design  we  have  the  desired  dimensions  given, 
with  the  speed  required,  we  can  select  the  coefficient  of  fineness 
which  appears  most  suitable  for  the  vessel,  and  so  determine 
very  quidcly  the  displacement  that  can  be  obtained  under  the 
conditions  given. 
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Example. — A  vessel  has  to  be  400  feet  long,  42  feet  beam,  17  feet  dmnght, 
and  13 J  knots  speed.     What  would  be  the  probable  displacement? 

From  available  data,  it  would  appear  tluit  a  block  coefficient  of  fineness  , 
of  0*625  would  be  desirable.     Consequently  the  displacement  would  be— 

(400  X  42  >«  17  X  0-625)  -^  35  tons  =  5100  tons  about 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  average  values  of  the  block 
coefficient  of  fineness  of  displacement  in  various  types  of 
ships : — 

Recent  battleships  *6o>'65 

Recent  fast  cruisen        '50-'55 

Fast  mail  steamers         *5o-'6o 

Ordinary  steamships       'SS'''^S 

Car|:o  steamers  '65-80 

Sailing  vessels     '65-75 

Steam-yachts       *35-'45 

Prismatic  Coefficient  of  Fineness  of  Displace- 
ment.— ^This  coefficient  is  often  used  as  a  criterion  of  the 
fineness  of  the  underwater  portion  of  a  vessel.  It  is  the  ratio 
between  the  volume  of  displacement  and  the  volume  of  a 
prismatic  solid  the  same  length  between  perpendiculars  as  the 
vessel,  and  having  a  constant  cross-section  equal  in  area  to  the 
immersed  midship  section. 

Example,— \  vessel  is  300  feet  long,  9 100  tons  displacement,  and  has 
the  area  of  her  immersed  midship  section  425  square  feet.  What  is  her 
prismatic  coefficient  of  fineness  ? 

Volume  of  displacement  =  2100  X  35  cubic  feet 
Volume  of  prismatic  solid  =  300  X  425      „ 

...  coefficient  =  ?I5?J14 
300  X  425 
=  0-577 

Difference  in  Draught  of  Water  when  floating 
in  Sea  Water  and  when  floating  in  River  Water. — 

Sea  water  is  denser  than  river  water ;  that  is  to  say,  a  given 
volume  of  sea  water — ^say  a  cubic  foot — weighs  more  than  the 
same  volume  of  river  water.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  vessel, 
on  passing  from  the  river  to  the  sea,  if  she  maintains  the  same 
weight,  will  rise  in  the  water,  and  have  a  greater  freeboard 
than  when  she  started.  Sea  water  weighs  64  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
foot,  and  the  water  in  a  river  such  as  the  Thames  may  be 
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taken  as  weighing  63  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot*  In  Fig.  21,  let 
the  right-hand  portion  represent  the  ship  floating  in  river  water, 
and  the  lefl-hand  portion  represent  the  ship  floating  in  salt 
water.  The  distance  between  the  two  water-planes  will  be  the 
amount  the  ship  will  rise  on  passing  into  sea  water. 


+ 


y- LH— >- 

r  -^  w» ; — ^ p- 


— -    IttVtII    WATKW  — ^» 


■  «CA    WATER.- 


FlQ.  tt. 

Let  W  =  the  weight  of  the  ship  in  tons ; 

T  =s  the  tons  per  inch  immersion  at  the  witer-Bne 

WX'  in  salt  water ; 
/  s  the  difference  in  draught  between  the  wtter-lioet 
WL,  WTL'  in  inches.  -x 

Then  the  volume  of  displacement —  ) 

'      •  *  W  X  2240 

m  nver  water  = ^ — ^-  ^ 

63 

.  ^  W  X  2240 

in  sea  water    = ? — -^ 

64 

1  r.u    1  WX2240     WX2240 

A  the  volume  of  the  layer  = 7 — ■ 7 — ^- 

#  63  64 

_  W  X  2240 

""    63  X  64 

Now,  the  volume  of  the  layer  also  =  /  x  T  x  ^^ ;  there- 
fore we  have — 

W  X  2240 


/XTX*|^  = 
or  / 


63  X  64 

W   .    , 
^inche. 


*  See  also  Example  56,  p.  44. 
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This  may  be  put  in  another  way.  A  ship,  if  floating  in  river 
water,  will  weigh  ^  less  than  if  floating  to  the  same  water-line 
in  salt  water.  Thus,  if  W  is  the  weight  of  the  ship  floating  at  a 
given  line  in  salt  water,  h^r  weight  if  floating  at  the  same  line 
in  river  water  is — 

J^Wless 

and  this  must  be  the  weight  of  the  layer  of  displacement 
between  the  salt-water  line  and  the  river-water  line  for  a  given 
weight  W  of  the  ship.  If  T  be  the  tons  per  inch  for  salt  water, 
the  tons  per  inch  for  river  water  will  be  ff T.  Therefore  the 
difference  in  draught  will  be — 

W 
^W-r  ffT  =  g-T  inches,  as  above 

Sinkage  oaused  by  a  Central  Compartment  of  a 
Vessel  being  open  to  the  Sea. — ^Take  the  simple  case  of  a 
box«6haped  vessel,  ABCD,  Fig.  32,  floating  at  the  water-line  WL. 


w» 


w" 


N. 


f 


F 

FlO.   M. 

This  vessel  has  two  water-tight  athwartship  bulkheads  in  the 
middle  portion,  EF  and  GH.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  bottom  or 
side  below  water  somewhere  between  these  bulkheads.  We 
will  take  a  definite  case,  and  work  it  out  in  detail  to  illustrate 
the  principles  involved  in  such  a  problem. 

Length  of  box-shaped  vessel  100  feet 

Breath        „  „  ...        ...  20    „ 

Depth  „  „  20    „ 

Draught       „  „  10    „ 

Distance  of  bulkheads  apart  ao    ,» 

If  the  vessel  is  assumed  to  be  floating  in  salt  water,  its 
weight  must  be — 

35  ^* 
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Now,  this  weight  remains  the  same  after  the  bilging  as 
before,  but  the  buoyancy  has  been  diminished  by  the  opening 
of  the  compartment  KPHF  to  the  sea.  This  lost  buoyancy 
must  be  made  up  by  the  vessel  sinking  in  the  water  until  the 
volume  of  displacement  is  the  same  as  it  originally  was. 
Suppose  W'L'  to  be  the  new  water-line,  then  the  new  volume  of 
displacement  is  given  by  the  addition  of  the  volumes  of  WMFD 
and  NL'CH,  or,  calling  d  the  new  draught  of  water  in  feet — 

(40  X  20  X  d)+  (40  X  20  xd)  rs  i6oo</  cubic  feet 

The  original  volume  of  displacement ' 


100  X  ao  X  10  s  30,000  cubic  feet 
•*•  1600  dta  ao,ooo 

that  is,  the  new  draught  of  water  is  12'  6"^  or  the  vessel  will 
sink  a  distance  of  a'  6^ 

The  problem  may  be  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view. 
The  lost  buoyancy  is  ao  X  ao  x  10  cubic  feet  =  4000  cubic 
feet;  this  has,  to.  be  made  up  by  the  volumes  WMKW  and 
NLXP,  or  the  area  of  the  intact  water-plane  multiplied  by 
the  increase  in  draught  Calling  x  the  increase  b  draught,  we 
shall  have — 

80  X  ao  X  «  »  4000 

*=-m*-Hfeet 

8  2    0 

which  is  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  above. 

If  the  bilged  compartment  contains  stores,  etc,  the  amount 
of  water  which  enters  from  the  sea  will  be  less  than  if  the  com- 
partment were  quite  empty.  The  volume  of  the  lost  displace- 
ment will  then  be  given  by  the  volume  of  the  compartment  up 
to  the  original  water-line  less  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
stores. 

Thus,  suppose  the  compartment  bilged  in  the  above 
example  to  contain  coal,  stowed  so  that  44  cubic  feet  of  it  will 
weigh  one  ton,  the  weight  of  the  solid  coal  being  taken  at 
80  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot 
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t  cubic  foot  of  coal,  if  solid,  weighs  80  lbs. 

I  „  „      as  stowed    „    *|^  =  51  lbs. 

Therefore  in  every  cubic  foot  of  the  compartment  there  is — 

1^  cubic  feet  solid  coal 

ff  „       space  into  which  water  will  find  its  way 

The  lost  buo3rancy  is  therefore — 

If  X  4000  =  1450  cubic  feet 

The  area  of  the  intact  water-plane  will  also  be  affected  in 
the  same  way ;  the  portion  of  the  water-plane  between  the  bulk- 
heads will  contribute — 

1^  X  20  X  30  =  255  square  feet  to  the  area 

The  area  of  the  intact  waterplane  is  therefore — 

1600  -I-  255  «  1855  square  feet 

The  sinkage  in  feet  is  therefore — 

IHi  =078,  or  936  inches 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  the  same  principles  apply,  supposing 
the  compartment  to  be  a  central  one,  and  we  have — 

Sinkage  of  vessel  \  _  volume  of  lost  buoyancy  in  cubic  feet 
in  feet  1  "  area  of  intact  water-plane  in  square  feet 

In  the  case  of  a  compartment  bilged  which  is  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  length,  change  of  the  trim  occurs.  The  method 
of  calculating  this  for  any  given  case  will  be  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  IV. 

In  the  above  example,  if  the  transverse  bulkheads  EFand 
GH  had  stopped  just  below  the  new  water-line  WL',  it  is 
evident  that  the  water  would  flow  over  their  tops,  and  the 
vessel  would  sink.  But  if  the  tops  were  connected  by  a  water- 
tight flat,  the  water  would  then  be  confined  to  the  space,  and 
the  vessel  would  remain  afloat. 
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Velocity  of  Inflow  of  Water  into  a  Vessel  on 
BUging.- 

Let  A  =:  area  of  the  hole  in  square  feet ; 

^  =  the  distance  the  centre  of  the  hole  below  the 

surface  in  feet  ] 
V  =?  initial  rate  of  inflow  of  the  water  in  feet  per 
second. 

Then  z/  =  8  ^  nearly, 
and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  1      «  /-i 
passing  through  the  hole  per  second    j "  ^"^^  ^  ^  ^^^'  ^^• 

Thus,  if  a  hole  a  square  feet  in  area,  4  feet  below  the  water- 
line,  were  made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  the  amoimt  of  water, 
approximately,  that  would  flow  into  the  vessel  would  be  as 
follows : — 

Cubic  feet  per  second  =  8  x  >/4  X  2 

=  32 
Cubic  feet  per  minute  =  32  x  60 

Tons  of  water  per  minute  =  ^— ^ — - 

35 

=  54-85 

Weights    of    Materials.— The    following   table   gives 

average  weights  which  may  be  used  in  calculating  the  weights 

of  materials  employed  in  shipbuilding : — 


Steel 

... 

490  lbs 

.per 

cubic  foot. 

Wrought  iron 

... 

480 

»> 

»» 

Cast  iron      ... 

... 

445 

>» 

>t 

Copper 

... 

550 

»f 

»» 

Brass 

... 

S30 

f» 

» 

2Knc 

... 

t^ 

ti 

t> 

Gunmetal     ... 

... 

tf 

II 

Lead 

... 

712 

» 

» 

Elm  (English) 

... 

35 

i> 

>f 

,,    (Canadian) 

... 

M 

» 

»» 

Fir  (Dantzic) 

... 

>» 

>» 

Greenheart    ... 

... 

72 

If 

f, 

Mahogany     ... 

... 

40-48 

It 

ft 

(for  boaU) 

••• 

35 

$$ 

t» 

Oak  (English) 

... 

.•• 

5* 

f» 

•» 

„    (Dantzic) 

... 

••• 

47 

*f 

•t 

„    (African) 

... 

*•• 

62 

•f 

•1 

Pine  (Pitch) ... 

... 

... 

40 

•> 

•• 

„    (red)      ... 

••• 

... 

36 

f« 

tt 

„    (yeUow) 

... 

... 

30 

M 

f* 

Teak  ...        ... 

... 

... 

53 

•« 

•• 
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It  foUqws,  from  the  weights  per  cuhic  foot  of  iron  and 
steel  given  ahove,  that  an  iron  plate  i  inch  thick  weighs  40  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  and  a  steel  plate  i  inch  thick  weighs  40-8  lbs. 
per  square  foot 

The  weight  per  square  foot  may  be  obtained  for  other 
thicknesses  from  these  values,  and  we  have  the  following : — 


Weight  per  square  foot  in 

Thickn«Min 
inches 

pounds. 

lion. 

Steel. 

10 

IO-2 

15 

153 

ao 

20-4 

as 

%\ 

y> 

35 

ja 

I 

40 

It  if  convenient  to  have  the  weight  of  steel  per  square  foot 
when  specified  in  one-twentieths  of  an  inch,  as  is  the  case  in 
Lloyd's  rules —  ^ 


lUcfcMMia 
bchw. 

Weight^per 
square  foot 
in  pounds. 

Thickness  in 
inches. 

Weight  per 
square  foot 
in  pounds. 

2-04 
^•08 
6-12 

8-i6 

I0'20 

16-32 
18-36 
20*40 

il=  I 

22-4A 

24-48 
26-52 
28-56 
30-60 

%^ 

40*80 
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Fig.  «3. 


Examples  to  Chapter  I. 

I.  A  plate  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  23.     What  is  its  weight  if  its 
weight  per  square  foot  is  lo  lbs.  ?  Afu,  95  lbs. 

3.  The  material  of  an 
armour  plate  weighs  490  lbs. 
a  cubic  foot.  A  certain 
plate  is  ordered  400  lbs.  per 
square  foot:  what  is  its 
thickness? 

Ans,  9*8  inches. 

3.  Steel  armour  plates, 
as  in  the  previous  Question, 
are  ordered  400  lbs.  per 
square  foot  instead  of  10 
inches  thick.  What  is  the 
saying  of  weight  per  100 
square  feet  of  surface  of  thb 
armour? 

Ans,  833  lbs.,  or  0*37  ton. 

4.  An  iron  plate  is  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  24.    What  is  its  area  ? 
If  two  lightening  holes  a*  3"  in  diameter  are  cut  in  it,  what  will  ito 

area  then  be  ?  . 

Ans.  33f  square  feet ;  |  I 

25*8  square  feet. 

5.  A  hoUow  pillar  is  4  inches 
external  diameter  and  }  mch 
thick.  What  is  its  sectional 
ara^  and  what  would  be  the 
wjeight  in  pounds  of  10  feet  of 
this  pillar  if  made  of  wrought 
iron?  ^ 

Ans,  4*27  square  inches  ; 
142  lbs. 

6.  A  steel   ^late  is  of  the 
form  and  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  25.   What  b  its  weight  ?   (A  steel  plate 
f  inch  thick  weighs  25*5  lbs.  per  square  foot) 

Ans,  1267  lbs. 


k-- 
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Fig. 
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7.  A  wrought-lron  armour  plate  is  15'  3"  long,  3'  6"  wide,  and  4)  inches 
thick.    CalcuUte  its  weight  in  tons. 

Ans.  4' 29  tons. 
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8.  A  solid  pillar  of  iron  of  cir(!blar  section  b  6*  id*  long  and  2}  inches 
in  diameter.     vVhat  is  its  weight  ? 

Afu.  90}  lbs. 

9.  A  Dantzic  fir  deck  plank  is  22  feet  long  and  4  inches  thick,  and 
tapers  in  width  from  9  inches  at  one  end  to  6  indies  at  the  other.  What  is 
its  weight  ? 

Ans.  165  lbs. 

10.  A  solid  pillar  of  iron  is  f  3"  long  and  2}  inches  diameter.  What 
b  its  weight  ? 

Ans.  143  lbs. 

11.  The  total  area  of  the  deck  plan  of  a  vessel  b  4500  square  feet. 
What  would  be  the  surface  of  deck  plank  to  be  worked,  if  there  are — 

4  hatchways,  each  4'  X  2}' 
a        „        „        10'  X  6' 

and  two  circular  skylights,  each  4  feet  in  diameter,  over  which  no  plank  b 
to  be  laid  ? 

Ans.  4314*86  square  feet 

12.  A  pipe  b  6  inches  diameter  inside.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water 
will  a  length  of  100  feet  of  thb  pipe  contain  ? 

J  Ans,  19 '6  cubic  feet 

M3.  A  mast  90  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  external  diameter,  b  composed  of 

20  lb.  plating  worked  flush-jomted  on  three  T-bars,  each  5"  X  3"  X  15I  lbs. 

per  foot.     Estimate  the  weight,  omitting  straps,  and  rivet  head^. 

,  Ans.  9(  tons  nearly. 

44.  A  curve  has  the  following  ordinates,  i'  4"  apart :  10*86,  I3'53)  14*58, 

i5*o5f  I5'24t  15'^  15 '22  feet  respectively.    Draw  thb  carve,  and  hud 

its  area — 

(1)  By  Simpson's  first  rule ; 

(2)  By  Simpson's  second  rule. 

I  ^       Ans.  (I)  Ii6'07  squjire  feet;  (2)  116*03  square  feet. 

*I5.  The  semi-ordinates  in  feet  of  a  vessel's  midship  section,  starting 
from  the  load  water-line,  are  26 '6,  26*8,  26*8,  26*4,  25  4,  23*4,  and  18*5  feet  % 
respectively,  the  ordinates  being  3  feet  apart     Below  the  lowest  ordinate 
there  b  an  area  for  one  side  of  tne  section  of  24*6  square  feet.    Find  the 
-  area  of  the  midship  section,  using — 

(i)  Simpson's  first  rule ; 
•    (2)  Simpson's  second  rule. 

Ans.  (i)  961  square  feet ;  (2)  9607  square  feet 
16.  The  internal  dimensions  of  a  tank  for  holding  fresh  water  are 
8'  o"  X  3'  6"  X  2'  6".    How  many  tons  of  water  will  it  contain  ? 

J  ^  Ans.  1-04. 

•17.  The  To^-ordinates  of  a  deck  plan  in  feet  are  respectively  ij,  5  J, 
10},  13^1  Mil  Hh  12),  9,  and  3),  and  the  length  of  the  plan  b  128  feet 
Find  the  area  of  the  deck  plim  in  square  yards. 

^N  Ans.  296. 

18.  Referring  tojthe  previous  question,  find  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the 
portion  of  the  pLiQ^tween  the  ordinates  i{  and  5|. 

I  /  Ans.  1067. 

f  19.  The  hajf^rdinates  of  the  midship  section  of  a  vessel  are  22*3,  22*2, 
217,  20'6,  17*2,  13*2,  and  8  feet  in  length  respectively.  The  common 
interval  between  consecutive  ordinates  b  3  feet  l^tween  the  first  and  fifth 
ordinates,  and  i'  6"  between  the  fifth  and.seventh.  Calculate  the  total  area 
of  the  section  in  square  feet 

Ans.  586*2  square  feet 


^ 
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20.  Obtain  the  total  area  included  between  the  first  and  fourth  ordinates 
of  the  section  given  in  the  preceding  question. 

Ans,  392 '8  square  feet 
Ai.  The  semi-ordinates  of  the  load  water-plane  of  a  vessel  are  0*2,  3*6, 
7*4,  10,  II,  107,  9'3,  6*5,  and  2  feet  respectively,  and  they  are  15  feet 
apart.     What  is  the  area  of  the  load  water-plane  ? 

Ans,  1808  square  feet 
/22.  Referring  to  the  previous  question,  what  weight  most  be  taken  out 
ot  the  vessel  to  lighten  her  3}  inches? 

What  additional  immersion  would  result  by  placing  5  tons  on  board  ? 
.  Ans,  15  tons;  I'i6inch. 

/ 23.  The  "  tons  per  inch  immersion ''  of  a  vessel  when  floating  in  salt 
water  at  a  certain  water-plane  is  44*5.     What  is  the  area  of  this  plane  ? 

Ans.  18,690  square  feet. 
/24.  A  curvilinear  area  has  ordinates  3  feet  apart  of  length  97, 10*0,  and 
13*3  feet  respectively.     Find — 

.      (!)  The  area  between  the  first  and  second  ordinates; 
"T     (2)  The  area  between  the  second  and  third  ordinates. 

.  (3)  Check  the  addition  of  these  results  by  finding  the  area  of  the  whole 
figure  by  Simpson's  first  rule. 
25.  Assuming  the  trut^  of  the  five-eight  rule  for  findine  the  area  between 
two  consecutive  ordinates  of  a  curve,  prove  the  truth  of  £e  rule  known  as 
Simpson^s  first  rule. 

1^26.  A  curvilinear  area  has  the  following  ordinates  at  equidistant  intervals 
of  18  feet  :  6*20,  1380,  21*90,  26'40,  22*35,  '4*70^  and  7*35  feet 
Assuming  that  Simpson's  first  nile  b  correct,  find  the  percentage  of  error 
that  would  be  involved  by  using — 

(i)  The  trapezoidal  rule ; 
(2)  Simpson's  second  rule. 

Ans,  (I)  1*2  per  cent ;  (2)  0*4  per  cant 
^7.  A  compartment  for  containing  fresh  water  has  a  mean  section  of 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  26.     The  length  , 

of  the  compartment  is  1 2  feet   How  many 
tons  of  water  will  it  contain  ? 

y  Ans,  17  tons. 

-_  -  ^8.  A  compartment  20  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad,  and  8}  feet  deep,  has  to  be 
lined  with  teak  3  inches  m  thickness. 
EsHmati  the  amount  of  teak  required  in 
cubic  feet,  and  in  tons. 

/  Ans,  365  cubic  feet ;  8*6  tons. 
•^  '^29.  The  areas  of  the  water-line  sec- 
tions of  a  vessel  in  square  feet  are  re- 
spectively 2000^  2000,  1600,  1250,  and 
300.  The  common  interval  between  them 
is  i)  foot.  Find  the  displacement  of  the 
vessel  in  tons  in  salt  water,  neglecting  the 
small  portion  below  the  lowest  water-line 
section. 


«M        «^. 


aa 


^  /, 


Afis,  264^  tons. 


3a  A  series  of  areas,  17*  6"  apart,  contain  094,  208,  3  74,  513,  827, 
VI2-I4,  16-96,  21-82,  2468,  2466,  2256,  17-90,  12-66,  8-40,  5-69,  373, 

Find  the  volume  of  which  the  above 


2'6i,  2'o6,  o  square  feet  respectively, 
are  Uie  sectional  areas. 


Ams,  3429  cubic  feet 
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31.  Show  how  to  estimate  the  change  in  the  mean  draught  of  a  ve»ei  in 
going  from  salt  to  river  water,  and  via  versA, 

A  vessel  floats  at  a  certain  draught  in  river  water,  and  when  floating  in 
sea  water  without  any  change  in  lading,  it  is  found  that  an  addition  of  175 
tons  is  reanired  to  bring  the  vessel  to  die  same  draught  as  in  river  water. 
What  is  the  displacement  after  the  addition  of  the  weight  named  ? 

Afu.  ii,aootons. 
^^      33.  The  vertical  sections  of  a  vessel  10  feet  Apart  have  the  following 
areas :  10^  Co,  60,  70,  50,  40,  20  square  feet    Find  the  volume  of  displace- 
ment, and  the  displacement  in  tons  in  salt  and  fresh  water. 

Ant,  2966  cubic  feet ;  S47  tons,  82*4  tons. 
^^       *3J.  A  cylinder  is  500  feet  long,  20  feet  diameter,  and  floats  with  the 
axis  m  the  water-line.     Find  its  weight  when  floating  ti^us  in  salt  water. 
What  wd^ht  should  be  taken  out  in  order  that  the  cylinder  should  float 
with  its  axis  in  the  snrfftce  if  placed  into  fresh  water  ? 

,  Am.  2244  tons ;  62  tons. 

■^  '34.  A  vessel  b  500  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  floats  at  a  mean  draught 
of  25  feet  when  in  salt  water.  Make  an  approximation  to  her  drai^ht 
when  sh^  passes  into  river  water.  (Coefficient  of  displacement,  0*5 ;  coefficient 
ofL.W.P.,o-6.) 

Ant.  2^  4^ 
«^       *35.  A  piece  of  teak  is  20  feet  long,  4)  inches  thick,  and  its  breadth 
tapers  from  12  inches  at  one  end  to  9  inches  at  the  other  end.    What  is  its 
weight,  and  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  would  it  displace  if  placed  into 
deoL  water  (36  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  ? 

Ans.  34S  lbs. ;  5}  cubic  feet  about. 
*^6.  The  area  of  a  water-plane  is  ^443  square  feet     Find  die  tons  per 
inch  inmiersion.    Supposing  40  tons  placed  on  board,  how  much  would  the 
vessel  sink? 

State  any  slight  error  that  may  be  involved  in  any  assumption  made.  If 
^  tons  were  tucen  out,  would  the  vessel  rise  the  same  amount  ?  What 
further  information  would  you  require  to  give  a  more  accurate  answer  ? 

AfU,  12*96  tons;  3*1  indies  nearly. 
^7.  Bilge  keeb  are  to  be  fitted  to  a  ship  whose  tons  per  inch  is  48. 
The  estimated  weight  of  the  bilge  keels  is  36  tons,  and  the  v(dume  they 
occupy  is  840  cubic  feet     What  will  be  the  increase  of  draught  due  to 
fitting  these  bilge  keels? 

^  Ans,  J  inch. 

38.  The  tons  per  inch  of  a  vessel  at  water-lines  2  feet  apart  are  19*45, 
18*51,  17*25,  15*0,  I3'55,  10-87,  and  6*52,  the  lowest  water-line  being  18 
mches  above  the  underside  of  flat  keeL  Draw  the  curve  of  tons  per  ind^ 
immersion  to  scale,  and  estimate  the  number  of  tons  necessary  to  sink  the 
vessd  from  a  draught  of  12  feet  to  a  draught  of  13'  6". 

Ans,  344  tons. 
"39.  The  steamship  Umbria  is  500  feet  long,  57  feet  broad,  22'  6" 
draught,  9860  tons  diq)lacement,  1 150  square  feet  area  of  immersed  midship 
section.    Find — 

(i)  Block  coeffident  of  displacement 

(2)  Prismatic         „  „ 

(3)  Midship-section  coefficient. 
-     ^  Ans.  (I)  0538 ;  (2)  0-6 ;  (3)  0896. 

40.  The  steamship  Orient  is  445  feet  long,  46  feet  broad,  21'  4)"  draught 
mean  ;  the  midship  section  coeffident  is  0*919,  the  block  coeffident  of  &- 
placement  is  0*621.    Find — 
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(i)  Displacement  in  tons. 

(2)  Area  of  immersed  midship  section. 

(3)  Prismatic  coefficient  of  displacement 
y                          Am.  (I)  7763  tons ;  (a)  904  square  feet ;  (3)  0*675. 

-  ^41.  A  steam  yacht  is  144  feet  long,  22'  6"  broad,  9  feet  draught ;  dis- 
placement, 334  tons  salt  water ;  area  of  midship  section,  124  square  feet. 
Find— 

(i)  Block  coefficient  of  displacement 

(2)  Prismatic        „  „ 

(3)  Midship-section  coefficient 
•  Ans.  (I)  0-4;  (2)  0-65J;  (3)  0-612. 

^42.  Find  the  displacement  in  tons  in  salt  water,  area  of  the  immersed 
mi(hhip  section,  prismatic  coefficient  of  dbplacement,  having  given  the 
following  particulars  :  Length,  168  feet ;  breadth,  25  feet ;  draught,  10' 6" 
midship-section  coefficient,  0*87 ;  block  coefficient  of  displacement,  0*595. 
^  Afu,  750  tons  ;  228*5  squire  feet ;  0*685. 

Ja'I.  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  box,  100  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  20^ 
iMt  deep,  floats  at  a  draught  of  5  febt     Find  the  draught  if  t  central 
comxMirtment  lo  feet  long  is  bilged  below  water. 

Ans.  5'  6|". 

44.  In  a  given  ship,  pillars  in  the  hold  can  be  either  solid  iron  4!  inches 
diameter,  or  hollow  iron  6  inches  diameter  and  half  inch  thick.  Find  the 
saving  in  weight  for  every  100  feet  length  of  these  pillars,  if  hollow  pillars 
are  aBopted  mstead  of  solid,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  solid  hea<u  and 
heels  of^the  hollow  pillars. 

Ans.  1*35  ton. 

45.  What  b  the  solid  contents  of  a  tree  whose  girth  (circumference)  is 
60  inches^  and  length  is  18  feet  ? 

Afis.  35*8  cubic  feet  nearly. 

46.  A  portion  of  a  cylindrical  steel  stem  shaft  casing  is  I2f  feet  long, 
i}  inch  thick,  and  its  external  diameter  is  14  inches.  Find  its  weight  m 
pounds. 

A  MS.  2170  lbs. 
_^  ^7.  A  floating  body  has  a  water-plane  whose  semi-ordinates  25  feet 
apart  are  0*3,  8,  12,  10,  2  feet  respectively,  and  every  ^uare  station  is  in 
the  form  of  a  circle  with  its  centre  in  the  water-plane.     Find  the  volume  of 
displacement  (t  =  f). 

Afu.  12,414  cubic  feet 
A  <|nadrant  of  16  feet  radius  is  divided  by  means  of  ordinates  parallel 
to  one  radius,  and  the  following  distances  away :  4,  8.  10^  12,  13,  14,  15 
feet  reflectively.    The  lengths  of  these  ordinates  ire  found  *to  be  15*49, 
13-86,  12*49,  10*58,  9*33,  7*75,  and  5*57  feet  respectively.     Find— 
(i)  The  exact  area  to  two  places  of  decimals. 

(2)  The  area  by  using  only  ordinates  4  feet  apart 

(3)  The  area  by  using  also  the  half-ordinates. 

(4)  The  area  by  using  all  the  ordinates  given  above. 

(5)  The  area  as  accurately  as  it  b  possible,  supposing  the  ordinate  12*49 

had  not  been  given. 
Afu.  (I)  201*06;  (2)  i97'33;  (3)  19975  ;  (4)  2oo*59;  (5)  2oo*5a 
49.  A  cylindrical  vessel  ^o  feet  long  and  16  feet  diameter  floats  at  a 
constant  drau^t  of  12  feet  in  salt  water.     Using  the  information  given  in 
the  previous  question,  find  the  dbplacement  in  tons. 

Ams.  231  tons  nearly. 
-— KSa  A  bunker  24  feet  long  has  a  mean  section  of  the  form  of  a  trapezoid, 
with  length  of  parallel  sides  ^  feet  and  4*8  feet,  and  dbtance  between  them 
10*5  feet  Find  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  contained  in  the  bunker,  aKuming 
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I  ton  to  occupy  43  cubic  feet.  If  the  parallel  sides  are  perpendicular  to 
one  of  the  other  sides,  and  the  side  4*8  feet  long  is  at  the  top  of  the  section, 
where  will  the  top  of  17  tons  of  coal  be,  supposing  it  to  be  evenly 
distributed  ? 

(This  latter  part  should  be  done  br  a  process  of  trial  and  error.) 

Ans,  22*8  tons ;  2'  3"  below  the  top. 
"-^  -51.  The  sections  of  a  ship  are  20  feet  apart.  A  coal-bunker  extends 
^  from  9  feet  abaft  No.  8  section  to  i  foot  abaft  No.  15  section,  the  total 
length  of  the  bunker  .thus  being  132  feet.  The  areas  of  sections  of  the 
bunker  at  Nos.  8,  ii,  and  15  are  found  to  be  126,  177,  and  145  square 
feet  respectively.  With  this  information  given,  estimate  the  capacity  of  the 
bunker,  assuming  44  cubic  feet  of  coal  to  go  to  the  ton.  Stations  numbered 
from  forward. 

Ans,  495  tons. 
'*^  C2.  The  tons  per  inch  immersion  at  water-lines  2  feet  apart  are  18*09, 
i6*«),  I5'i5»  ^3''5»  *o"49,  and  6*48.  The  draught  of  water  to  the  top 
water-line  is  1 16,  and  below  the  lowest  water-line  there  is  a  displacement 
of  75*3  tons.  Find  the  displacement  in  tons,  and  construct  a  curve  of 
displacement. 

Ans,  1712  tons. 
'■^^  53.  A  tube  35  feet  long,  16  feet  diameter,  closed  at  the  ends,  floats  in 
-   salt  water  with  its  axis  in  mt  surface.     Find  approximately  the  thickness  of 

the  tube,  supposed  to  be  of  iron,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  ends. 
...^  Ans,  0*27  foot 

54.  Find  the  floating  power  of  a  topmast,  length  64  feet,  mean  diameter 
21  inches,  the  wood  of  the  topmast  weighing  36  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

(The  floating  power  of  a  spar  is  the  weight  it  will  sustain,  and  this  b 
the  diflerence  between  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  water  it  displaces, 
in  constructing  a  raft,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  weight  of 
human  beings  is  to  be  placed  0n  it,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  provisions 
and  water  ma^y  be  safely  carried  tauUr  it  For  instance,  a  cask  of  beef 
ijlung  boneaOi  would  be  116  lbs.,  above  300  lbs.  See  ''Sailor's  Pocket* 
book,''  \ij  Admiral  Bedford.) 

Am,  4310  lbs. 

5$.  Show  that  the  following  approximate  values  may  be  taken  for  the 
"  tons  per  inch  immersion  "  in  salt  water  at  the  load  draught : — 

(1)  For  ships  with  fine  ends         Jg  x  L  X  B 

(2)  „         of  ordinary  form     jl)  x  L  X  B 

(3)  „         with  bluff  ends       5^  x  L  x  B^ 

L  and  B  being  the  length  and  breadth  respectively  of  the  load  water-plane. 
56.  Show  that  a  vessel  passing  from  water  of  density  tf  into  water  of 

density  d  ((f  being  greater  than  d)  will  decrease  her  freeboard  by  ^jt  •  -j- 

inches,  where  W  is  the  displacement  in  tons  and  T  the  tons  per  inch 
immersion  when  in  the  denser  water. 

~  A  vessel  400  feet  long,  45  feet  broad,  floats  in  Belfieist  water  (loii  ozs. 
to  a  cubic  foot)  at  a  draught  of  21'  2 J".  By  how  much  will  the  free- 
board be  increased  when  in  salt  water  (1025  ozs.  to  a  cubic  foot)  ?  (Coeffi- 
cient of  fineness  of  displacement,  0*62 ;  coefficient  of  fineness  of  L.W.P.y 

Ans,  2*9  inches. 
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CHAPTER  IT- 

MOMENTS,    CENTRE   OF  GRAVITY,    CENTRE   OF  BUOY- 
ANCY,   DISPLACEMENT  TABLE,   PLANIMETER,  ETC 

Principle  of  Moments. — The  moment  of  a  force  about 
any  given  line  is  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  its  line  of  action  from  that  line.  It  may 
also  be  regarded  as  the  tendency  to  turn  about  the  line.  A 
man  pushes  at  the  end  of  a  capstan  bar  (as  Fig.  27)  with  a 
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certain  force.  The  tendency  of  the  capstan  to  turn  about  its 
axis  is  given  by  the  force  exerted  by  the  man  multiplied  by 
his  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  capstan,  and  this  is  the 
moment  of  the  force  about  the  axis.  If  P  is  the  force  exerted 
by  the  man  in  pounds  (see  Fig.  27),  and  ^  is  his  distance  from 
the  axis  in  feet,  then — 

The  moment  about  the  axis  =s  P  x  ^  foot-lbs. 

The  same  moment  can  be  obtained  by  a  smaller  force  with 
a  larger  leverage,  or  a  larger  force  with  a  smaller  leverage,  and 
the  moment  can  be  increased : — 

(i)  By  increasing  the  force; 

(a)  By  increasing  the  distance  of  the  force  from  the  axis. 
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If,  in  addition,  there  is  another  man  helping  the  first  man, 
exerting  a  force  of  P  lbs.  at  a  distance  from  the  axis  of  d 
feet,  the  total  moment  about  the  axis  is — 

(Px^  +  (P'X/f)foot.lbs. 

We  must  now  distinguish  between  moments  tending  to  turn 
one  way  and  those  tending  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Thus,  in  the  above  case,  we  may  take  a  rope  being  wound 
on  to  the  drum  of  the  capstan,  hauling  a  weight  W  lbs.  If  the 
radius  of  the  drum  be  a  feet,  then  the  rope  tends  to  turn  the 
capstan  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  men,  and  the  moment 
about  the  axis  is  given  by — 

W  X  a  foot-lbs. 

If  the  weight  is  just  balanced,  then  there  is  no  tendency  to 
turn,  and  hence  no  moment  about  the  axis  of  the  capstan,  and 
leaving  out  of  account  all  consideration  of  friction,  we  have — 

(P  X  ^  +  (F  X  ^)  =  W  X  a 

The  most  common  forces  we  have  to  deal  with  are  those 
CHused  by  gravity,  or  the  attraction  of  bodies  to  the  earth.  This 
is  known  as  their  weight,  and  the  direction  of  these  forces  must 
(Q  be  parallel  at  any  given  place.  If  we  have  a  number  of 
weighte,  Wi,  W„  and  W„  on  a  beam  at  A,  B,  and  C  (Fig.  18), 
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whose  end  is  fixed  at  O,  the  moment  of  these  weights  about  O 
is  given  by — 

(W|  X  AO)  +  (W,  X  BO)  +  (W,  X  CO) 
This  gives  the  tendency  of  the  beam  to  turn  about  O,  due  to 
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the  weights  Wi,  Wj,  and  W,  placed  upon  it,  and  the  beam  must 
be  strong  enough  at  O  in  order  to  resist  this  tendency,  or,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  bending  moment.  Now,  we  can  evidently 
place  a  single  weight  W,  equal  to  the  simi  of  the  weights 
Wi,  Ws,  and  W„  at  some  point  on  the  beam  so  that  its  moment 
about  O  shall  be  the  same  as  tfiat  due  to  the  three  weights. 
If  P  be  this  point,  then  we  must  have — 

W  X  OP  =  (W,  X  OA)  +  (Wa  X  OB)  +  (W,  X  OC) 
or,  since  W  =  W,  +  W,  +  W, 

QP  ^  (W,  X  OA)  +  (W.  X  OB)  +  (W.  X  OC) 
W,  +  W,  +  W, 

•  ExampU.—Yoxa  weights,  30,  40,  50,  60  lbs.  respectively,  are  placed 
on  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  O,  at  distances  from  O  of  3,  4,  5,  6  feet 
respectively.  Find  the  bending  moment  at  O,  and  also  the  position  of  a 
single  weight  eqoal  to  the  four  weights  which  will  giv^  the  same  bending 
moment. 

Bending  moment  at  O  =  (30  X  3)  +  (40  X  4)  +  (S©  X  5)  +  (60  x  6) 
=  90+160  +  250  +  360 
=  860  foot-lbs. 
Total  weight  =  180  lbs. 
/•  poiition  of  single  weight  =  H)  =  4}  feet  from  O 

Centre  of  Gravity. — The  single  weight  W  above,  when 
placed  at  P,  has  the  same  effect  on  the  beam  at  O  as  the 
three  weights  Wj,  W„  and  W,.  The  point  P  is  termed  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  W„  Wj,  and  W,.  Thus  we 
may.  define  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  number  of  weights  as 
follows : — 

T?ie  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  Uf eights  is  that  point  at 
which  we  may  r^ard  the  whole  system  as  being  concentrated. 

This  definition  will  apply  to  the  case  of  a  solid  body,  since 
we  may  r^ard  it  as  composed  of  a  very  large  number  of  small 
particles,  each  of  which  has  a  definite  weight  and  occupies 
a  definite  position.  A  homogeneous  solid  has  the  same 
density  throughout  its  volume ;  and  all  the  solids  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  are  taken  as  homogeneous  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

It  follows,  from  the  above  definition  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  that  if  a  body  is  suspended  at  its  centre  of  gravity, 
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it  would  be  perfectly  balanced  and  have  no  tendency  to  move 
away  from  any  position  in  which  it  might  be  placed. 

To  Find  the  Position  of  tlie  Centre  of  Gravity 
of  a  number  of  Weights  lying  in  a  Plane. — ^Two  lines 
are  drawn  in  the  plane  at  right  angles,  and  the  moment  of  the 
system  of  weights  is  found  successively  about  each  of  these 
lines.  The  total  weight  being  known,  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  each  of  these  lines  is  found,  and  conse- 
quently the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  definitely  fixed. 


Fig.  sQb 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  principles  in- 
volved :  Four  weights,  of  15,  3,  10,  and  5  lbs.  respectively, 
are  lying  on  a  table  in  definite  positions  as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 
Find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  these  weights. 
(If  the  legs  of  the  table  were  removed,  this  would  be  the  place 
where  we  should  attach  a  rope  to  the  table  in  order  that  it 
should  remain  horizontal,  the  weight  of  the  table  being 
neglected.) 
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Draw  two  lines,  0:c,  Oy,  at  right  angles  on  the  table  in 
anj  convenient  position,  and  measure  the  distances  of  each  of 
the  weights  from  Ox,  Oy  respectively:  these  distances  are 
indicated  in  the  figure.  The  total  weight  is  33  lbs.  The 
moment  of  the  weights  about  O^  is — 

(is  X  7)  +  (3  X  3)  +  (10  X  5)  +  (5  X  ri)  =  171-5  foot-lbs. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  O*  =  -^ — -  =  5'^  feet 

If  we  draw  a  line  AA  a  distance  of  5*2  feet  from  O^,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
line  AA. 

Similarly,  we  take  moments  about  O^,  finding  that  the 
moment  is  150  foot-lbs.,  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  Oy  is — 

J^  =  4-a5  feet 

If  we  draw  a  line  BB  a  dbtance  of  4*25  feet  from  O^,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  must  be  somewhere  in  the  line 
BB.  The  point  G,  where  AA  and  BB  meet,  will  be  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  weights. 

Centres  of  Gravity  of  Plane  Areas. — ^A  plane  area  has 
length  and  breadth,  but  no  thickness,  and  in  order  to  give  a 
definite  meaning  to  what  is  termed  its  centre  of  gravity,  the 
area  is  supposed  to  be  the  surface  of  a  thin  lamina  or  plate  of 
homogeneous  material  of  uniform  thickness.  With  this  sup- 
position, the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  area  is  that  point  at 
which  it  can  be  suspended  and  remain  in  equilibrium. 

Centres  of  Oravi^  of  Plane  Figures. 

Circle. — The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  is  obviously  at 
its  centre. 

Square  and  Rectangle. — ^The  centre  of  gravity  of 
either  of  these  figures  is  at  the  point  where  the  diagonals 
intersect 

Rhombus  and  Rhomboid.— The  centre  of  gravity  of 
either  of  these  figures  is  at  the  point  where  the  diagonals 
intersect 
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Triangle.— Take  the  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  30.  Bisect  any 
two  sides  BC,  AC  in  the  points  D  and  E.  Join  AD,  BE.  The 
point  G  where  these  two  lines  intersect  is  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  the  triangle.  It  can  be 
proved  that  the  point  G  is 
situated  so  that  DG  is  one-third 
DA,  and  EG  is  one-third  EB. 
We  therefore  have  the  following 
rules: — 

I.  Bisect  any  two  sides  of 
the  triangle^  and  join  the  points 
thus  odtained  to  the  opposite  angu- 
^*  ^  lar  points.      Then  the  point  in 

which  these  two  lines  intersect  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle, 
2.  Bisect  any  side  of  the  triangle ^  and  join  the  point  thus 
obtained  with  the  opposite  angular  point.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle  will  be  on  this  line,  and  at  a  point  at  one-third  its 
length  measured  from  the  bisected  side. 

Trapezium. — Let  ABCD,  Fig.  31,  be  a  trapezium.  By 
joining  the  comers  A  and  C  we  can  divide  the  figure  into  two 
triangles,  ADC,  ABC.    The  centres  of  gravity,  E  and  F,  of 

these  triangles  can  be 
found  as  indicated 
above.  Join  EF.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  figure  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  line 
£F.  Again,  join  the 
comers  D  and  B,  thus 
dividing  the  figure  into 
two  triangles  ADB, 
CDB.    The  centres  of 


Fig.  31. 


gravity,  H  and  K,  of  these  triangles  can  be  foimd.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  figure  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
line  HK  \  therefore  the  point  G,  where  the  lines  HK  and  EF 
intersect,  must  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium. 

The  following  is  a  more  convenient  method  of  finding  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezium.    * 
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Let  ABCD,  Fig.  32,  be  a  trapezium.     Draw  the  diagonals 
AC,  BD,  intersecting  at  E.    In  the  figure  CE  is  greater  than 


EA,  and  DE  is  greater  than  EB.  Make  CH  =  EA  and  DF 
S3  EB.  Join  FH.  Then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle 
EFH  will  also  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  ABCD.' 

(A  useful  exercise  in  drawing  would  be  to  take  a  trapezium 
on  a  large  scale  and  find  its 
centre  of  gravity  by  each  of 
the  above  methods.  If  the 
drawing  is  accurately  done,  the 
point  should  be  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  found  by 
each  method.) 

To  find  the  Centre  of 
Gravity  of  a  Plane  Area 
by  Experiment. — Draw  out 
the  area  on  a  piece  of  card- 
board or  stiff  paper,  and  cut 
out  the  shape.  Then  suspend 
the  cardboard  as  indicate  in 
Fifii'  33»  *  small  weight,  W, 
being  allowed  to  hang  plumb. 
A  line  drawn  behind  the  string  AW  must  pass  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Mark  on  the  cardboard  two  points  on  the 
string,  as  A  and  B,  and  join.  Then  the  centre  of  gravity  must 
lie  on  AB.  Now  suspend  the  cardboard  by  another  point,  C, 
*  See  Ejuunple  22,  for  C.G.  of  %  trapezoid. 


Fia  33. 
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as  in  Fig.  34,  and  draw  the  line  CD  immediately  behind  the 
string  of  the  plumb-bob  W.  Then  also  the  centre  of  gravity 
must  lie  on  the  line  CD.    Consequently  it  follows  that  the 

point  of  intersection  G  of  the 
lines  AB  and  CD  must  be  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  given 
area. 

ExampU, — Set  out  the  section  of 
A  beam  on  a  piece  of  stiff  ptaper,  and 
find  by  experiment  the  position  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  the  beam  being  formed 
of  a  buiD  plate  9  inches  deep  and 
\  indi  thick,  naving  tvro  angles  on  the 
upper  edge,  each  f  x  3"  X  J". 

Ans,  3  inches  from  the  top. 


Centres  of  Oravily  of  Sollda 
formed  of  Homogeneous 
Material. 

Sphere.  —  The     centre    of 
gravity  of  a  sphere  is  at  its  centre. 
Cylinder.— The    centre    of 
gravity  of  a  cylinder  is  at  one- 
half  its  height  from  the  base,  on 
the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  ends. 
Pyramid  or  Cone. — The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pyramid 
or  cone  is  at  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  apex  from  the  base, 
on  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base  to  the 
apex. 

Moment  of  an  Area. 

The  geometrical  moment  of  a  plane  area  relatively  to  a 
given  axis,  is  the  product  of  its  area  into  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  given  axis.  It  follows 
that  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  known  relatively  to 
the  given  axis  if  we  know  the  geometrical  moment  about  the 
axis  and  also  the  area,  for  the  distance  will  be  the  moment 
divided  by  the  area.    It  is  usnal  to  speak  of  the  moment  of  an 
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area  about  a  given  axis  when  the  geometrical  moment  is  really 
meant 

To  find  the  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Oravily  of 
%  Onrvilinear  Area  with  respect  to  one  of  its  Ordi- 
nataa. — Let  AEDO,  Fig.  35,  be  a  plane  curvilinear  area,  and 


we  wish  to  find  its  centre  of  gravity  with  respect  to  the  end 
ordinate,  OA.  To  do  this,  we  must  first  find  the  moment  of 
the  total  area  about  OA,  and  this  divided  by  the  area  of  the 
figure  itself  will  give  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
OA.  Take  any  ordinate,  PQ,  a  distance  of  x  firom  OA,  and 
at  PQ  draw  a  strip  Ajp  wide.  Then  the  area  of  the  strip  is 
/  X  Ajp  very  nearly,  and  the  moment  of  the  strip  about  OA  b 
(y  X  ^)x  very  nearly. 

If  now  Ax  be  made  indefinitely  small,  the  moment  of  the 
strip  about  OA  will  be — 

y  .X  .dx 

Now,  we  can  imagine  the  whole  area  divided  up  into  such 
strips,  and  if  we  added  up  the  moments  about  OA  of  all  such 
strips,  we  should  obtain  the  total  moment  about  OA.  Therefore, 
using  the  notation  we  employed  for  finding  the  area  of  a  plane 
curvilinear  figure  on  p.  14,  we  shall  have — 

Moment  of  the  total  area  about  "OA  s^  jy.x.dm 
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and  this  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  expression  for  the  moment. 
Therefore,  instead  of  y  we  put  yx  through  Simpson's  rule  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  the  result  will  be  the  moment  about  OA. 
Set  off  on  BC  a  length  BF  =  BC  X  h,  and  on  DE  a  length 
DG  =  DE  X  2h.  Then  draw  through  all  such  points  a  curve, 
as  OFG.^  Any  ordinate  of  this  curve  will  give  tfie  ordinate  of 
the  original  cture  at  that  point  multiplied  by  its  distance  frOm 
OA.  The  area  of  an  elementary  strip  of  this  new  curve  will  be 
y  ,x  .dxy  and  the  total  area  of  the  new  curve  will  he  fy.x.dx, 
or  the  moment  of  the  original  figure  about  OA.  Theodore,  to 
find  the  moo^ent  of  a  curvilinear  figure  about  an  end  ordinate, 
we  take  each  ordinate  and  multiply  it  by  its  distance  from  the 
end  ordinate.  These  products,  put  through  Simpson's  rule  in 
the  ordinary  way,  will  give  the  moment  of  the  figure  about  the 
end  ordinate.  This  moment  divided  by  the  area  will  give  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  from  the  end 
ordinate. 

Example, — A  midship  section  has  semi-ordinates,  i'  6"  apart,  com- 
mencing at  the  L.W.L.,  of  length  8-6o,  8io,  695,  4*90,  275,  ryo^  070 
feet  respectively.  Find  the  area  of  the  section  and  the  distance  of  its  C.G. 
from  the  L.W.I>. 


Numbtfof 

Lengtlior 

Simpson't 

FonctioDof 

Namberof 

Products  for 

ordinates. 

multtpUen. 

ordinates. 

No,  I  ord. 

moment. 

I 

8-60 

I 

860 

0 

o-o 

a 

8- 10 

4 

32-40 

I 

32-40 

3 

6-95 

a 

1390 

a 

4 

4-90 

4 

19*60 

3 

58-80 

1 

275 

3 

5-50 

4 

22-00 

150 

4 

6-00 

5 

3000 

y 

070 

1 

070 

6 

4*20 

86-70 


Function  of 
moment 


}  l75-» 


The  half-area  will  be  giren  by  8670  X  (1  X  i*5)  =  43*35  square  feet 
and  the  whole  area  is  00*70        „ 

The  arrangement  above  is  adopted  in  order  to  save  labour  in 

'  If  the  original  curve  is  a  parabola  of  the  second  order,  this  curve  will 
be  one  of  the  third  order,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  Simpson's  first  rule 
will  integrate  a  parabola  of  the  third  order. 
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finding  the  moment  of  the  area.  In  the  fourth  column  we  have 
the  functions  of  the  ordinates,  or  the  ordinates  multiplied  succes- 
sively by  their  proper  multipliers.  In  the  fifth  column  is  placed, 
not  the  actual  distance  of  each  ordinate  from  the  No.  i  ordi- 
nate, but  the  number  of  intervals  away,  and  the  distance  apart 
is  brought  in  at  the  end.  In  the  sixth  column  the  products  of 
the  functions  in  column  4  and  the  multipliers  in  coliunn  5  are 
placed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  put  the  ordinates 
through  Simpson's  multipliers  first,  and  then  multiplied  by  the 
numbers  in  the  fifth  column  after.  This  is  the  reverse  to  the 
rule  given  in  words  above,  which  was  put  into  that  form  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  principle  involved  more  plainly.  The 
final  .result  will,  of  coxurse,  be  the  same  in  either  case,  the 
met&od  adopted  giving  the  result  with  the  least  amount  of 
labour,  because  column  4  is  wanted  for  finding  the  area.  The 
turn  of  the  products  in  column  6  will  not  be  the  moment 
required,  because  it  has  to  be  multiplied  as  follows :  First,  by 
one-third  the  common  interval,  and  second,  by  the  distance 
apart  of  the  ordinates. 

The  moment  of  the  half-area  )  „  /i  ^    i\  ..    1 

about  the  L.W.L.  j  =  iTS'^o  X  (i  X  i^)  X  i^ 

=  i3i'4 

and  the  distance  of  the  C.G.  of  the  half-area  firom  the  L.W.L. 


IXVA 

Moment  +  area  =  /,  Z  =  3*03  feet 
43  35 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  multiplied  both  columns 
4  and  6  by  one-third  the  common  interval,  the  distance  of  the 
CLG.  from  No.  z  ordinate  being  obtained  by— 

i75'go  X  (i  X  I'S)  X  I'S 
8670  X  (J  X  vs) 

The  expression  ^  X  1*5  is  common  to  both  top  and  bottom, 
and  so  can  be  cancelled  out,  and  we  have — 


86-70         -303  feet 
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The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  half-area  with 
regard  to  the  L.W.L.  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole 
area. 

When  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  large  area,  such  as 
a  water-plane  of  a  vessel,  it  is  usual  to  take  moments  ahouf 
the  middle  ordinate.  This  considerably  simplifies  the  work, 
because  the  multipliers  in  column  5  are  not  so  large. 

Example, — ^The  semi-ordinates  of  the  load  water-plane  of  a  vessel  395 
feet  long  are,  commencing  from  forward,  o,  10*2,  20'0,  27*4,  32*1,  34'oj 
33*8,  3t7>  276,  20-6,  9-4.  Find  the  area  and  the  distance  of  its  C.G. 
from  the  middle  ordinate. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  an  appendage  abaft  the  last  ordinate, 
having  an  area  of  153  square  feet,  and  whose  C.G.  is  5-6  feet  abaft  the  last 
ordinate.  Taking  this  appendage  into  account,  find  the  area  an^f  the 
position  of  Uie  C.G.  of  the  water-plane. 


N  ambct  of 
ordinates. 

Length  of 
ordinates. 

Simpton't 
multtplien. 

Function  of 
ordinatM. 

Number  of 

interval  from 

mid.  ord. 

Product  for 
moment. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

\ 

9 
10 
II 

CO 
IO'2 
20-0 
27-4 
321 

340 

33-8 
317 
27-6 
20*6 
9*4 

I 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 
2 

4 

I 

0-0 

408 

40*0 

109*6 

642 

1360 

67-6 
1268 

9*4 

5 

4 
3 
a 
I 

0 

z 
a 
3 
4 
5 

CO 

163-2 

120*0 

219*2 

642 

566-6 

67-6 

253'6 

165*6 
3296 

47-0 

732-0  863-4 

The  half-area  will  be  given  by — 

732*0  X  fl  X  39-5)  «  9638  square  feet 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  number  of  intervals  away  from  the  middle 
ordinate,  and  the  products  are  obtained  for  the  forward  portion  adding  up 
to  j66*6,  and  they  are  obtained  for  the  after  portion  adding  up  to  863*4. 
This  gives  an  excess  aft  of  863-4  -  5666  =s  296-8.   The  distance  of  the  C.G. 
abaft  the  middle  ordinate  is  then  given  by — 

296-8  X  39-5 
7320 

The  area  of  both  sides  is  19,276  sauare  feet. 
^  The  second  part  of  the  question  takes  into  account  an  appendage  abaA 
No.  II  ordinate,  having  an  area  of  153  square  feet. 


16 'oi  feet 
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Th«  total  area  will  then  be— 

19,276  +  153  =  19,429  square  feet 

To  find  the  podtion  of  the  C.G.  of  the  whole  water-plane,  we  take 
moments  about  No.  6  ordinate,  the  distance  of  the  C.G.  of  the  appendage 
fix)m  it  being — 

>97'5  +  5*6  =  203-1  feet 
Moment  of  main  area  abaft  No.  i  ordinate  =  I9»276  x  i6'Oi  =  308,609 
„        appendage      „  „       s=  153  X  203*1  =  31,074 

.*.  total  moment  abaft  No.  6  ordinate  =  308,609  +  3I1O74 

=  339»683 
and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  \     339683  __  .-.  o  r    ^ 
of  the  whole  area  abaft  No.  6  ordinate  /  =  I9429  -  ^/  4» '««« 

To  find  the  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of 
a  Curvilinear  Area  contained  between  Two  Con- 
secutive Ordinates  with  respect  to  the  Near  End 
Ordinate. — ^The  rule  investigated  in  the  previous  paragraph 
for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  area  about  its  end  ordi- 
nate fails  when  applied  to  such  a  case  as  the  above.  For 
instance,  try  the  following  example : — 

A  curve  has  ordinates  10,  9,  7  feet  long,  4  feet  apart.  To 
find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  portion  between 
the  two  first  ordinates  with  respect  to  the  end  ordinate. 


Ordinates. 

Simpson's 
multipliers. 

Functions. 

MultipUers 
formoment. 

Producu  for 
moment 

10 
9 

7 

1 

—  I 

50 

72 

-7 

0 

I 
2 

0 

72 
-14 

"S 


58 


Centre  of  gravity  from  the  end  ordinate  would  be— 


58x4 
"5 


=s  2 


[15  feet 


Now  this  is  evidently  wrong,  since  the  shape  of  the  curve  is 
such  that  the  centre  of  gravity  ought  to  be  slightly  less  than 
2  feet  from  the  end  ordinate. 

We  must  use  the  following  rule  : — 

To  ten  times  the  middle  ordinate  add  three  times  the  near 
end  ordinate  and  subtract  the  far  end  ordinate.    Multiply  the 
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remainder  by  one-twenty-fourth  the  square  of  the  common  interval 
The  product  will  he  the  moment  about  the  end  ordinate. 

Using  yxy  y^  yti  for  the  lengths  of  the  ordini^tes,  and  h  the 
common  interval,  the  moment  of  the  portion  between   the 
ordinates^i  and^t  about  the  ordinate  j'l  is  given  by — 
u 

We  will  now  apply  this  rule  to  the  case  considered  above^ 


OrdinatM. 

Arau 

Momeat. 

Smpson's 
multiplien. 

FoBcdooc. 

Simpson't 
muHipUen. 

Fundioos. 

to 
9 
7 

1 

—  I 

50 
-7 

3 

ID 

—  I 

39 
90 

"5 


"3 


Moment  =  113  X  ^ 
Area=  115  X^ 

Therefore  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  end  oidi- 
nate  is — 

"3  Xjf  _  113  X  2  X  3 
I'SXA         "5X3 

=  Tfl  =  1-965  feet 

This  result  is  what  one  might  expect  by  considering  the 
shape  of  the  curve. 

To  find  the  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a 
Oorvilinear  Area  with  respect  to  its  Base.— Let  DABC, 
Fig*  36,  be  a  plane  curvilinear  area.  We  wish  to  find  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  base  DC.  To  do 
this,  we  must  first  find  the  moment  of  the  figure  about  DC  and 
divide  it  by  the  area.  Take  any  ordinate  PQ,  and  at  PQ 
draw  a  consecutive  ordinate  giving  a  strip  A^  wide.  Then  the 
area  of  the  strip  is — 

/  X  Ajc  very  nearly 
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Fig.  iC 


and  regarding  it  as  a  rectangle,  its  centre  of  gravity  is  at  a 
distance  of  \y  from  the  base.  Therefore  the  moment  of  the 
strip  about  the  base  is — 

If  now  we  consider  the  strip 
to  be  indefinitely  thin,  its 
moment  about  the  base  will 
be— 

and  the  moment  of  the  total 
area  about  the  base  must  be 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  such  strips,  or — 

This  expression  for  the  moment  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  for 
the  area,  viz.  jy.dx.  Therefore,  instead  of  y  we  put  jy 
through  Simpson's  rule  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  moment  of  the  area  about  DC. 

Sxampie, — An  athwartship  coal-bunker  b  6  feet  lon^  in  a  fore-and-aft 
direction.  It  is  bounded  at  the  sides  by  two  longitudinal  bulkheads  34  feet 
apart,  and  1^  a  horizontal  line  at  the  top.  The  bottom  is  formed  by  the 
inner  bottom-  of  the  ship,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  curre  having  vertical 
ordinates  measured  from  the  top  of  12*5,  15*0,  16 'O,  16*3,  16*4,  16*3,  16*0, 
15*0^  12*5  feet  respectively,  the  first  and  last  ordinates  being  on  the  bulk- 
heads.    Find— 

(i)  The  number  of  tons  of  coal  the  bunker  will  hold* 

(2)  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  coal  from  the  top. 

llie  inner  bottom  is  symmetrical  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  so  we 
need  only  deal  with  one  side.    The  work  is  arranged  as  foUows : — 


Ordimtes. 

Simpson't 

Foacttonsof 

Squares  of 

Sunpton's 

Fanctioos 

ordimues. 

muUipUcrs. 

of  squares. 

16-4 

1 

164 

269 

269 

16-3 

4 

65-2 

266 

1064 

i6-o 

2 

32-0 

256 

512 

15-0 

4 

6o-o 

225 

900 

12-5 

I 

125 

156 

156 

Function  of  area  186*1 


Function  of  moment  2901 


1  This  assumes  that  Simpson's  first  rule,  which  will  most  probablj  be 
used,  will  correctly  integrate  a  parabola  of  the  fourth  order,  wnidi  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  case  for  all  practical  parposcs. 
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Common  interval  =  4*25  feet 
Half-area  of  section  =  i86'i  X  )  X  4*25  square  feet 
Volume  of  bunker  =  i86-i  X  4^?  X  2  x  6  ^^^.^  ^^^ 

3 
Number  of  tons  of  coal  =  186*  i  X  JJ 
=  72  tons 

Moment  of  half-area  below  top  =  2901  X  i  X  ^ 


And  distance  of  C.G.  from  the  top  = 


2 

moment 
area 


,9o.xix4|5 
°    .86.xi:iS       ■«^'    » 

3 
=  7"8  feet. 

In  the  first  three  columns  we  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  finding  the  area.  In  the  fourth  column  is  placed,  not  the 
half-squares,  but  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  in  column  i,  the 
multiplication  by  \  being  brought  in  at  the  end.  These 
sqiiares  are  then  put  through  Simpson's  multipliers,  and  the 
addition  of  column  6  will  give  a  function  of  the  moment  of 
the  area  about  the  base.  This  multiplied  by  \  and  by  \  the 
common  interval  gives  the  actual  moment  This  moment 
divided  by  the  area  gives  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
we  want  It  will  be  noticed  that  \  the  common  interval 
comes  in  top  and  bottom,  so  that  we  divide  the  function  of  the 
moment  2901  by  the  function  of  the  area  186*1,  and  then 
multiply  by  \  to  get  the  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  required. 

It  is  not  often  required  in  practice  to  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  an  area  with  respect  to  its  base,  because  most  of  the 
areas  we  have  to  deal  with  are  symmetrical  either  side  of  a 
centre  line  (as  water-planes),  but  the  problem  sometimes  occurs, 
the  question  above  being  an  example. 

To  find  the  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of 
an  Area  bounded  by  a  Curve  and  Two  RadiL — We 
have  already  seen  (p.  15)  how  to  find  the  area  of  a  figure  such 
as  this.  It  is  simply  a  step  further  to  find  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  with  reference  to  either  of  the  bounding  radiL 
Let  OAB,  Fig.  13,  be  a  figure  bounded  by  a  curve,  AB,  and 
two  bounding  radii,  OA,  OB.  Take  any  radius  OP,  the  angle 
BOP  being  called  tf,  and  the  length  of  OP  being  called  n 
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Draw  a  consecutive  radius,  OP;  the  angle  POF  being  indefi- 
nitely small,  we  may  call  it  dd.  Using  the  assumptions  we 
have  ahready  employed  in  finding  areas,  the  area  POP  = 
\f^.d6,  POF  being  regarded  as  a  triangle.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  POF  is  at  g,  and  Og  =  fr,  and  gm  is  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  OB,  and^w  =  §r.  sin  0  (see  p.  91). 

The  moment  of  the  area\      /,  •    ,/jv  ^  /,     ^.    y,x 
POFaboutOB  }=(i^.^^)x(!r.smtf) 

=  \f^.sme.de 
The  moment  of  the  whole  figure  about  OB  is  the  siun  of 
the  moments  of  all  such  small  areas  as  POF,  or,  using  the 
ordinary  notation — 

\jr^.sme.de 

This  is  precisely  similar  in  form  to  the  expression  we  found 
for  the  area  of  such  a  figure  as  the  above  (see  p.  15),  viz. — 

so  that,  instead  of  putting  \f^  through  Simpson's  rule,  measiuring 
r  at  equidistant  angular  intervals,  we  put  ^r*  .  sin  0  through 
the  rule  in  a  similar  way.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  example : — 

Example, — Find  the  area  and  position  of  centre  of  ^vity  of  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle  with  reference  to  one  of  its  bounding  radii,  the  radius  being 
10  feet 

We  will  diyide  the  quadrant  by  radii  15^  apart,  and  thus  be  able  to  use 
Simpson's  first  rule. 


"3  . 
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Function  of  area  1800 


Function  of  moment  1 1 ,452 
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The  circular  measure  of  180°  =  ir  =  3*1416 
,.0^32416 

A  *rea  =  1 800  X  1  X  Q  X  2^  ^ 
=  78*54  square  feet 
Moment  of  area  about  the  first  radius  si  1,452  ^  r^  (  tX     ,2      ) 

therefore  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  from  the  first  radius  is— 

"■«-''3-''(l-^') 

11452x2  -^ 

=  78o^l  =424  feet 

The  exact  distance  of  the  centre'  of  gravity  of  a  quadrant 

A 

from  either  of  its  bounding  radii  is  -^  times  the  radius,  and  if 

this  is  applied  to  the  above  example,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
result  is  correct  to  two  places  of  decimals,  and  would  have 
been  more  correct  if  we  had  put  in  the  values  of  the  sines  of 
the  angles  to  a  larger  nimiber  of  decimal  places. 

Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Solid  Body  which  is 
bounded  by  a  Curved  Surface  and  a  Plane. — In  the 
first  chapter  we  saw  that  the  finding  the  volume  of  such  a  solid 
as  this  was  similar  in  principle  to  the  fijiding  the  area  of  a 
plane  curve,  the  only  difiference  being  that  we  substitute  areas 
for  simple  ordinates,  and  as  a  result  get  the  volume  required. 
The  operation  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  volume  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  dividing  planes  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
operation  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  curvilinear  area 
m  relation  to  one  of  its  ordinates.  This  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example : — 

Example, — A  coal-bunker  has  sections  17'  6"  apart,  and  the  areas  of 
these  sections,  commencing  from  forward,  are  98,  123,  137,  135,  122  square 
feet  respectively.  Find  the  volume  of  the  bunker,  and  the  position  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction. 
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Areas. 

Simpton't 

Functions  of 
areas. 

Number  of 

intervals  from 

forward. 

ProducUfor 
moments. 

98 
123 

135 
122 

98 
492 

274 
540 
122 

0 

I 
2 

3 

4 

0 
492 

548 
1620 
488 

1526 


3148 


moment  =  3148  x 
/,  dirtance  of  centre  of  gravity  \  ^  3^48  x  i 
from  forwaid  end  /  1526 


Volume  =  1526  X  )  X  17I  =  8902  cubic  feet 
'^     J  X  17*  : 


11. 


X  17* 
!  36*2  feet 


It  is  always  advisable  to  roughly  check  any  result  such 
as  this ;  and  iif  this  habit  is  formed,  it  will  often  prevent  mis- 
takes being  made.  The  total  length  of  this  bunker  is  4  x 
17'  6"  s  70  feet,  and  the  areas  of  the  sections  show  that  the 
bunker  is  fuller  alt  than  forward,  and  so,  on  the  face  of  it,  we 
should  expect  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  be  some- 
what abaft  the  middle  of  the  length ;  and  this  is  shown  to  be 
so  by  the  result  of  the  calculation.  Also  as  regards  the  volume. 
This  must  be  less  than  the  volume  of  a  solid  70  feet  long,  and 
having  a  constant  section  equal  to  the  area  of  the  middle 
section  of  the  bunker.  The  volume  of  such  a  body  would 
be  70  X  137  B  9590  cubic  feet.  The  volume,  as  found  by 
the  calculation,  is  8902  cubic  feet,  thus  giving  a  coefficient  of 
|i|^  =s  o«93  nearly,  which  is  a  reasonable  result  to  expect 

Centre  of  Baoyancy. — ^The  centre  of  buoyancy  of  a 
vessel  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  underwater  volume,  or, 
more  simply,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water. 
This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
tlie  ship  herself.  The  centre  of  buoyancy  is  determined  solely 
by  the  shape  of  the  underwater  portion  of  the  ship.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  is  determined  by  the  distribution 
of  the  weights  forming  the  structure,  and  of  all  the  weights  she 
has  on  board.  Take  the  case  of  two  sister  ships  built  from 
the  same  lines,  and  each  carrying  the  same  weight  of  cargo 
and  floating  at  the  same  water-line.    The  centre  of  buoyancy 
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of  each  of  these  ships  must  necessarily  be  in  the  same  position. 
But  si^pose  they  are  engaged  in  different  trades — Uie  first, 
say,  carrying  a  cargo  of  steel  rails  and  other  heavy  weights, 
which  are  stowed  low  down.  The  second,  we  may  suppose, 
carries  a  cargo  of  homogeneous  materials,  and  this  has  to  be 
stowed  much  higher  than  the  cargo  in  the  first  vessel.  It  is 
evident  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  first  vessel  must  be 
much  lower  down  than  in  the  second,  although  as  regards  form 
they  are  precisely  similar.  This  distinction  between  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

To  find  the  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Baoyancy  of 
a  Vessel  in  a  Fore-and-aft  Direction,  having  given 
the  Areas  of  Equidistant  Transverse  Sections.— The 
following  example  will  illustrate  the  principles  involved : — 

ExampU, — ^The  underwatCT  jortion-of  a  Tessd  Is  divided  by  tnmsverte 
sections  lo  feet  apart  of  die  touowing  arems,  commendiig  from  forward :  0*8, 
aa7,  48*8,  73*2,  88*4,  8a*8,  587,  262,  39  square  feet  respectively.  Find 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  relative  to  the  niiddle  section. 
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Function  of  displacement  1215*5       Function  of 

moment 

Volume  of  displacement  =  1215*5  x  V 

excess  of  producU  aft  =  8960  -  761  -2  =  134-8 
moment  aft  =  1348  x  V  X  10 

CB.  abaft  middle  :=     ,2,5-5  x  tf 

„!3iji2ii2=,-„fecl 
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The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  area  is  fully  detennined 
when  we  know  its  position  relative  to  two  lines  in  the  plane, 
which  are  generally  taken  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  volume  is  fully  determined  when  we 
know  its  position  relative  to  three  planes,  which  are  generally 
taken  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  In  the  case  of  the  under- 
water volume  of  a  ship,  we  need  only  calculate  the  position  of 
its  centre  of  gravity  relative  to  (i)  the  load  water-plane,  and 
(2)  an  athwartship  section  (usually  the  section  amidships), 
because,  the  two  sides  of  the  ship  being  identical,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  displacement  must  lie  in  the  middle-line 
longitudinal  plane  of  the  ship. 

Approximate  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Buoyancy. — 
In  vessels  of  ordinary  form,  it  is  found  that  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  below  the  L.W.L.  varies  from  about  ^  to  ^ 
of  the  mean  draught  to  top  of  keel,  the  latter  being  the  case 
in  vessels  of  full  form.  For  yachts  and  vessels  of  unusual 
form,  such  a  rule  as  this  cannot  be  employed. 

Example,— K  Tcssel  13'  3"  mean  draught  has  her  C.B.  5*34  feet  below 
L.W.L. 

Here  the  proportion  of  the  dranght  is — 

5*34  8-o6 

"T  '"   s  0*401  X 

13-25  «> 

This  is  an  example  of  a  fine  vessel. 

Exampie^—h  Tessel  27'  6"  mean  draught  has  her  C.B.  12*02  feet  below 
L,W.L. 

Here  the  proportion  of  the  draught  is — 

12-02  _  8*75 
27-5        20 

This  is  an  example  of  a  fuller  vessel  than  the  first  case. 
Morrish's  Approximate  Formula  for  the  Distance 
of  the  Centre  of  Buoyanoy  below  the  Load  Water- 
line.* 

Let  V  a  volume  of  displacement  up  to  the  load-line  in 
cubic  feet  j 
A  =  the  area  of  the  load  water-plane  in  square  feet; 
i  =  the  mean  draught  (to  top  of  keel)  in  feet. 

'  See  a  paper  in  Transactions  of  tki  Institution  of  Naval  Architects^  hy 
Mr.  S.  W.  F.  Morrish.  M.I.N.  A.,  in  1892. 
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Then  centre  of  buoyancy  below  L.W.L.  =  J  (^-  +  ^ 

This  rule  gives  exceedingly  good  results  for  vessels  of 
ordinary  form.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  design  the  above 
particulars  would  be  known  as  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
design,  and  so  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
can  be  located  very  nearly  indeed.  In  cases  in  which  the 
stability  of  the  vessel  has  to  be  approximated  to,  it  is  important 
to  know  where  the  C.B.  is,  as  will  be  seen  later  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  question  of  stability. 

The  rule  is  based  upon  a  very  ingenious  assumption,  as 
follows : — 

In  Fig.  36A,  let  ABC  be  the  curve  of  water-plane  areas,  DC 
being  the  mean  draught  d.    Draw  the  rectangle  AFCD.     Make 

y 
DE  =  X  =  ^  say.    Draw  EG  parallel  to  DA  cutting  the  diagonal 


FD  in  IL    Finish  the  figure  as  indicated. 


Then  the  assumption 


Fig.  36A. 


made  is  that  the  C,G.  of  the  area  DAHC  is  the  same  distance  below 
the  water-line  as  the  C,G,  of  DABC  which  latter,  of  course,  gives 
the  distance  below  the  water-line  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  It  is 
seen  by  inspection  that  the  assumption  is  a  reasonable  one. 

DAHC  and  DABC  have  the  same  area  as  we  now  proceed  to 
show.  The  rectangles  AH  and  HC  are  equal,  so  that  the  triangles 
AGH  and  HEC  are  equal,  and  therefore — 

Area  of  AHCD  =  area  of  AGED 
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The  latter  gives  the  volume  of  displacement,  as  it  is  a  rectangle 

V 
having  sides  equal  to  A  and  -r  respectively.    The  area  of  DABC 

also  gives  the  volume  of  displacement,  so  that  DAHC  and  DABC 
are  equaL 

We  now  have  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  C.G.  of  DAHC 
below  the  water-line. 

Area  AGH       j  x  AG  x  GU      .    GH 
Area  AGED  "     AG  x  AD      "  *  *  AD 

*-AF      ''V     d    J 
d  being  the  draught. 

/.  Area  AGH  =  j(^^-^)  x  rectangle  AGED 

We  may  regard  the  figure  DAHC  made  up  by  taking  away 
AGH  from  the  rectangle  AE  and  putting  it  in  the  position  HEC. 
The  shift  of  its  C.G.  downwards  is  \.d,  *  Therefore  the  C.G.  of 
the  whole  figure  will  shift  downwards,  using  the  principle  explained 
in  p.  100^  a  distance  jr,  given  by — 

AGED  X  ;r  =  AGH  X  - 
3 
or  putting  in  the  value  found  above  for  the  area  of  AGH,  we  have— 

The  C.G.  of  AGED  is  a  distance  —  below  the  water-h'ne.    There- 

2 

fore  the  C.G.  of  DAHC  is  below  the  water-line,  a  distance— 

which  is  Morrish's  approximation  to  the  distance  of  the  C.B.  below 
the  water-line. 

The  Area  of  a  Curve  of  Displacement  divided  by 
the  Load  DlBplacement  gives  the  Distance  of  the 
Centre  of  Buoyancy  below  the  Load  Water-line.— This 
is  an  interestbg  property  of  the  curve  of  displacement  The 
demonstration  is  as  follows : — 

Let  OBL,  Fig.  36B,  be  the  curve  of  displacement  of  a  vessel 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  OW  being  the  mean  draught  and 
WL  being  the  displacement  in  tons. 

Take  two  level  lines  AB,  A'B',  a  short  distance  apart,  Lz  say. 
Call  the  area  of  tbe  water-plane  at  the  level  of  AB,  A  square  feet, 

^5 
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and  the  distance  of  this  water-plane  below  the  WL,  jr.  The 
volume  between  AB  and  A'B'  is  A  x  Ajsr,  or  supposing  they  are 
indefinitely  close  together  A  x  dz.  The  moment  of  this  layer 
about  the  WL  is  A  x  ^jr  x  (ar  +  ^ .  ^/sr)  =  A .  5 .  /fe,  neglecting  the 


Fig.  36B. 


square  of  the  small  quantity  dM.  The  distance  of  the  C.B.  below 
WL  is  the  sum  of  all  such  moments  divided  by  the  displacement 
volume, 

or    i^''^' 
35  X  WL 

Now  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  A'B'  and  AB  is  the 

weight  of  the  water  between  these  level  lines  or  ^.A.ds.    The 

area  of  the  whole  figure  is  given  by  the  summatim  of  all  such 

areas  as  the  strip  B'Q  which  has   a  length  m  and  a  breadth 

^ .  Adz.    Area  of  figure  is  therefore  ^/A .M,ds,  and  this  divided 

by  the  displacement  is — 

JA.s.dz 

35  X  WL 

which  is  the  expression  found  above  for  the  distance  of  the  C.B. 

below  the  WL. 

Example,  —Draw  a  curve  of  displacement  for  all  draughts  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  20  feet  diameter  and  150  feet  long,  and  find  by  using  the  curve  the 
distance  of  the  C.B.  from  the  base  when  floating  {fl)  at  10  feet  level  draught, 
(b)  at  15  feet  level  draught 

Ans.  {a)  576  feet;  {b)  8*25  feet. 

If  a  new  curve  be  drawn  having  for  ordinates  the  area  of  the  curve  of 
displacement  at  respective  levels,  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  the  tangent 
to  this  curve  at  any  draught  will  intersect  the  scale  of  draughts  at  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy.    This  new  curve  is  a  curve  of  moments 
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of  displacement  up  to  each  level  line  aboat  such  level  line.  By  construct- 
ing such  a  curve  in  the  graphic  method  of  finding  displacement  (see  later), 
considerable  simplification  of  the  process  b  obtained.  Thus,  in  Fig.  39, 
AHL  is  the  curve  of  displacement.  By  integrating  this  curve  (still  by  the 
graphic  method),  a  curve  of  moments  of  displacements  is  obtained,  the 
ordinate  of  which  on  BR  will  be  the  moment  of  displacement  BL  about 
the  L.W.L.  This  moment,  divided  by  the  displacement  BL,  gives  'the 
distance  of  the  C.B.  below  the  L.  W.L.  This  may  be  checked  by  drawing 
the  tangent  to  the  new  curve,  as  seen  above.  In  a  similar  manner,  in 
Fig.  40  the  difference  between  the  areas  of  BB  in  the  fore  and  after  bodies 
divided  by  the  total  displacement  gives  the  fore  and  aft  position  of  the  C.B. 
with  reference  to  No.  6  station. 

Displaoement  Sheet.^ — We  now  proceed  to  investigate 
the  method  that  is  very  generally  employed  in  practice  to  find 
the  displacement  of  a  vessel,  and  also  the  position  of  its  centre 
of  buoyancy  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  a  vertical  direction. 
The  calculation  is  performed  on  what  is  termed  a  "  Displace- 
ment Sfuef^  or  ^^Displacement  Table l^  and  a  specimen  calcula- 
tion is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  for  a  single-screw  tug  of 
the  following  dimensions : — 

Length  between  perpendiculars  74'    o" 

Breadth  moulded  14'    6" 


Depth  moulded 

Draught  moulded  forward 
„  „         aft     ... 


mean 


8'    3" 
V    V 


The  sheer  drawing  of  the  vessel  is  given  on  Plate  I.  This 
drawing  consists  of  three  portions — the  body  plan,  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  and  the  sheer.  The  sheer  plan  shows  the  ship 
in  side  elevation,  the  load  water-line  being  horizontal,  and  the 
keel,  in  this  case,  sloping  down  from  forward  to  aft  The  ship 
is  supposed  cut  by  a  number  of  transverse  vertical  planes, 
which  are  shown  in  the  sheer  plan  as  straight  lines,  numbered 
i>  2»  3>  etc.  Now,  each  of  these  transverse  sections  of  the  ship 
has  a  definite  shape,  and  the  form  of  each  half-section  to  the 
outside  of  frames  is  shown  in  the  body-plan,  the  sections  being 
numbered  as  in  the  sheer.  The  sections  of  the  forward  end 
form  what  is  termed  the  ^^ fore-body"  and  those  of  the  after 
end  the  "  after-body  J'  Again,  the  ship  may  be  supposed  to  be 
cut  by  a  series  of  equidistant  horizontal  planes,  of  which  the 

*  For  displacement  sheet  with  combination  of  Simpson's  first  rule  and 
TchebychefTs  rule,  see  Appendix  A. 
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load  water-plane  is  one.  The  shape  of  the  curve  traced  on  each 
of  these  planes  by  the  moulded  surface  of  the  ship  is  given  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  the  curves  are  numbered  A,  i,  2,  3, 
etc.,  to  agree  with  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  sheer  and 
body  plan.  Each  of  these  plans  must  agree  with  the  other 
two.  Take  a  special  station,  for  example,  No.  4.  The  breadth 
of  the  ship  at  No.  4  station  at  the  level  of  No.  3  water-plane  is 
Od  in  the  body-plan,  but  it  is  also  given  in  the  half-breadth  plan 
by  Otf ,  and  therefore  Oa  must  exactly  equal  Od.  The  process 
of  making  all  such  points  correspond  exactly  is  known  as 
^^fairingP  For  full  information  as  to  the  methods  adopted  in 
fairing,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  on  "  Laying-oflf " 
given  below.*  For  purposes  of  reference,  the  dimensions  of 
the  vessel  and  other  particulars  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
displacement  sheet.  The  water-lines  are  arranged  on  the 
sheer  drawing  with  a  view  to  this  calculation,  and  in  this  case 
are  spaced  at  an  equidistant  spacing  apart  of  i  foot,  with  an 
intermediate  water-line  between  Nos.  5  and  6.  The  number 
of  water-lines  is  such  that  Simpson's  first  rule  can  be  used,  and 
the  multipliers  are,  commencing  with  the  load  water-plane — 

I     4    2     4     li    2     I 

The  close  spacing  near  the  bottom  is  very  necessary  to 
ensure  accuracy,  as  the  curvature  of  sections  amidships  of  the 
vessel  is  very  sharp  as  the  bottom  is  approached,  and,  as  we 
saw  on  p.  13,  Simpson's  rules  cannot  accurately  deal  with  areas 
such  as  these  unless  intermediate  ordinates  are  introduced. 
Below  No.  6  water-plane  there  is  a  volume  the  depth  of  which 
increases  as  we  go  aft,  and  the  sections  of  this  volume  are  very 
nearly  triangles.  This  volume  is  dealt  with  separately  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  table,  and  is  termed  an  "  appcndage,^^ 

In  order  to  find  the  volume  of  displacement  between  water- 
planes  I  and  6,  we  can  first  determine  the  areas  of  the  water- 
planes,  and  then  put  these  areas  through  Simpson's  rule.  To 
find  the  area  of  any  of  the  water-planes,  we  must  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  manner  and  divide  its  length  by  ordinates  so  that 

>  "  Laying  Off,"  by  Mr.  S.  J.  P.  Thearle  ;  "  Laying  Off,"  by  Mr.  T.  H, 
Watson  I  "LAying  Off,*'  by  Messrs.  Attwood  and  Cooper. 
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Simpson's  rule  (preferably  the  first  rule)  can  be  used.  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  length  is  from  the  after-edge  of  the  stem  to 
the  forward  edge  of  the  body  post,  viz.  71  feet,  and  this 
length  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  giving  ordinates  to  each 
of  the  water-planes  at  a  distance  apart  of  7*1  feet.  The  dis- 
placement-sheet is  arranged  so  that  we  can  put  the  lengths  of 
the  semi-ordinates  of  the  water-planes  in  the  columns  headed 
respectively  L.W.L.,  2W.L.,  3W.L.,  etc.,  the  semi-ordinates  at 
the  several  stations  being  placed  in  the  same  line  as  the  numbers 
of  ordinates  given  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  table.  The  lengths 
of  the  semi-ordinates  are  shown  in  italics.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  lengths  of  the  semi-ordinates  of  No.  3  W.L.,  as  measured 
off,  are  0-05,  182,  4-05,  5-90,  6-90,  7-25,  7-04,  6-51  5-35, 
2-85,  and  o'o5  feet,  commencing  with  the  forward  ordinate 
No.  I,  and  these  are  put  down  in  italics^  as  shown  beneath 
the  heading  ^  W.L.  in  the  table.  The  columns  under  the 
heading  of  each  W.L.  are  divided  into  two,  the  semi-ordinates 
being  placed  in  the  first  column.  In  the  second  column  of  each 
water-line  is  placed  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
semi-ordinate  by  the  corresponding  multiplier  to  find  the  area. 
These  multipliers  are  placed  at  column  2  at  the  left,  opposite 
the  numbers  of  the  ordinates.  We  have,  therefore,  under  the 
heading  of  each  water-line  what  we  have  termed  the  ^* functions 
of  ordinates^^  and  if  these  functions  are  added  up,  we  shall 
obtain  what  we  have  termed  the  ^^ function  of  area ^^ 

Taking  No.  3  W.L.  as  an  instance,  the  ^^ function "  of  its 
area  is  144*10,  and  to  convert  this  ^^ function^*  into  the  actual 
area,  we  must  multiply  by  one-third  the  common  interval  to 
complete  Simpson's  first  rule,  i.e.  by  |  X  7*1  j  and  also  by  2 
to  obtain  the  area  of  the  water-plane  on  both  sides  of  the  ship. 
We  should  thus  obtain  the  area  of  No.  3  W.L. — 

i44'io  X  i  X  7*1  X  2  =  689'o7  square  feet 

The  functions  of  the  area  of  each  water-plane  are  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  columns,  the  figures  being,  starting  with 
the  L.W.L.,  163-70,  155-36,  i44'io,  128-74,  105-67,  8727 
and  60*97.    To  get  the  actual  areas  of  each  of  the  water-planes, 

>  In  practice,  it  is  advisable  to  put  down  the  lengths  of  the  gcmi- 
ordinates  in  some  distinctive  colour,  such  as  red. 
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we  should,  as  above,  multiply  each  of  these  functions  by  |  X 
7*1  X  2.  Having  the  areas^  we  could  proceed  as  on  p.  26  to 
find  the  volume  of  displacement  between  No.  i  and  No.  6 
water-lines,  but  we  do  not  proceed  quite  in  this  way;  we 
put  the  ^^ functions  of  areas**  through  Simpson's  rule,  and 
multiply  afterwards  by  J  x  7* i  X  2,  the  same  result  being 
obtained  with  much  less  work.  Below  the  ''functions  of 
areas  "  are  placed  the  Simpson's  multipliers,  and  the  products 
16370,  621*44,  etc.,  are  obtained.  These  products  added  up 
give  1 95 1  •83.  This  number  is  a  function  of  the  volume  of 
displacement,  this  volume  being  given  by  first  multiplying  it 
by  one-third  the  vertical  interval,  i.e.  J  X  i ;  and  then  by 
J  X  7*1  X  2,  as  seen  above.  The  volume  of  displacement, 
between  No.  i  W.L.  and  No.  6  W.L.  is  therefore — 

1951-83  X  (i  X  i)  X  (J  X  7'i)  X  2  =  3079-5  cubic  feet 

and  the  displacement  in  )      3079'5  ^  g.-gg  ^^^ 
tons  (salt  water)  1      )         35 

We  have  thus  foimd  the  displacement  by  dividing  the 
volume  under  water  by  a  series  of  equidistant  horizontal  planes ; 
but  we  could  also  find  the  displacement  by  dividing  the  under- 
water volume  by  a  series  of  equidistant  vertical  planes,  as  we 
saw  in  Chapter  I.  This  is  done  on  the  displacement  sheet, 
an  excellent  check  being  thus  obtained  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
work.  Take  No.  4  section,  for  instance :  its  semi-ordinates, 
commencing  with  the  L.W.L.,  are  6*40,  6*24,  5*90,  5*32,  4*30 
3*40,  and  2*25  feet  These  ordinates  are  already  put  down 
opposite  No.  4  ordinate.  If  these  are  multiplied  successively 
by  the  multipliers^  i>  4)  2,  4,  i^,  2,  |,  and  the  sum  of  the 
functions  of  ordinates  taken,  we  shall  obtain  the  ^^  function  of 
area  "  of  No.  4  section  between  the  L.W.L.  and  6  W.L.  This 
is  done  in  the  table  by  placing  the  functions  of  ordinates 
immediately  below  the  corresponding  ordinate,  the  multiplier 
being  given  at  the  head  of  each  column.  We  thus  obtain  a 
series  of  horizontal  rows,  and  these  rows  are  added  up,  the 
results  being  placed  in  the  column  headed  "  Function  of  areas** 
Each  of  these  functions  multiplied  by  one-third  the  common 
*  Thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  salt  water  taken  to  weigh  one  loo. 
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interval,  i,e.  J  X  i,  and  then  by  2  for  both  sides,  will  give 
the  areas  of  the  transverse  sections  between  the  L.W.L.  and 
6  W.L. ;  but,  as  before,  this  multiplication  is  left  till  the  end 
of  the  calculation.  These  functions  of  areas  are  put  through 
Simpson's  multipliers,  the  products  being  placed  in  the  column 
headed  ''  Multiples  of  areas**  This  column  is  added  up,  giving 
the  result  195 1*83.  To  obtain  the  volume  of  displacement, 
we  multiply  tbis  by  (i  X  i)  X  2  x  (^  X  7'i).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  we  obtain  the  number  1951-83  by  using  the  horizontal 
water-lines  and  the  vertical  sections ;  and  this  must  evidently 
be  the  case,  because  the  displacement  by  either  method  must 
be  the  same.  The  correspondence  of  these  additions  forms 
the  check,  spoken  of  abpve,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  We 
thus  have  the  result  that  the  volume  of  displacement  from 
L.W.L.  to  6  W.L.  is  3079-5  cubic  feet,  and  the  displacement 
in  tons  of  this  portion  8798  tons  in  salt  water.  This  is  termed 
the  "  Main  solid,"  and  forms  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
displacement. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  portion  we  have  left  out 
below  No.  6  water-plane.  Such  a  volume  as  this  is  termed  an 
"  appendage!*  The  sections  of  this  appendage  are  given  in  the 
body-plan  at  the  several  stations.  The  form  of  these  sections 
are  traced  off,  and  by  the  ordinary  rules  their  areas  are  found 
in  square  feet  We  have,  therefore,  this  volume  divided  by  a 
series  of  equidistant  planes  the  same  as  the  main  solid,  and  we 
can  put  the  areas  of  the  sections  through  Simpson's  rule  and 
obtain  the  volume.  This  calculation  is  done  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  sheet,  the  areas  being  placed  in  column  3,  and  the 
functions  of  the  areas  in  column  4.  The  addition  of  these 
functions  is  49*99,  and  this  multiplied  by  |  x  7'i  gives  the 
volume  of  the  appendage  in  cubic  feet,  viz.  118-3;  and  this 
volume  divided  by  35  gives  the  number  of  tons  the  appendage 
displaces  in  salt  water,  viz.  ^'^Z  tons.  The  total  displacement 
is  thus  obtained  by  adding  together  the  main  solid  and  the 
appendage,  giving  91*36  tons  in  salt  water.  The  displacement 
in  fresh  water  (36  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  would  be  88*8  tons. 

The  sheer  drawing  for  this  vessel  as  given  on  Plate  I.  was 
drawn  to  the  frame  line,  />.  to  the  moulded  dimensions  of  the 
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ship  j  but  the  actual  ship  is  fuller  than  this,  because  of  the  outer 
bottom  plating,  and  this  plating  will  contribute  a  small  amount: 
to  the  displacement,  but  this  is  often  neglected.  Some  sheer 
drawings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  drawn  so  that  the  lines  include 
a  mean  thickness  of  plating  outside  the  frame  line,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  displacement  sheet  gives  the  actual  dis- 
placement, including  the  effect  of  the  plating.  For  a  sheathed 
ship  this  is  also  true;  in  this  latter  case,  the  displacement 
given  by  the  sheathing  would  be  too  great  to  be  neglected. 
When  the  sheer  drawing  is  drawn  to  the  outside  of  sheathing, 
or  to  a  mean  thickness  of  plating,  it  is  evident  that  the  ship 
must  be  laid  off  on  the  mould  loft  floor,  so  that,  when  built, 
she  shall  have  the  form  given  by  the  sheer  drawing. 

We  now  have  to  find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
both  in  a  fore-and-aft  and  in  a  vertical  direction.  (It  must  be 
in  the  middle-line  plane  of  the  ship,  since  both  sides  are  sym- 
metrical.) Take  first  the  fore-and-aft  position.  This  is  found 
with  reference  to  No.  6  station.  The  functions  of  the  areas  of 
the  sections  are  o'S,  23*055,  etc.,  and  in  the  column  headed 
"  Multiples  of  areas "  we  have  these  functions  put  through 
Simpson's  multipliers.  We  now  multiply  these  multiples  by 
the  number  of  intervals  they  respectively  are  from  No.  6  station, 
viz.  5,  4,  etc.,  and  thus  obtain  a  column  headed  "  Moments." 
This  column  is  added  up  for  the  fore  body,  giving  1505*43,  and 
for  the  after  body,  giving  1913*02,  the  difference  being  407-59 
in  favour  of  the  after  body.  To  get  the  actual  moment  of  the 
volume  abaft  No.  6  station,  we  should  multiply  this  difference 
by  (5  X  i)  for  the  vertical  direction,  {\  X  7*i)  for  the  fore-and- 
aft  direction,  and  by  2  for  both  sides,  and  then  by  7*1,  since  we 
have  only  multiplied  by  the  number  of  intervals  away,  and  not 
by  the  actual  distances,  or  407*59  X  (J  X  i)  X  (J  X  7*1)  X  a 
X  7*1.     The  volume,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  given  by — 

i95i'83  X  (J  X  i)  X  (J  X  7-1)  X  2 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  main  solid  from 
No.  6  station  will  be — 

Moment  rr  volume 
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But  on  putting  this  down  we  shall  see  that  we  can  cancel  out, 
leaving  us  with — 

497-59.xri^,.48feet 
1951-83 

which  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  main  solid 
abaft  No.  6  station.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  appendage  abaft  No.  6  station  is  4*0  feet ;  the  working  is 
shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table,  and  requires  no  further 
explanation.^  These  results  for  the  main  solid  and  for  the  ap- 
pendages are  combined  together  at  the  bottom ;  the  displacement 
of  each  in  tons  is  multiplied  by  the  distanceof  itscentreof  gravity 
abaft  No.  6  station,  giving  the  moments.  The  total  moment 
is  i43*73»  and  the  total  displacement  is  91*36  tons,  and  this 
gives  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  total  displacement,  or  what  we 
term  the  centre  of  buoyancy ^  C.B.,  1*57  feet  abaft  No.  6  station. 
Now  we  have  to  consider  the  vertical  position  of  the 
C.B.,  and  this  is  determined  with  reference  to  the  load  water- 
line.  For  the  main  solid  the  process  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  adopted  for  finding  the  horizontal  position,  with  the 
exception  that  we  take  our  moments  all  below  the  load  water- 
plane,  the  number  of  intervals  being  small  compared  with  the 
horizontal  intervals.  We  obtam,  as  indicated  on  the  sheet,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  main  solid  at  a  distance  of  2*21  feet 
below  the  L.W.L.  For  the  appendage,  we  proceed  as  shown 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet.  When  finding  the  areas  of 
the  sections  of  the  appendage,  we  spot  off  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  section,  and  measure  its  distance  be- 
low No.  6  W.L.  If  the  sections  happen  to  be  triangles,  this  will, 
of  course,  be  one-third  the  depth.  These  distances  are  placed  in 
a  column  as  shown,  and  the  "  functions  of  areas  "  are  respec- 
tively multiplied  by  them,  e,g.  for  No.  4  station  the  function  of 
the  area  is  5*92,  and  this  is  multiplied  by  0*22,  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  of  the  appendage  below 
No.  6  W.L.  We  thus  obtain  a  column  which,  added  up,  gives 
a  total  of  1378.    To  get  the  actual  moment,  we  only  have  to 

*  For  the  vertical  C.G.  of  the  appendage  Morrish's  rule  gives  a  good 
approximation. 
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multiply  this  by  J  X  7'i.  The  volume  of  the  appendage  is 
49*99  X  (^  X  7*i).  So  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  appendage  below  No.  6  W.I^  is  given 

by  moment  -f-  volume,  or    ^      =  0-27  feet,  and  therefore  the 

^  49*99 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  appendage  is  5*27  feet  below  the 
L.W.L.  The  results  for  the  main  solid  and  for  the  appendage 
are  combined  together  in  the  table  at  the  bottom,  giving  the 
final  position  of  the  CB.  of  the  whole  displacement  as  2*32 
feet  below  the  L.W.L. 

It  will  be  of  interest  at  this  stage  to  test  the  two  approxi- 
mations that  were  given  on  p  65  for  the  distance  of  the  CB. 
below  the  L.W.L.  The  first  was  that  this  distance  would  be 
from  ^  to  ^  of  the  mean  draught  to  top  of  keel  (/>.  the  mean 
moulded  draught).  For  this  vessel  the  distance  is  2*32  feet, 
and  the  mean  moulded  draught  is  5'  9^",  or  5*8  feet,  and  so 

2*^2 
we  have  the  ratio  -—-,  or  exactly  ^.    The  second  approxi- 
S'o 

mation  (Morrish's),  p.  65,  was — 


»(^D 


All  these  are  readily  obtainable  from  the  displacement  sheet, 
and  if  worked  out  its  value  is  found  to  be  2*29  feet.  This 
agrees  fairly  well  with  the  actual  result,  2*32  feet,  the  error 
being  3  in  232,  or  less  than  iJ^  per  cent 

For  large  vessels  a  precisely  similar  displacement-sheet  is 
prepared,  but  it  is  usual  to  add  in  the  efiect  of  other  appen- 
dages besides  that  below  the  lowest  W.L.  Specimen  calcula- 
tions are  given  on  Tables  II.  and  Ilia,  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

In  the  former  the  ordinates  are  to  a  mean  thickness  of 
plating.  In«the  latter  the  moulded  surface  is  used,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  shell  plating  added  as  an  appendage,  being 
obtained  by  Denny's  formula  given  on  page  86. 

Graphic  or  Oeometrical  Method  of  calculating 
Displacement  and  Position  of  Centre  of  Buoyancy. — 
There  is  one  property  of  the  curve,  known  as  the  ^^parabda  of 
the  second  order^*  (see  p.  6),  that  can  be  used  in  calculating 
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by  a  graphic  method  tlie  area  of  a  figure  bounded  by  such  a 
curve.  Let  BFC,  Fig.  37,  be  a  curve  bounding  the  figure 
ABCD,  and  suppose  the  curve  is  a  ^^ parabola  of  the  second 
orderP  Draw  the  ordinate  EF 
midway  between  AB  and  DC ;  then 
the  following  is  a  property  of  the 
curve  BFC : — the  area  of  the  seg- 
ment BCF  is  given  by  two  thirds 
the  product  of  the  deflection  GF 
and  the  base  AD,  or — 

Area  BCF  =  |  x  GF  x  AD 
Make  GH  =  |GF.     Then- 
Area  BCF  =  GH  X  AD 

Now,  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  ABCD  is  given  by 
AD  X  EG,  and  consequently — 

The  area  ADCFB  =  AD  x  EH » 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  long  curvilinear,  we  can  divide  it  up 
as  for  Simpson's  first  rule,  and  set  off  on  each  of  the  inter- 
mediate ordinates  two-thirds  the  deflection  of  the  curve  above 
or  below  the  straight  line  joining  the  extremities  of  the  dividing 
ordinates.  Then  add  together  on  a  strip  of  paper  all  such 
distances  as  EH  right  along,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  the 

^  This  property  may  be  used  to  prove  the  rule  known  as  Simpson's  first 
rule.    Call  A B,  EF,  DC  respectively^!,  y^  y^.    Then  we  have— 

EG  =-?l±^  and  FG  -y^  -  EG 
.•.FG=jr.-21±2f 

HG  =  lr.-?^' 
EH  =  EG  +  GH 

and  calling  AE  =  h,  we  have- 


Area  ADCFB  =  -O'l  +  4^,  +>,) 
which  is  the  same  expression  as  given  by  Simpson's  first  role. 
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distance  apart  of  the  dividing  ordinates,  as  AD,  will  give  the 
area  required.    Thus  in  Fig.  38,  AB  is  divided  into  equal  parts 


'^^::>, 

H 

i«^ 

B. 

s 

V 

< 

t. 

r 

L.        a 

Fio.  38. 

as  shown.     D  and  £  are  joined,  also  E  and  C ;  MO  is  set 
off  =  |HM,  and  NP  is  set  off  =  |NK.    Then— 

-    Area  ADEF  =  AF  X  GO 
and  area  FECB  =  FB  X  LP 
and  the  whole  area  ABCD  =  AF  X  (GO  +  LP) 

We  can  represent  the  ar^  ABCD  by  a  length  equal  to 
GO  +  LP  on  a  convenient  scale,  if  we  remember  that  this  length 
has  to  be  multiplied  by  AF  to  get  the  area.  This  principle  can 
be  extended  to  finding  the  areas  of  longer  figures,  such  as 
water-planes,  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  displacement 
and  centre  of  buoyancy  of  a  ship  can  be  determined  by  its  use. 
The  assumption  we  made  at  starting  is  supposed  to  hold  good 
with  all  the  curves  we  have  to  deal,  i,e.  that  the  portions 
between  the  ordinates  are  supposed  to  be  ^^ parabolas  of  the 
second  order^  This  is  also  the  assumption  we  make  when 
using  Simpson's  first  rule  for  finding  displacement  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.       * 

Plate  I.  represents  the  ordinary  sheer  drawing  of  a  vessel, 
and  the  underwater  portion  is  divided  by  the  level  water-planes 
shown  by  the  half-breadth  plan.  The  areas  of  each  of  these 
planes  can  be  determined  graphically  as  above  described,  the 
area  being  represented  by  a  certain  length  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  all  such  lengths  as  GO,  etc..  Fig   38,  the  interval 
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being  constant  for  all  the  water-planes.  Let  AB,  Fig.  39,  be 
set  yertically  to  represent  the  extreme  moulded  draught  of  the 
vessel.  Draw  BC  at  right  angles  to  AB,  to  represent  on  a 
convenient  scale  the  area  of  the  L.W.L.  obtained  as  above. 
Similarly,  DE,  FG  are  set  out  to  represent  on  the  same  scale 
the  areas  of  water-planes  2  and  3,  and  so  on  for  each  water- 
plane.      A  curve  drawn  through  all  such  points  as  C,  E,  and  G 


R.        C   L. 

B 

\i\ 

.  ^ 

y 

\  Jr               T"              ^ 

/             vs 
Im. 

^^ 

\ 

V  \\\ 

i4.W4, 


2.WJ,, 


ajBtk,       e,  L 


4.W.L. 


6.W,L. 


Fig.  3^ 


wni  give  a  **  curve  ofaree^  of  water-planes'^  Now,  t&e  area  of  this 
curve  up  to  the  L.W.L.  gives  us  the  volume  of  displacement  up 
to  the  L.  W.L.,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  I.,  and  we  can  readily 
find  the  area  of  the  figure  ABCEG  by  the  graphic  method,  and 
this  area  will  give  us  the  displacement  up  to  the  L.W.L. 
Smilarly,  the  area  of  ADEG  will  give  the  displacement  up  to 
a  W.L.,  and  so  on.    Therefore  set  off  BL  to  represent  on  a 
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convenient  scale  the  area  of  the  figure  ABCE,  DK  on  the 
same  scale  to  represent  the  area  ADEG,  and  so  on.  Then 
a  curve  drawn  through  all  such  points  as  L,  K  will  give  us  a 
"  curve  of  displacement^^  and  the  ordinate  of  this  curve  at  any 
draught  will  give  the  displacement  at  that  draught,  BL  being 
the  load  displacement. 

We  now  have  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  below  the  L.W.L.,  and  to  find  this  we  must  get 
the  moment  of  the  displacement  about  the  L.W.L.  and 
divide  this  by  the  volume  of  displacement  below  the  L.W.L. 
We  now  construct  a  curve,  BPMA,  such  that  the  ordinate  at 
any  draught  represents  the  area  of  the  water-plane  at  that 
draught  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the  water-plane  below  the 
L.W.L.  Thus  DP  represents  on  a  convenient  scale  the  area 
of  No.  2  water-plane  multiplied  by  DB,  the  distance  below  the 
L.W.L.  The  ordinate  of  this  curve  at  the  L.W.L.  must  evi- 
dently be  zero.  This  curve  is  a  curve  of  "  moments  of  arecu 
of  water-planes**  about  the  L.W.L.  The  area  of  this  curve  up 
to  the  L.W.L.  will  evidently  be  the  moment  of  the  load  dis- 
placement about  the  L.W.L.,  and  thus  the  length  BR  is  set  out 
to  equal  on  a  convenient  scale  the  area  of  BPMA.  Similarly, 
DS  is  set  out  to  represent,  on  the  same  scale,  the  area  of 
DPMA,  and  thus  the  moment  of  the  displacement  up  to  2  W.L 
about  the  L.W.L*  These  areas  are  found  graphically  as  in  the 
preceding  cases.  Thus  a  curve  RSTA  can  be  drawn  in,  and 
•  BR  -T-  BL,  or  moment  of  load  displacemenUabout  L.W.L.  -r 
load  displacement,  gives  us  Uie  depth  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
for  the  load  displacement  below  the  L.W.L. 

Exactly  \ht  same  course  is  pursued  for  finding  the  displace- 
ment and  the  longitudinal  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
only  in  this  case  we  use  a  curve  of  areas  of  transverse  sections 
instead  of  a  curve  of  areas  of  water-planes,  and  we  get  the 
moments  of  the  transverse  areas  about  the  middle  ordinate. 
Fig.  40  gives  the  forms  the  various  curves  take  for  the  fore 
body.  AA  is  the  "  ciure  of  areas  of  transverse  sections ; "  BB 
is  the  "  curve  of  displacement "  for  the  fore  body,  OB  being  the 
displacement  of  the  fore  body.  CC  is  the  curve  of  "  moments 
of  areas  of  transverse  sections  "  about  No.  6  ordinate ;  DD  is 
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the  curve  of  "  moment  of  displacement "  about  No.  6  ordinate, 
OD  being  the  moment  of  die  fore-body  displacement  about 
Na  6  ordinate.  Similar  curves  can  be  drawn  for  the  aftet 
body,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  mo- 
ments of  the  fore  and 
after  bodies  divided 
by  the  load  displace- 
ment will  give  the 
distance  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  forward 
or  aft  of  No.  6  ordi- 


^^-  ^  A,  \ 


B^  S.  %  8.  S.  I. 

Fig  40. 

nate,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  total  displacement  must  be  the 
same  as  found  by  the  preceding  method.^ 

Method  of  finding  Areas  by  Means  of  the  Plan!- 
meter. — ^This  instrument  is  frequently  employed  to  find  the 
area  of  plane  curvilinear  figures,  and  thus  the  volume  of  dis- 
placement of  a  vessel  can  be  determined.  One  form  of  the 
instrument  is  shown  in  diagram  by  Fig.  41.  It  is  supported  at 
three  places :  first,  by  a  weighted  pin,  which  is  fixed  in  position 
by  being  pressed  into  tiie  paper;  second,  by  a  wheel,  which 
actuates  a  circular  horizontal  disc,  the  wheel  and  disc  botii 
being  graduated ;  and  third,  by  a  blunt  pointer.  The  instru- 
ment is  placed  on  the  drawing,  the  pin  is  fixed  in  a  convenient 
position,  and  the  pointer  is  placed  on  a  marked  spot  A  on  the 
boundary  of  the  curve  of  which  the  area  is  required.  The 
reading  given  by  the  wheel  and  disc  is  noted.  On  passing 
round  the  boundary  of  the  area  with  the  pointer  (the  same  way 
as  the  hands  of  a  clock)  back  to  the  starting-point,  another 
reading  is  obtained.  The  difference  of  the  two  readings  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  figure,  the  multiplier  required  to 
convert  the  difference  into  the  area  depending  on  the  instru- 
ment and  on  the  scale  to  which  the  figure  is  drawn.  Particu- 
lars concerning  the  necessary  multipliers  are  given  with  the 
instrument ;  but  it  is  a  good  practice  to  pass  round  figures  of 
known  area  to  get  accustomed  to  its  use. 

»  This  method  may  be  considerably  simpli6ed  by  unng  the  properly 
of  the  carve  of  displacement  given  on  p.  66. 
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By  the  use  of  the  planimeter  the  volume  of  displacement  of 
a  vessel  can  very  readily  be  determined.  The  body  plan  is 
taken,  and  the  L.W.L.  is  marked  on.  The  pomter  of  the  in- 
strument is  tiien  passed  roimd  each  section  in  turn,  up  to  the 
L.W.L.,  the  readings  being  tabulated.  If  the  differences  of  the 
readings  were  ead.  multiplied  by  the  proper  multiplier,  we 
should  obtain  tiie  area  of  each  of  the  transverse  sections,  and 
so,  by  direct  application  of  Simpson's  rules,  we  should  find  the 


PWNTBR. 


Fig.  4t. 

required  volume  of  displacement.  Or  we  could  put  the  actual 
difference  of  readings  through  Simpson's  multipliers,  and 
multiply  at  the  end  by  the  constant  multiplier. 

It  is  frequently  the  practice  to  shorten  the  process  as 
follows :  The  body-plan  is  arranged  so  that  Simpson's  first  rule 
will  be  used,  i.e.  an  odd  number  of  sections  is  employed. 
The  pointer  is  passed  round  the  first  and  last  sections,  and 
the  reading  is  recorded.  It  is  then  passed  round  all  the  even 
sections,  a,  4,  6,  etc.,  and  the  reading  is  recorded.  Finally, 
it  is  passed  round  all  the  odd  sections  except  the  first  and  last, 
viz.  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  and  the  reading  is  put  down.  The  differences 
of  the  readings  are  found  and  put  down  in  a  column.     The 
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first  difference  is  multiplied  by  i,  the  next  difference  is  multi- 
plied by  4,  and  the  last  by  2.  The  sum  of  these  products  is 
then  multiplied  for  Simpson's  first  rule,  and  then  by  the  proper 
multiplier  for  the  instrument  and  scale  used.  The  work  can 
conveniently  be  arranged  thus  : 


Nambcnof 
aections. 

Readings. 

Differences 
of  readings. 

Simpson's 
mnluplters. 

Products. 

Initial  reading 

I,  21    

a,  4,  6,  8,  10, 

12,  14,  16, 
18,  20 

3,  5»  7,  9,  II. 

13.  IS.  17. 
19     

5.360 
18,681 

31.758 

I36 
13.321 

13.077 

I 
4 

2 

I36 
53.284 

26,154 

79.674 

The  multiplier  for  the  instrument  and  scale  of  the  drawing 
used  and  to  complete  the  use  of  Simpson's  first  rule  is  f ;  so 
that  the  volume  of  displacement  is  79,674  x  |  cubic  feet,  and 
the  displacement  in  tons  is  79,674  X  |  X  ^  =?  3732  tons. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  noticed  in  the  use  of  the  plani- 
meter:  first,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  the  instrument  to  the 
exact  zero,  whidi  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  do ;  and  second, 
the  horizontal  disc  must  be  watched  to  see  how  many  times 
it  makes  the  complete  revolution,  the  complete  revolution 
meaning  a  reading  of  10,000. 

It  is  also  possible  to  find  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  by  means  of  the  planimeter.  By  tiie  method 
above  described  we  can  determine  the  displacement  up  to  each 
water-line  in  succession,  and  so  draw  in  on  a  convenient  scale 
the  ordinary  ciure  of  displacement.  Now  we  can  run  round 
this  curve  with  the  planimeter  and  find  its  area.  This  area 
divided  by  the  top  ordinate  (/>.  the  load  displacement)  will 
give  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  below  the  load-line 
(see  p.  67). 

To  find  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction, 
it  is  necessary  to  tabulate  tiie  differences  for  each  section, 
and  treat  these  differences  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
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"functions  of  areas  of  vertical  sections"  are  treated  in  the 
ordinary  displacement  sheet. 

Method  of  approximating  to  the  Area  of  the 
Wetted  Sorfaoe^  by  '^ Kirk's''  Analysis.— The  ship  is 
assumed  to  be  represented  by  a  block  model,  shaped  as 
shown  in  Fig.  42,  formed  of  a  parallel  middle  body  and  a 

C  D. 

—        V  hw 


Fia  4ft. 


tapered  entrance  and  run  which  are  taken  as  of  equal  length. 
The  depth  of  the  model  is  equal  to  the  mean  draught,  and  the 
length  of  the  model  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  vessel  The 
breadth  is  not  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  vessel,  but  is  equal 
to  area  of  immersed  midship  section  -7-  mean  draught.  The 
displacement  of  the  model  is  made  equal  to  that  of  the  vessel. 
We  then  have — 

Voliune  of  displace-)       ^r 

'^        >  =  V,  say 
ment  )         '     ^ 

^  AG  X  area  of  midship  section 

V 

or  AG  = r — ^-j^T' r — 

area  of  midship  section 

.*.  length  of  entrance)  _  .       k    r  k*        Y 

or  run  I  ""      °^         ^ ""  area  of  midship  section 

V 


L- 


B'X  D 


*  The  area  of  wetted  surface  can  be  closely  approximated  to  by  patting 
a  curve  of  girths  (modified  for  the  slope  of  the  level  lines,  see  p.  244) 
through  Simpson's  rule. 
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where  L  =:  length  of  ship ; 

F  ==  breadth  of  model; 

D  =  mean  draught. 
Having  foimd  these  particulars,  the  surface  of  the  model 
can  be  readily  calculated. 

Area  of  bottom  =  AG  X  B' 
Area  of  both  sides  =  2(GH  +  2AE)  X  mean  draught 

The  sur&ce  of  a  model  formed  in  this  way  approximates 
very  closely  to  the  actual  wetted  surface  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
stated  that  in  very  fine  ships  the  surface  of  the  model  exceeds 
the  actual  wetted  surface  by  about  8  per  cent.,  for  ordinary 
steamers  by  about  3  per  cent,  and  for  fill  ships  by  2  per  cent 

By  considering  the  above  method,  we  may  obtain  an 
approximate  formula  for  the  wetted  surface— 

V 
Area  of  bottom  =  ^ 

Area  of  sides  =  iLIY) 

where  L'  is  the  length  along  ADCB.    Then— 

Surface  =  aL'D  +  g 

This  gives  rather  too  great  a  result,  as  seen  above ;  and  if 
we  take — 

V 
Surface  =  aLD  +  ^ 

we  shall  get  the  area  of  the  wetted  surface  slightly  in  excess, 
but  this  will  allow  for  appendages,  such  as  keels,  eta 

Since  V  =  >^ .  LBD,  where  k  is  the  block  coefficient  of 
displacement,  we  may  write — 

Surface  =  aLD  ^k.^LB 

Approximate  Pormul»for  finding  Wetted  Surface. 
—Mr.  Denny  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  area  of 
wetted  surface : — 
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ryLD  +  J^ 

which  is  seen  to  be  very  nearly  that  obtained  above. 

Mr.  Taylor,  m  his  work  on  "  Resistance  and  Propulsion 
of  Ships,"  gives  the  following  formula : — 

where  W  is  the  displacement  in  tons. 

The  following  formula  for  the  wetted  surface  is  used  at  the 
experimental  tank  at  Haslar — 


S  =  v!(3-4  +  -^) 


One  of  these  formulae  can  be  u^ed  to  find  the  area  of 
wetted  surface  to  calculate  the  displacement  of  the  skin  plating, 
as  is  necessary  when  the  sheer  drawing  is  drawn  to  the 
moulded  surface  of  the  shipi  See  Brown's  Displacement  Sheet 
in  Appendix,  in  which  Denny's  approximation  is  ii^ed. 


Examples  to  Chapter  IL 
I.  A  ship  has  the  following  weights  placed  on  board  i 


20  tons  ... 

...     100  feet  before  amidships 

45    n      ••• 

...      80 

15    »»     •.• 

...      40            „            ., 

60   „     ... 

...      50  feet  abaft         „     . 
...      80 

40    „     ... 

30    „     ... 

...     no           „ 

Show  that  these  weights  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  trim  of  the  ship 
as  a  single  weight  of  a  10  tons  placed  I5f  feet  abaft  amidships. 

a.  Six  weights  are  placed  on  a  drawing-board.  The  weights  are  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8  lbs.  respectively.  Their  distances  from  one  edge  are  5, 4I,  4,  3), 
3,  2  feet  respectively,  and  from  the  edge  at  right  angles,  L  |,  i>  'j  g»  ^jt 
l^et  respectively.  The  drawing-board  weighs  6  lbs.,  and  is  o  leet  long 
and  3  feet  broad.  Find  the  position  where  a  single  support  would  need 
to  be  placed  in  order  that  the  board  should  remain  horizontal. 

Ans.  3*27  feet  from  short  edge,  i  -58  feet  from  long  edge. 
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V 

*"    3.  Aa  area  bounded  by  a  ciirTe  and  a  straight  line  is  divided  by  ordinates* 
4  feet  apart  of  the  followii^ lengths :  o^  12*5,  14*3,  15*1,  15*5,  15*4,  14*8, 
14-0,  o  feet  req>ectiyely.     Find— 
(i)  Area  in  square  feet. 

(a)  Position  of  centre  of  gravity  relative  to  the  first  ordinate. 
(3)  Position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  relative  to  the  base. 

Ans,  (I)  423  square  feet';  (2)  16*27  feet ;  (3)  7*24  feet 
^     4.  A  triangle  ABC   has  its  base  BC  i\  feet  long,  and  its  height  25 
feet    A  line  is  drawn  10  feet  from  A  parallel  to  the  base,  meeting  AB  and 
AC  in  D  and  £.    Find  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  DBCE 
from  the  apez. 

Ans.  i8'57  feet 
5.  The  semi-ordinates  of  a  water-plane  in  feet,  conmiencing  from  the 
after  end,  are  5*2,  10*2,  14*4,  17-9,  206,  227,  243,  255,  26*2,  26*5, 
26-6,  26;3,  25-4,  23-9,  21-8,  i8;8,  IJ*4,  ri'S,  /•2,  ^3,  2-2.  The  distance 
apart  is  15  feet.  Find  the  area  of  the  vrater-plane,  and  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  relation  to  the  middle  ordinate.  ^ 

Ans.  11,176  square  feet ;  lo'i5  feet  abaft  middle. 
«^^6.  Find  the  area  and  transverse  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
"half**  a  water-line  plane,  the  ordinates  in  feet  being  0*5,  6,  12,  16,  12, 10, 
and  0'5  respectively,  the  conmion  interval  being  15  feet. 

Ans.  SS5  square  feet ;  6*05  feet. 
^        7.  The  areas  of  sections  17*  6"  apart  through  a  bunker,  conmiencing 
*^  from  forward,  are  65,  98*  122,  I37>  I35>  122,  ^  square  feet  respectively. 
The  length  of  bunker  is  100  feet,  and  its  fore  end  is  i'  6"  forward  of  the 
section  whose  area  is  65  square  feet     Draw  in  a  curve  of  sectional  areas, 
and  obtain,  bv  using  convenient  ordinates,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
bunker,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  it  will  contain,  assuming  that  43  cubic 
feet  of  coal  weigh  i  ton.    Find  also  the  position  of  the  C.G.  of  the  coal 
relative  to  the  after  end  of  the  bunker. 
/^  Ans.  272  tons ;  46}  feet  from  the  after  end. 

8.  The  tons  per  inch  in  salt  water  of  a  vessel  at  water-lines  3  feet 
i^MTt,  commencing  with  the  L.W.L.,  are  31*2,  30*0,  28*35,  26*21,  23*^8, 
I9'5t  12*9.  Find  the  displacement  in  salt  and  fresh  water  and  the  position 
of  the  C.B.  below  the  L.W.L.,  neglecting  the  portion  below  the  lowest 
W.L.  Draw  in  the  tons  per  inch  curve  for  salt  water  to  a  convenient  scale, 
and  tsHmati  from  it  the  weight  necessary  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  lighten 
the  vessel  2'  3)"  from  the  L.W.L.    The  mean  draught  is  2c/  6". 

^11/.  5405  tons ;  5255  tons ;  8*bi  feet ;  847  tons. 

9.  In  the  preceding  question,  calling  the  L.W.L.  i,  find  the  displacement 
up  to  2  W.L.,  3  W.L.,  and  4  W.L.,  and  draw  in  a  curve  of  displacement 
from  the  results  you  obtain,  and  check  your  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
question. 

10.  The  tons  per  inch  of  a  ship's  displacement  at  water-lines  4  feet 
-     apart,  commencing  at  the  L.W.L.,  are  44- 3,  42*7,  40*?,  37-5,  33-3.     Find 

number  of  tons  di^lacement,  and  the  depth  of  C.B.  below  the  top  W.L. 

Ans.  7670  tons  ;  7*6  feet. 

11.  The  ship  in  the  previous  question  has  two  water-tight  transverse 
,       bulkheads  38  feet  apart  amidship,  and  water-tight  flats  at  4  feet  below  and 

X  feet  above  the  normal  L.W.L.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  the  side  2  feet 
below  the  L.W.L.,  how  much  would  the  vessel  sink,  taking  the  breadth 
of  the  L.W.L.  amidships  as  70  feet?  Indicate  the  steps  where,  owing  to 
Insufficient  information,  you  are  unable  to  obtain  a  perfectly  accurate  re^t- 

^^^  Ans.  8  inches. 

^^^    12.  The  areas  of  transverse  sections  of  a  coal-bunker  19  feet  apart  are 
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respecdrelj  6r2,  93*6,  121 '6,  io8'8,  948  square  feet,  and  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  tnese  sections  are  io*8,  ii'6,  12*2,  117,  11 '2  feet  respectiTely 
below  the  L.W.L.  Find  the  nomber  of  tons  of  coal  the  bunker  will  hold, 
and  the  vertical  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity  (44  cubic  feet  of  coal  to  the 
ton). 

Ans,  174*3  ^o°« ;  11*68  feet  below  L.W.L. 

13.  A  vessel  is  180  feet  long,  and  the  transverse  sections  from  the  load 
water-line  to  the  keel  are  semicircles.  Find  the  longitudinal  position  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  ordinates  of  the  load  water-plane  being  i,  5, 13, 
15,  14,  i^,  and  10  feet  respectively. 

^  Ant,  106*2  feet  from  the  finer  eiid. 

14.  Estimate  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  0^  a  vessel  below 
the  L.W.L.,  the  vessel  having  22'  6"  mean  moulded  J^mght,  block  co- 
efficient of  displacement  0*55,  coefficient  of  fineness  of  L.W.L.  0*7  (use 
Morrish's  formula,  p.  65). 

Ans,  9*65  feet. 

15.  A  vessel  of  22|o  tons  displacement,  13'  6"  draught,  and  area 
of  load  water-plane  8160  square  feet,  has  the  C.B.,  calculated  on  the  dis- 
placement sheet,  at  a  distance  of  5*43  feet  below  the  L.W.L.  Check  this 
result 

16.  The  main  portion  of  the  displacement  of  a  vessel  has  been  calculated 
and  found  to  be  10,466  tons,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  is  10*48  feet  below 
the  L.  W.L.,  and  5*85  feet  abaft  the  middle  ordmate.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  the  following  appendages : — 

tons. 
Below  lowest  W.L.   263,   24*8  ft.  below  L.W.L.,  4*4  ft.  abaft  mid.  ord. 

Forward 5,   12*0         „  „         202  ft.  forward  of  mid. 

ord. 

Stem       16,    2*8  M  If         201  ft.  abaft  mid.  ord. 

Rudder    16,    17-5         »  ^         Joo         „  „ 

Bilge  keels  ...      20^   20  %%  %%  o         „  „ 

Shaftmg,etc      ...      18,   15  „  „         140         „  „ 

Find  the  total  displacement  and  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

Am.  io,8cu  tons  j  C.B.  6*5  abaft  mid.  ord.,  10-86  ft.  below  L.W.L. 

17.  The  displacements  of  a  vessel  up  to  mter-planes  4  feet  apart 
are  10,804,  8612,  6511,  4550,  2810, 'i  331,  and  263  tons  respectively.  The 
draught  is  26  feet.  Find  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  below  the 
load  water-line. 

Ans,  io*9  feet  nearly. 

18.  The  load  displacement  of  a  ship  is  5000  tons,  and  the  centre  of 
booyancy  b  10  feet  below  the  load  water-line.  In  the  light  condition  the 
displacement  of  the  ship  is  2000  tons,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  layer 
between  the  load  and  light  lines  is  6  feet  below  the  load-line.  Find  the 
vertical  position  of  the  centre  of  buo3rancy  below  the  light  line  in  the  light 
condition. 

Ans,  4  feet,  assuming  that  the  C.G.  of  the  laver  is  at  half  its  depth. 

19.  Ascertain  the  dispkcement  and  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
of  a  floating  body  of  length  140  feet,  depth  10  feet,  the  forward  section 
being  a  triangle  10  feet  wide  at  the  deck  and  with  its  apex  at  the  keel,  and 
the  after  section  a  trapezoid  20  feet  wide  at  the  deck  and  10  feet  wide  at 
the  keel,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being  plane  surfaces;  draught  of  water 
may  be  taken  as  7  feet. 

At%s,  «gi  tons ;  56*3  feet  before  after  end,  3  feet  below  water-line. 

20.  Show  by  experiment  or  t>therwise  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
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onadnnt  of  a  circle  3  inches  radius  is  x  '8  inches  from  the  right  angle  of 
tne  quadrant. 

^•»  21.  A  floating  body  has  a  constant  triangular  section,  vertex  down- 
wards, and  has  a  constant  draught  of  12  feet  in  fresh  water,  the  breadth  at 
the  water-line  being  24  feet.  The  keel  just  touches  a  quantity  of  mod  of 
specific  erarity  2.  The  water-level  now  falls  6  feet.  How  far  will  the 
body  sink  into  the  mod  ? 

Am,  4  feet  ii)  inches.  ^ 

22.  Show  that  the  C.G.  of  a  trapezoid,  as  ABCD,  Fig.  5,  is  distant 

•^^  Z/)  f"^  ^«  middle  of  the  length  h.    The  C.G.  must  be  on  a  line 

joining  the  centres  of  the  parallel  sides.  Thus  the  position  of  the  C.G. 
IS  fully  determined.  Thb  will  also  apply  to  a  figure  in  which  the  parallel 
sides  are  not  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  other  sides. 

23.  Apply  Morrish*s  rule  to  find  the  C.G.  of  a  semicircle,  and  state  the 
error  involved  if  the  semicircle  is  20  feet  radius. 

Ans,  0-19  foot. 

24.  For  the  lower  appendage  of  the  ship  displacement  sheet,  Table  I., 
find  Uie  vertiad  C.G.  by  using  Morrish*s  rule. 

25.  Describe  the  process  of  finding  the  area  and  position  of  the  C«G. 
of  a  plane  fieuie  by  radial  integration,  and  apply  it  to  nnd  these  in  the  case 
of  a  rectangle  8  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long. 

;  26.  A  vessel  is  300  feet  x  36^  teet  X  13I  feet  draught,  2135  tons  dis- 
placement. Find  the  area  of  wetted  surface  by  each  of  the  formula 
given  on  p.  86. 

Ans.,  Denny,  12,421  square  feet. 
Taylor,  12,400  square  feet 
Froude,  12,350  square  feet 

The  student  is  advised  to  take  a  sheer  drawing  and  obtain  a  close 
approximation  to  the  wetted  surface  by  putting  the  half  girths  to  water- 
line  through  Simpson's  rule.  Then  to  apply  the  above  formulae  and  see 
what  the  comparative  results  are. 

27.  Show,  by  means  of  the  result  in  question  22,  that  the  C.G.  of  a 
trapexoid  in  relaticm  to  the  parallel  sides  is  given  by  the  construction  of 
-     174. 


28.  Having  given  the  mean  ordinate  /  of  a  trapezoid  and  the  distance 
X  of  its  C.G.  from  the  larger  end,  show  that  the  lengths  of  the  parallel 


sides  are 


where  h  is  the  length. 


>  This  example  is  worked  out  at  the  end  of  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

CONDITIONS  OF  EQUILIBRIUM,  TRANSVERSE  META* 
CENTRE,  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA,  TRANSVERSE  BM, 
INCLINING  EXPERIMENT,  METACENTRIC  HEIGHT, 
ETC. 

Trigonometry. — ^The  student  of  this  subject  will  find  it  a 
distinct  advantage,  especially  when  dealing  with  the  question 
of  stability,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  elementary 
portions  of  trigonometry.  The  following  are  some  properties 
which  should  be  thoroughly  grasped :— : 

Circular  Measure  of  Angks, — The  degree  is  the  unit  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  measurement  of  angles.    A  right  angle 

is  divided  into  90  equal 
Qy/^  parts,  and  each  of  these 

parts  is  termed  a  "^ 
greer  If  two  lines,  as 
OA,  OB,  Fig.  43,  are 
inclined  to  each  other, 
forming  the  angle  AOB, 
and  we  draw  at  any  radius 

OA  an  arc  AB  from  the 

A.  centre  O,  cutting  OA, 

^^  «•  OB  in  A  and  B,  then 

length  of  arc  AB  -r-  radius  OA  is  termed  the  circular  measure 
of  the  angle  AOB.    Or,  putting  it  more  shortly — 

Circular  measure  = 


radius 

The  circular  measure  of  four  right  1       circumference  of  a  circle 
angles,  or  360  degrees  I  ^  radius 
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The  circular  measure  of  a  right  angle  [  =  — 

Since  360  degrees  =  3?r  in  circular  measure,  then  the  angle 
whose  circular  measure  is  unity  i 


360  , 

—  =  57*3  degrees 

The  circular  measure  of  i  degree  is  —7-  =  0*0x745,  and 

thus  the  circular  measure  of  any  angle  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  niunber  of  degrees  in  it  by  o'oi745. 

Trigonometrical  Ratios^ 
etc.— Let  BOC,»  Fig.  44,  be 
any  angle ;  take  any  point  P 
in  one  of  the  sides  OC,  and 
draw  PM  perpendicular  to 
OB.   Call  the  angle  BOC,tf.« 
PM  is  termed  the  perpen- 
dicular. 
OM  is  termed  the  base. 
OP  is  termed  the  hypo- 
tenuse. 

Then— 

PM      perpendicular        .     ^         11        •**        •    /» 
Yyp  =  ,        =  stnc  tf,  usually  wntten  sm  6 

OM  base  .     ^         n        -^  a 

7r=r  =  r 1^ =  costfic  0.  usuaDy  wntten  cos  $ 

OP        hypotenuse  ' 

PM  ^  perpen^cular  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

These  ratios  will  have  the  same  value  wherever  P  is  taken 
on  the  line  OC. 

'  An  aid  to  memory  which  is  found  of  assistance  by  many  in  learning 
these  ratios  is — 

Sin  ^erpltxes  AypocnttB 

Cos  oi  base  hypocnsj, 
•  #  is  a  Greek  letter  {theta)  often  used  to  denote  an  angle 
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We  can  write  sin  0  =  2^ 
hyp. 

yj      base 

cos  6  =  r — 

hyp. 

.   and  also  tan  0  =  ^J^ 
cos  6 

There  are  names  for  the  inversions  of  the  above  ratios, 
which  it  is  not  proposed  to  use  in  this  work. 

For  small  angles,  the  value  of  the  angle  0  in  circular 
measure  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  values  of  sin  0  and 
tan  0.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  values  of  tf,  sin  0, 
and  tan  0  for  the  following  angles : — 


Angle  in 
degrees. 

Angle  in 
dicular 
measure. 

SinB. 

.Tantf. 

a 

t 

8 

10 

0-I047 
0-1396 
0-I74S 

0-0349 
00697 
01045 
0-1392 
0-1736 

00349 

•      0-0699 

0-1051 

0-1405 
0-1763 

Up  to  10^  they  have  the  same  values  to  two  places  of 
decimab,  and  for  smaller  angles  the  agreement  in  value  is 
closer  still. 

Tables  of  sines,  cosines,  and  tangents  of  angles  up  to  90^ 
are  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Conditions  that  must  hold  in  the  Case  of  a  Vessel 
floating  freely^  and  at  Rest  in  Still  Water.  —  We 
saw  in  Chapter  I.  that,  for  a  vessel  floating  in  still  water, 
the  weight  of  the  ship  with  everything  she  has  on  board  must 
equal  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water.  To  demonstrate  this, 
we  imagined  the  cavity  left  by  the  ship  when  lifted  out  of  the 
water  to  be  filled  with  water  (see  Fig.  17).  Now,  the  upward 
support  of  the  surrounding  water  must  exactly  balance  the  weight 
of  the  water  poured  in.  This  weight  may  be  regarded  as  acting 
downwards  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  or,  as  we  now  term 
it,  the  centre  of  buoyaftcy.    Consequently,  the  upward  support 
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of  the  water,  or  the  buoyancy,  must  act  through  the  centre  of 
buoyancy.  All  the  horizontal  pressures  of  the  water  on  the 
surfkce  of  the  ship  must  evidently  balance  among  themselves. 
We  therefore  have  the  following  forces  acting  upon  the  ship : — 

(i)  The  weight  acting  downwards  through  the  C.G. ; 

(3)  The  upward  support  of  the  water,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  buoyancy,  acting  upwards  through  the  C.B. ; 
and  for  the  ship  to  be  at  rest,  these  two  forces  must  act  in  the 
same  line  and  counteract  each  other.    Consequently,  we  also 
have  the  following  condition : — 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  with  everything  she  has  on 
board,  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

If  a  rope  is  pulled  at  both  ends  by  two  men  exerting  the 
same  strength,  the  rope  will  evidently  remain  stationary ;  and 
this  18  the  case  with  a  ship  floating  freely  and  at  rest  in  still 
water.  She  will  have  no  tendency  to  move  of  herself  so  long 
as  the  C.G.  and  the  C.B.  are  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

Definition  of  Statical  Stability.  —  The  statical 
stability  of  a  vessel  is  the  tendency  she  has  to  return  to  the 
upright  when  inclined  away  from  that  position.  It  is  evident 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  service  a  vessel  cannot 
always  remain  upright;  she  is  continually  being  forced  away 
from  the  upright  by  external  forces,  such  as  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  the  waves.  It  is  very  important  that  the  ship 
shall  have  such  qualities  that  these  inclinations  that  are  forced 
upon  her  shall  not  affect  her  safety ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  chapter  to  discuss  how  these  qualities  can  be  secured 
and  made  the  subject  of  calculation  so  far  as  small  angles  of 
inclination  are  concerned. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equiUbrium  for  a  given  direc- 
tion of  inclination  if,  on  being  slightly  inclined  in  that  direction 
from  her  position  of  rest,  she  tends  to  return  to  that  position. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  for  a  given 
direction  of  inclination  if,  on  being  slightly  inclined  in  that 
direction  from  her  position  of  rest,  she  tends  to  move  away 
farther  from  that  position. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium 
for  a  given  direction  of  inclination  if,  on  being  slightly  inclined 
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in  that  direction  from  her  position  of  rest,  she  neitlier  tends 
to  return  to  nor  move  farther  from  that  position. 

These  three  cases  are  represented  by  the  case  of  a  heavy 
sphere  placed  upon  a  horizontal  table. 

I.  If  the  sphere  is  weighted  so  that  its  C.G.  is  out  of  the 
centre,  and  the  C.G.  is  vertically  below  the  centre,  it  will  be 
in  stable  eqtdlibrium. 

3.  If  the  same  sphere  is  placed  so  that  its  C.G.  is  vertically 
above  the  centre,  it  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium, 

3.  If  the  sphere  is  formed  of  homogeneous  material  so  that 
its  C.G.  is  at  the  centre,  it  will  be  in  neutral  or  indifferent 
equilibrium. 

Transverse  Metacentre.— We  shall  deal  first  with 
transverse  inclinations,  because  they  are  the  more  important, 
and  deal  with  inclinations  in  a  longitudinal  or  fore-and-aft 
direction  in  the  next  chapter. 

Let  Fig.  45  represent  the  section  of  a  ship  steadily  inclined 


Stable. 


7   tw. 


Fio.  45- 

at  a  small  angle  from  the  upright  by  some  external  force, 
such  as  the  wind.  The  vessel  has  the  same  weight  before  and 
after  the  inclmation,  and  consequently  has  the  same  volume 
of  displacement.  We  must  assume  that  no  weights  on  board 
shift,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  in  the 
same  position  in  the  ship.     But  although  the  total  volume  of 
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displacement  remains  the  same,  the  shape  of  this  volume 
changes,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  buoyancy  will  shift 
from  its  original  position.  In  the  figure  the  ship  is  repre- 
sented by  the  section,  WAL  being  the  immersed  section 
when  upright,  WL  being  the  position  of  the  water-line  on 
the  ship.  On  being  inclined,  WL'  becomes  the  water-line, 
and  WAL'  represents  the  immersed  volmne  of  the  ship,  which, 
although  different  in  shape,  must  have  the  same  volume  as  the 
original  inmiersed  volmne  WAL. 

The  wedge-shaped  volume  represented  by  WSW,  which 
has  come  out  of  the  water,  is  termed  the  "  emerged*^  or  "  out^^ 
wedge.  The  wedge-shaped  volume  represented  by  LSL', 
which  has  gone  into  the  water,  is  termed  the  ^^  immersed''  or 
"m"  wedge.  Since  the  ship  retains  the  same  volume  of 
displacement,  it  follows  that  the  volume  of  the  emerged  wedge 
WSW  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  immersed  wedge  LSL', 
It  is  only  for  small  angles  of  inclination  that  the  point  S, 
where  the  water-lines  intersect,  falls  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
vessel     For  larger  angles  it  moves  fiuther  out,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  77- 

Now  consider  the  vessel  inclined  at  a  small  angle  from 
the  upright,  as  in  Fig.  45.  The  new  volume  of  displacement 
WAL'  has  its  centre  of  buoyancy  in  a  certain  position,  say  F. 
This  position  might  be  calculated  from  the  drawings  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  foimd  the  point  B,  the  original  centre  of 
buoyancy;  but  we  shall  see  shortly  how  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  point  ff  much  more  easily. 

B*  being  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  upward  force  of 
the  buoyancy  must  act  through^',  while  the  weight  of  the  ship 
acts  vertically  down  through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship.  Suppose  the  vertical  through  F  cuts  the  middle  line  of 
.-<Jthe  ship  in  M ;  then  we  shall  have  two  equal  forces  acting  on 
the  ship,  viz. — 

(i)  Weight  acting  vertically  down  through  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

(2)  Buoyancy  acting  vertically  up  through  the  new  centre 
of  buoyancy. 
But  they  do  not  act  in  the  same  vertical  line.     Such  a  system 
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of  forces  is  termed  a  couple.  Draw  GZ  perpendicular  to  the 
vertical  through  IS.  Then  the  equal  forces  act  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  GZ.  This  distance  is  termed  the  arm  of 
the  couple,  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  W  X  GZ.  On 
looking  at  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  couple  is  tending  to 
take  the  ship  back  to  the  upright  If  the  relative  positions 
of  G  and  M  were  such  that  the  couple  acted  as  in  Fig.  46, 
the  couple  would  tend  to  take  the  ship  farther  away  from  the 
upright  j  and  again,  if  G  and  M  coincided,  we  should  have  the 
forces  acting  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and  consequently  no 


—  Unstable,-^/ 


Fig.  46. 

couple  at  all,  and  the  ship  would  have  no  tendency  to  move 
either  to  the  upright  or  away  from  it. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  for  a  ship  to  be  m  stable  equilibrium 
for  any  direction  of  inclination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  point 
M  be  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship.  This  point  M 
is  termed  the  metacentre.  We  now  group  together  the  three 
conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  ship  may 
float  freely  and  at  rest  in  stable  equilibrium — 

(i)  The  weight  of  water  displaced  must  equal  the  total 
weight  of  the  ship  (see  p.  23). 
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(2)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  must  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water 
(centre  of  buoyancy)  (see  p.  93). 

(3)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  must  be  below  the 
metacentre. 

For  small  transverse  inclinations,  M  is  termed  the  transverse 
metacentre^  which  we  may  accordingly  define  as  follows : — 

For  a  given  plane  of  flotation  of  a  vessel  in  the  upright 
condition,  let  B  be  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  BM  the  vertical 
through  it.  Suppose  the  vessel  inclined  transversely  through 
a  very  small  angle,  retaining  the  same  voliune  of  displacement, 
B'  being  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  FM  the  vertical 
through  it,  meeting  BM  in  M.  Then  this  point  of  intersection, 
M,  is  termed  the  transverse  metacentre. 

There  are  two  things  in  this  definition  that  should  be  noted : 
(i)  the  angle  of  inclination  is  supposed  very  small,  and  (2)  the 
volume  of  displacement  remains  the  same. 

It  is  found  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  ordinary  ships 
the  point  M  does  not  change  in  position  for  inclinations  up  to 
as  large  as  10^  to  15^;  but  beyond  this  it  takes  up  different 
positions. 

We  may  now  say,  with  reference  to  a  ship's  initial  stability 
or  stability  in  the  upright  condition — 

(i)  If  G  is  below  M,  the  ship  is  in  stable  equilibrium. 

(a)  If  G  is  above  M,  the  ship  is  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

(3)  If  G  coincides  with  M,  the  ship  is  in  neutral  or  in- 
different equilibrium. 

We  thus  see  how  important  the  relative  positions  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  transverse  metacentre  are  as  affecting 
a  ship's  initial  stability.  The  distance  GM  b  termed  the 
transverse  metacentric  height^  or,  more  generally,  simply  th^ 
metacentric  height. 

We  have  seen  that  for  small  angles  M  remains  practical'y 
in  a  constant  position,  and  consequently  we  may  say  GZ 
«=  GM .  sin  tf  for  angles  up  to  10**  to  15**,  say.  GZ  is  tlie 
arm  of  the  couple,  and  so  we  can  say  that  the  moment  of  the 
couple  is — 

W  X  GM  .  sin  d 
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If  M  is  above  G,  this  moment  tends  to  right  the  ship,  and 
we  may  therefore  say  that  the  moment  of  statical  stability  at  the 
angle  0  is —  % 

WxGM.sintf 

This  is  termed  the  metacentric  method  of  determining  a 
vessel's  stability.  It  can  only  be  used  at  small  angles  of 
inclination  to  the  upright,  viz.  up  to  from  10  to  15  degrees. 

ExampU, — A  vessel  of  14,000  tons  displacement  has  a  metacentric 
height  of  3)  feet.  Then,  if  she  is  steadily  inclined  at  an  angle  of  10^,  the 
tendency  she  has  to  return  to  the  upright,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it,  the 
moment  of  statical  stability,  is — 

14,000  X  3*5  X  nn  loP  =  8506  foot-tons 

We  shall  discuss  later  how  the  distance  between  G  and  M, 
or  the  metacentric  height,  influences  the  behaviour  of  a  ship, 
and  what  its  value  should  be  in  various  cases;  we  must  now 
investigate  the  methods  which  are  employed  by  naval  archi- 
tects to  determine  the  distance  for  any  given  ship. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  found,  viz.  (i)  the  position  of 
G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel;  (a)  the  position  of  M, 
the  transverse  metacentre. 

Now,  G  depends  solely  upcm  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
weights  forming  the  structure  and  lading  of  the  ship,  and  the 
•methods  employed  to  find  its  position  we  shall  deal  with 
separately ;  but  M  depends  solely  upon  the  form  of  the  ship, 
and  its  position  can  be  determined  when  the  geometrical  form 
of  the  underwater  portion  of  the  ship  is  known.  Before  we 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the  rules  necessary  to  do  this, 
we  must  consider  certain  geometrical  principles  which  have  to 
be  employed. 

Centre  of  Flotation.—^  a  floating  body  is  sU^ly 
inclined  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  volume  of  displacement^ 
the  new  water-plane  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  original  water-plane.  In  order  that  the  same  volume  of 
displacement  may  be  retained,  the  volume  of  the  inmiersed 
wedge  SLLi,  Fig  47,  must  equal  the  volume  of  the  emeiged 
wedge  SWWi.  CsMy  an  ordinate  on  the  immersed  side,  and 
/  an  ordinate  on  the  emerged  side  of  the  water-plane.    Then 
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the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the  immersed  and  emerged  wedges 
are  respectively  (since  \Ajx^ y.dB^  WWi  =y.</i9,  dO  being 
the  small  angle  of  inclination) — 

and  using  the  notation  we  have  already  employed — 

Volume  of  immersed  wedge  =  i/y  .dO  .dx 
emerged       „      ^hJiyf.dO.dx 
uA  accordingly — 

y/.de.dx^ij(y)\d$.iix 

ori//.^^  ^hHyy-dx 

But  iff .  i^  is  the  moment  of  the  immersed  portion  of  tbe 
water-plane  about  the  intersection, 
and  U(yy  .dx  is  the  moment  of 
^  emerged  portion  of  the  water- 
plane  about  the  intersection  (see 
p.  59) ;  therefore  the  moment  of 
one  side  of  the  water-plane  about 
tbe  intersection  is  the  same  as  the 
moment  of  the  other  side,  and 
consequently  the  line  of  inter- 
section passes  through  the  centre 
<rf  grayity  of  the  water-plane. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water- 
plane  is  termed  the  cmfre  of  fiotch 
Hon.  In  whatever  direction  a 
ship  is  inclined,  transversely, 
longitudinally,  or  in  any  interme- 
diate direction,  through  a  small 
angle,  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  new  water-plane  with  the 
original  water-plane  must  always 
pass  through  the  centre  of  flotation.  For  transverse  inclinations 
of  a  ship  the  line  of  intersection  is  the  centre  line  of  the  water- 
plane  ;  for  longitudinal  inclinations  the  fore-and-aft  position  oif 
the  centre  of  flotation  has  to  be  calculated,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  deal  with  longitudinal  inclinations. 
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Shift  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Figure  due  to 
the  Shift  of  a  Portion  of  the  Figure.— In  Fig.  48  the 
figure  PQRSTU  is  made  up  of  the  two  portions  PQTU  and 

QRST,    with    centres    of 
R. .s  gravity  at  g  and  /  respec- 

tively. Let  tf,  d  be  the 
areas,  the  whole  area  a-^^  d 
=  A.  Then  the  C.G.  of 
the  whole  area  is  at  G,  such 
that  <z  X  ^G  =  a'  X  /G,  or 

^     a; 

vides  the  line  joining  g  and 
^  inversely  as  the  areas. 
If  now  the  portion  QRST 
is  shifted  to  the  position 
UTVW  with  C.G.  /',  the 


5^ 

f 

f..    . 

W 

G 

9 

\ 

1 

-V 

V 

-.  i.e.  the  C.G.  di- 


Fio  48. 


Also 


^^ 


C.G.  of  the  new  combination  PQWV  is  on  the  line  gg'*  at  G' 
such  that — 

gG?_^d_gO 

g'G'^a^g'G' 

Therefore  by  the  properties  of  triangles  GG'  is  parallel  to^^. 

GG'^|G 

^/'      is' 

Now,  taking  moments  about  g  we  have  tf  X  ^  =  A  X  ^ 
.  GG'^a 

or  GG',  the  shift  of  the  C.G.  ^j^yg'g^ 

or  the  whole  area  multiplied  by  its  shift  equals  the  small  area 
multiplied  by  its  shift,  and  these  shifts  are  in  parallel  directions. 
Also  for  the  horizontal  shift,  A  X  gG  =  <j  X  gg'\  and  for  the 
vertical  shift,  Ax  Gg  =  ax  g'g.  The  above  proof  is  perfectly 
general,  although  a  simple  figure  has  been  taken  by  which  its 
truth  may  be  readily  seen.  It  applies  equally  to  the  shift  of 
weights. 


^ 
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The  uses  that  are  made  of  this  will  become  more  apparent 
as  we  proceed,  but  the  following  examples  will  serve  as  illus- 
trations : — 

ExamfU, — A  vessel  weighing  W  tons  has  a  weight  w  tons  on  the  deck. 
This  it  shifted  transrerseiy  across  the  deck  a  distance  of  d  feet,  as  in  Fig.  49. 
Find  the  sluft  of  the  C.G.  of  the  yessel  both  in  direction  and  amount. 


U  -J 

l€^.._ 

I 
J 

yj 

rt 

M. 

0 

-0'- 

Pig.  49. 

G  will  move  to  G'  such  that  GG'  will  be  parallel  to  the  line  jofaihig 
the  origioal  and  final  positions  of  the  weight  w ; 


and  GG'  = 


tcrX</ 
W 


If  or  =  70  ton%  d^Tfi  feet,  W  =  5000  tons,  then— 

GG'  =  Z^Jii?  =  8  feet  =  0-42  foot 
5000        " 

Example* — In  a  vessel  of  4000  tons  displacement,  suppose  loo  tons  ol 
coal  to  be  shifted  so  that  its  C.G.  moves  18  feet  transversely  and  4}  feet 
vertically.    Find  the  shift  of  the  C.G.  of  the  vessel. 

The  C.G.  will  move  horizontally  an  amount  equal  to  — ^^     =  0*45  ft. 

and  vertically  an  amount  equal  to       ^^^^ —  =  o'li  ft. 

Moment  of  Inertia.— We  have  dealt  in  Chapter  II.  with 
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the  fnomait  of  a  force  about  a  given  point,  and  we  defined  it  as 
the  product  of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its 
line  of  action  from  the  point;  also  the  moment  of  an  area 
about  a  given  axis  as  being  the  area  multiplied  by  the  distance 
of  its  centre  of  gra^ty  from  the  axis.  We  could  find  the 
moment  of  a  large  area  about  a  given  axis  by  dividing  it  into 
a  number  of  small  areas  and  summing  up  the  moments  of  all 
these  small  areas  about  the  axis.  In  this  we  notice  that  the 
area  or  force  is  multiplied  simply  by  the  distance.  Now  we 
have  to  go  a  step  further,  and  imagine  that  each  small  area  is 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  given  axis.  If 
all  such  products  are  added  together  for  an  area,  we  should 
obtain  uot  the  simple  moment,  but  what  may  be  termed  the 


Fio.  9^ 


moment  of  the  second  degree,  or  more  often  the  moment  of 
merUa  of  the  area  about  the  given  axis.^  We  therefore  define 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  area  about  a  given  axis  as 
follows : — 

>  This  is  the  geometrical  moment  of  inertia.  Strictly  speaking,  moment 
of  inertia  involves  the  mass  of  the  body.  We  make  here  the  same  assamp- 
tion  that  we  did  in  simple  moments  (p.  49),  viz.  that  the  area  is  the 
•arface  of  a  very  thin  lamma  or  plate  of  homogeneotis  material  of  tmiform 
ihkkness. 
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Imagine  the  area  divided  into  very  small  areas,  and  each  such 
small  area  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  given 
axis;  then,  if  all  these  products  be  added  together,  we  shall  obtain 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  total  area  about  the  given  axis. 

Thus  in  Fig.  50,  let  00  be  the  axis.  Take  a  very  small 
aiea,  calling  it  dK,  distance  j'  from  the  axis.  Then  the  sum 
of  all  such  products  bs  dAxy^f  or  (using  the  notation  we  have 
employed)  fy^ .  dA,  will  be  die  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area 
about  the  axis  00. 

To  determine  this  for  any  figure  requires  the  application  of 
advanced  mathematics,  but  the  result  for  certain  regular  figures 
are  given  below. 

It  is  found  that  we  can  always  express  the  moment  of 
inertia,  often  written  I,  of  a  plane  area  about  a  given  axis  by 
the  expression — 

where  A  is  the  area  of  the  figure ; 

4  is  the  depth  of  the  figure  perpendicular  to  the  axis ; 
M  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  shap^  of  the  figure 
and  the  position  of  the  axis. 

First,  in^ien  the  axis  is  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  figure  parallel  to  the  base,  as  in  Figs.  51  and  5a — 


for  a  rectangle  «  =  iV* 
for  a  triangle  «  =  "^, 


Fio.  5t. 

T>5,  SO  that  I  =  ^AA* 
»      I  =  ^AA* 
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Second^  when  the  axis  is  one  of  the  sides — 

for  a  rectangle  «  =  J,  so  that  I  =  JAA" 
for  a  triangle  «  =  j,       „         I  =  \PJf 

Example, — Two  squares  of  side  a  are  joined  to  form  a  rectangle.     The 
I  of  each  square  about  the  common  side  is — 

««»)«•  (a«  =  area) 

the  I  of  both  about  the  common  side  will  be  the  sum  of  each  take^ 
separately,  or — 

If,  however,  we  took  the  whole  figure  and  treated  it  as  a  rectangle,  its  I 
about  the  common  side  would  be — 

A(2tf«)(2fl)«  =  |fl*  (area  =  2a^ 

which  b  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  before. 

To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  figure  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  and  a  given  distance  from  an  axis  through  its  centre 
of  gravity. 

Suppose  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  NN  passing 

through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  figure  (Fig.  53)  is  lo,  the 

0;  area  of  the  figure  is  A,  and 

00,  the  given  axis,  is  parallel 
to  NN  and  a  distance  y 
from  it  Then  the  moment 
of  inertia  (I)  of  the  figure 
about  00  is  given  by — 

I  =  Io  +  Ay 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  an 
area  about  any  axis  is  there- 
fore determined  by  adding 
to  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  area  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  product  of  the  area  into 
the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  axes.  We 
see  from  this  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  figure  about  an 
axis  through"  its  own  centre  of  gravity  is  always  less  than  about 
any  other  axis  parallel  to  it 


flC.   IV 
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ExttmfU. — Having  gWen  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  in 
Fig.  $2  about  the  axis  NN  through  the  centre  of  gravity  as  ^AA*,  find  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  the  base  parallel  to  NN. 

Applying  the  above  rule,  we  hare — 

=  IAA» 

which  agrees  with  the  value  given  above  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
triangle  about  its  base. 

Example, — Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  triangle  of  area  A  and 
height  h  about  an  axis  throu^  the  vertex  parallel  to  the  base. 

Ans,  iA>^'. 
Example, — A  rectangle  is  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  broad.     Compare 
the  ratio  of  its  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  parallel 
to  the  long  and  short  sides  respectively. 

Ans,  9 :  16. 
Example, — A  square  of  13  inches  side  has  another  symmetrical  square 
of  half  its  area  cut  out  of  the  centre.     Compare  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  an  axis  through  the  centre  parallel  to  one  side  of,   the  original 
square,  the  square  cut  out,  the  remaining  area. 

Ans.  As  4 : 1 : 3,  the  ratio  of  the  areas  being  4 :  a  $  a. 

This  last  example  illustrates  the  important  fact  that  if  an 
area  is  distributed  away  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  veiy  much  greater  than  if  the  same  area  were 
massed  near  the  centre  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Plana  Our- 
yilinear  Figure  (as  Fig.  36,  p.  59)  about  its  Base.— Take 
a  strip  PQ  of  lei^ith  y  and  breadth  (indefinitely  small)  dx. 
Then,  if  we  regard  PQ  as  a  rectangle,  its  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  base  DC  i 


and  tiie  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  figure  about  DC  will 
be  the  sum  of  all  such  expressions  as  this ;  or — 

that  is,  we  put  the  third  part  of  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
curve  through  either  of  Simpson's  rules.  For  the  water-plane 
of  a  ship  (for  which  we  usually  require  to  find  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  centre  line),  we  must  add  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  both  sides  together:  and,  since  these  are  symmetrical, 
we  have — 

lss\j/.dx  (y  «  semi-ordinate  of  water-plane). 
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In  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  water-plane  about  the 
centre  line,  the  work  is  arranged  as  follows : — 


Number  of 

Semi-ordinates 

Cubes  of 

Simpson's 
multipliers. 

Functions  of 

ordinate. 

of  water-plane. 

scmi-ordi  nates. 

cubes. 

I 

0-05 

,^ 

I 

.__ 

9 

4-65 

lOI 

4 

404 

3 

1005  • 

IOI5 

'   2 

2,030 

4 

1430 

2924 

4 

11,696 

I 

1675 
1765 

549; 

2 
4 

9»398 
21,992 

V^ 

^       16 -20 

5268 
4252 

2 

4 

10,536 
17,008 

9 

10 

9^ 

2 
4 

4.976 
3.596 

II 

3-65 

49 

I 

49 

81,685 
Common  interval  s  28  feet 
Moment  of  inertia  =  81,685  x  }  X  V  ^  508,26s  ^ 

The  semi-ordinates  are  placed  in  column  a,  and  the  cubes 
of  these  are  placed  in  column  3.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  to  put  any  decimal  places  in  the  cube ;  the  nearest 
whole  number  is  sufficient  A  t^ble  of  cul^es  '«  g^'vfin  1*^ 
the  Appendix  for  numbers  up  to  50,  rising  by  0*05.  These 
cnDes  are  put  thrdugti  Simpsons  muibpuers  m  the  ordinary 
way,  giving  column  5.  The  sum  of  tiie  functions  of  cubes 
has  to  be  treated  as  follows :  First  there  is  the  multiplier  for 
Simpson's  rule,  viz.  \  x  28,  and  then  the  |  of  the  expres- 
sion I  jy  .dx,  which  takes  into  account  both  sides.  The 
multiplier,  therefore,  is  §  X  x>  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  numbers 
in  column  5  multiplied  by  this  will  give  the  moment  of  inertia 
required. 

Approximation  to  the   Moment  of  Inertia  of  a 

Ship's  Water-plane  aboat  the  Centre  Line. — ^We  have 

seen  that  for  certain  regular  figures  we  can  express  the  moment 

of  inertia  about  an  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 

form  «A^',  where  «  is  a  coefficient  varying  for  each  figure. 

We  can,  in  the  same  way,  express  the  I  of  a  water-plane  area 

*  This  calculation  for  the  L.W.P.  is  usually  done  on  the  displacement 
sheet  Brown's  displacement  sheet  provides  a  column  for  each  water-line 
except  the  two  lowest. 
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about  the  centre  line,  but  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  the  area 
as  we  have  done  above.  We  know  that  the  area  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form — 

>J  X  L  X  B 

where  L  is  the  extreme  length ; 
B      „  „      breadth; 

k\&z,  coefficient  of  fineness ; 

to  that  we  can  write — 

where  n  is  a  new  coefficient  that  will  vary  for  different  shapes 
of  water-planes.  If  we  can  find  what  die  values  of  the  co- 
efficient n  are  for  ordinary  water-planes,  it  would  be  very 
useful  in  checking  oiu:  calculation  work.  Taking  the  case  of 
a  L.WJ?.  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  we  should  find  that  n  s 
o'o8,  and  for  a  L.W.P.  in  the  form  of  two  triangles,  n  =5  0*02. 

These  are  two  extreme  cases,  and  we  should  expect  for 
ordinary  ships  the  value  of  the  coefficient  n  would  lie  between 
these  values.  This  is  foimd  to  be  the  case,  and  we  may  take 
the  following  approximate  values  for  the  value  of  ^  in  the 
formula  I  =  «LB* :  — 

For  ihips  whose  load  water-planes  are  extremely  fine  •..  0*04 
„  „  „  „  moderately  fine  ...  0*05 
I*  ft  *i  }>  veryfiiU    0*06 

For  the  water-plane  whose  moment  of  inertia  we  calcu- 
lated above,  we  have,  length  280  feet,  breadth  35*3  feet,  and 
I  s  508,262  in  foot-units.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  coefficient 

n  is — 

508262 

Fonniila  for  finding  the  Distance  of  the  Trans- 
verse Metacentre  above  the  Centre  of  Buoyancy 
(BM).  —  We  have  akeady  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  how  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  can  be  determined  if  the  imder 
water  form  of  the  ship  is  known,  and  now  we  proceed  to  discuss 
how  the  distance  BM  is  found.  Knowing  this,  we  are  able  to 
fix  the  position  of  the  transverse  metacentre  in  the  ship. 
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Let  Fig.  45,  p.  94,  represent  a  ship  heeled  over  to  a  very 
small  angle  0  (much  exaggerated  in  the  figure). 

B  is  the  centre  of  buojrancy  in  the  upright  position  when 

floating  at  the  water-line  WL. 
B^  is  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  the  inclined  position  when 

floating  at  the  water-line  WL'. 

V  is  the  volume  of  either  the  immersed  wedge  LSL  or  the 

emerged  wedge  WSW. 

V  is  the  total  volume  of  displacement. 

/  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  emerged  wedge. 
^  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  wedge. 
Then,  using  the  principle  given  on  p.  100,  BF  will  be  parallel 
tojy'.and— 

since  the  new  displacement  is  formed  by  taking  away  the  wedge 

WSW  from  the  original  displacement,  and  putting  it  in  the 

position  LSL'. 

Now  for  the  very  small  angle  of  inclinatiooy  we  may  say 

that— 

BF       .    . 
gji^smtf 

or  BF  =  BM  sin  0 

so  that  we  can  find  BM  if  we  can  determine  the  value  of 
V  X  g^y  since  V,  the  volume  of  displacement,  is  known. 

Let  Fig.  54  be  a  section  of  the  vessel;  wl^  tJt^  the  original 
and  new  water-lines  respectively,  the  angle  of  inclination  being 
very  small.  Then  we  may  term  te6«/  the  emerged  triangle, 
and  /S^  the  immersed  triangle,  being  transverse  sections  of 
the  emerged  and  immersed  wedges,  and  wv/y  It  being  for  all 
practical  purposes  straight  lines.  \iy  be  the  half-breadth  of 
the  water-line  at  this  section,  we  can  say  ww*  ssff^y  sin  0, 
and  the  area  of  either  of  the  triangles  is — 

Let  a,  cl  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  triangles  u/Sm/y  ISl 
respectively ;  then  we  call  say,  seeing  that  $  is  very  small,  that 
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ad  =  \yy  since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  is  two-thirds 
the  height  from  the  apex.  The  new  immersed  section  being 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  transference  of  the  triangle  v^tJ 


to  the  position  occupied  by  the  triangle  /ST,  the  moment  of 
transference  is — 

(i/  sin  tf)  X  Jy  =  1/  sin  d 

and  for  a  very  small  length  dx  of  the  water-line  the  moment 
wiDbe— 

|y  sin  0 .  ^ 

since  the  small  volume  is  ^  sin  0  •  i/v,  and  the  shift  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  \y.  If  now  we  summed  all  such  expres- 
sions as  this  for  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  we  should  get 
the  moment  of  the  transference  of  the  wedge,  or  9  X  gg\ 
Therefore  we  may  say,  using  the  ordinary  notation — 

ir  x^  =  /f/sm  tf.^ 
=  |sintf//.^ 

therefore  we  have— 

BB'-BMsintf  =  ^-t^2iiA.^ 

o.BM  =  l^ 
fiut  the  numerator  of  this  expression  is  what  we  have  found  to 
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be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  water-plane  about  its  centre  line, 
y  being  a  semi-ordinate ;  therefore  we  can  write — 

We  have  seen,  on  p.  105,  how  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
water-plane  is  fomid  for  any  given  case,  and  knowing  the 
volume  of  displacement,  we  can  then  determine  the  distance 
BM,  and  so,  knowing  the  position  of  the  C.B.,  fix  the  position 
of  the  transverse  metacentre  in  the  ship. 

Example, — A  lighter  is  in  the  form  of  a  box,  lao  feet  long,  30  feet 
broad,  and  floats  at  a  draught  of  10  feet     Find  its  transverse  BM. 

In  this  case  the  water-nlane  is  a  rectangle  120'  X  3c/,  and  we  want  its 
I  about  the  middle  line.  Using  the  formula  for  JtUie  I  of  a  rectangle  about 
an  axis  through  its  centre  parallel  to  a  side,  ^  A^V  we  have — 

I  =  ^  X  3600  X  900  (>*  =  30) 

K  270,000 
V,  the  Tolume  of  displacement,  =  120x30x10  =  36,000 

30,000 

RxampU, — A  |>ontoon  of  10  feet  draught  has  a  constant  section  in  the 
form  of  a  trapezoid,  breadth  at  the  water-line  30  feet,  breadth  at  'base 
20  feet,  length  120  feet    Find  the  transverse  BM. 

Am,  9  feet 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  water-plane  in  this  question  is 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  question,  but  the  displacement  being 
less,  the  BM  is  greater.  M  is  therefore  higher  in  the  ship  for 
two  reasons.    BM  is  greater  and  B  is  higher  in  the  second  case. 

ExampU, — A  raft  is  formed  of  two  cylinders  5  feet  in  diameter,  parallel 
throughout  their  lengths,  and  10  feet  apart,  centre  to  centre.  The  rah  floats 
with  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  in  the  surface.     Find  the  transverse  BM. 

We  shall  find  that  the  length  does  not  afifect  the  result,  but  we  will 
suppose  the  len^  is  /  feet  We  may  find  the  I  of  the  water-plane  in  two 
ways.  It  consists  of  two  rectangles  each  /'  X  $',  and  their  centre  lines 
are  10  feet  apart 

1.  The  water-plane  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  cutting  a  rectangle 
/'  X  5'  out  of  a  rectangle  /'  X  IS'  i 

.•.I  =  A(/xi5)xis«-A(/x5)x5« 
=  ^J5'-5') 

this  being  about  a  fore-and-aft  axis  at  the  centre  of  the  raft 

2.  We  may  take  the  two  rectangles  separately,  and  find  the  I  of  each 
about  the  centre  line  of  the  raft,  which  is  5  feet  from  the  line  through  thft 
centre  of  each  rectangle.     Using  the  formula — 

i  =  i.  +  Ay 
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and  for  both  rectangles  the  moment  of  hiertia  will  be  twice  this,  or  <f|A/,  as 
obtained  above. 

We  have  to  find  the  Tolnme  of  displacement,  which  works  out  to  ^l 
cable  feet    The  distance  BM  b  therefore — 

aB2/  +  S»/=  138  feet 

ExampU,—K  raft  is  formed  of  three  cylinders,  5  feet  m  diameter, 
parallel  and  symmetrical  throu^^hout  their  lengths,  the  breadth  extreme 
being  25  feet  The  raft  floats  with  the  axes  of  £e  cylinders  in  the  surface. 
Find  the  transverse  BM. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  of  this  raft  is  best  foond  by 
Ming  the  formula  I  s=  I^  -|.  A^  for  the  two  outside  rectangles,  and  adding 
it  to  I«,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  centre  rectangle  about  the  middle  line. 
We  therefore  have  for  the  whole  water-plane  I  =  ^/,  where  /  =  the 
length ;  and  the  volume  of  displacement  being  ^/,  the  value  of  BM  will  be 
35  feet 

Approximate  Formtda  for  the  Height  of  the  Trans- 
verse Metacentre  above  the  Centre  of  Buoyancy.^— 
The  formula  for  BM  is — 

BM  =  i 

We  have  seen  that  we  may  express  I  as  «LB',  where  n  is 
a  coefficient  which  varies  for  dififerent  shapes  of  water-planes, 
but  which  will  be  the  same  for  two  ships  whose  water-planes 
are  similar. 

We  have  also  seen  that  we  may  express  V  as  i^LBD,  where 
D  is  the  mean  moulded  draft  (to  top  of  keel  amidships),  and  k 
is  a  coefficient  which  varies  for  different  forms,  but  which  will 
be  the  same  for  two  ships  whose  under-water  forms  are  similar. 
Therefore  we  may  say — 

«  X  L  X  B* 


BM 


ife  X  L  X  B  X  D 
B« 


iHiere  a  is  a  coefficient  obtained  from  the  coefficients  n  and  k. 
Sir  William  White,  in  the  "  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture," 
gives  the  value  of  a  as  being  between  o'o8  and  o'x^a  usual 
value  for  merchant  ships  being  009.  The  above  formula 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  breadth  is  more  effective  than  the 
draught  in  determining  what  the  value  of  BM  is  in  any  given 
case.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  length  is  not  brought  in. 
^  For  another  approximation  see  Ex.  59  in  Appendix. 
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The  ship  for  which  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  water-plane 
was  calculated  on  p.  io6,  had  a  displacement  oi  1837  tons  up 
to  that  waler-plane.    The  value  of  BM  is  therefore — 

508262  ..   ^ 

-5- — ^       =  701  feet 
i»37  X  35      '  ^ 

The  breadth  and  mean  draught  were  35*3  and  13  j  feet  re- 
spectively. Consequently  the  value  of  the  coefficient  a  is 
0*084. 

To  prove  that  a  Homogeneous  Log  of  Timber  of 
Square  Section  and  Specific  Gravity  0*5  cannot  float 
in  Freah  Water  with  One  of  its  Faces  HorisontaL— 
The  log  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*5  wiU  float,  and  will  float 
with  half  its  substance  immersed  The  condition  that  it  shall 
float  in  stable  equilibrium,  as  regards  transverse  inclination,  in 
any  position  is  that  the  transverse  metacentre  shall  be  above 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  the  section  be  as  indicated  in  Fig.  55,  with  side  length 

20.    And  suppose  the  log 


I 


^ 


Fia  55. 


is  placed  in  the  water  with 
one  side  of  this  section 
horizontal  Then  the 
draught-line  will  be  at  a 
distance  a  firom  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  log,  being 
homogeneous,  i,e.  of  the 
same  quality  all  through, 
will  have  its  C.G.  in  Uie 
middle  at  G,  at  a  distance 
also  of  a  from  the  bottom. 
The  centre  of  buoyancy 
will  be  at  a  distance  of 


-  from  the  bottom.    The  height  of  the  transverse  metacentre 

2 

above  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  given  by — 


BM  = 
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where  I »  moment  of  inertia  of  water-plane  about  a  longi- 
tudinal axis  through  its  centre 
V  =  volume  of  displacement  in  cubic  feet. 

Now,  the  water-plane  of  the  log  is  a  rectangle  of  length  / 
and  breadth  aa,  and  therefore — 

its  I  =  Jy  /.  2a{2af  =  ^^l^ 
and  V  =  /.  2^1 .  <j  =  2k^ 
:.  BM  =  ^/a"  ^  ai^  =  ^ 
ButBG  =  i<i 

tiieiefore  the  transverse  metacentre  is  below  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  consequently  the  log  cannot  float  in  the  position 
given. 

If,  now,  the  log  be  assumed  floating  with  one  comer  dowu- 
irai'd,  it  will  be  found  by  a  precisely  similar  method  that— 

BG  =  o'4'jia 
and  BM  =  0*943^ 

Thus  in  this  case  the  transverse  metacentre  is  above  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  consequently  the  log  will  float  in  stable 
equilibrium. 

It  can  also  be  shown  by  similar  methods  that  the  position 
of  stable  equilibrium  for  all  directions  of  inclination  of  a  cube 
composed  of  homogeneous  material  of  specific  gravity  0*5  is 
with  one  comer  downwards. 

Metacentric  Diagram. — ^We  have  seen  how  the  position 
of  the  transverse  metacentre  can  be  determined  for  any  given 
ship  floating  at  a  definite  water-line.  It  is  often  necessary, 
however,  to  know  the  position  of  the  metacentre  when  the  ship 
18  floating  at  some  diflbrent  water-line ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
coal  or  stores  have  been  consumed,  or  when  the  ship  is  in  a  light 
condition.  It  is  usual  to  construct  a  diagram  which  will  show 
at  onc^  for  any  given  mean  draught  which  the  vessel  may  have, 
the  position  of  the  transverse  metacentre.  Such  a  diagram  in 
shown  in  Fig.  56,  and  it  is  constructed  m  the  following  manner  2 
A  line  WiLi  is  drawn  to  represent  the  load  water-line,  and 
parallel  to  it  are  drawn  W^Lj,  W^L^  ^^4!^  to  represent  the 

I 
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water-lines  Nos.  a,  3,  and  4,  which  are  used  for  calculating  die 
displacement,  the  proper  distance  apart,  a  convenient  scale 
being  \  inch  to  i  foot.  A  line  L1L4  is  drawn  cutting  these 
level  lines,  and  inclined  to  them  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Through 
the  points  of  intersection  Li,  Ls,  L|,  L4,  are  drawn  vertical  lines 
as  shown.  The  ship  is  then  supposed  to  float  successively  at 
these  water-lines,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  buojrancy 
and  the  distance  of  the  transverse  metacentre  above  the  C.B. 
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calculated  for  each  case.  The  methods  employed  for  finding 
the  position  of  the  C.B.  at  the  different  water-lines  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  II.  On  the  vertical  lines  are  then 
set  down  from  the  L.W.L.  the  respective  distances  of  the 
centres  of  buoyancy  below  the  L.W.L.  Thus  LjEx  is  the 
distance  when  floating  at  the  L.W.L.,  and  AB,  the  distance 
when  floating  at  No.  3  W.L.  In  this  way  the  points  Bx,  B„ 
B,,  B4  are  obtained;  and  if  the  calculations  are  correct,  a  fair 
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line  can  be  drawn  passing  through  all  these  spots  as  shown. 
Such  a  curve  is  termed  the  curve  of  centres  of  buoyancy.  It  is 
usually  found  to  be  rather  a  flat  curve,  being  straight  near  the 
load-line  condition.  The  distance  BM  for  each  water-line  is 
then  set  up  from  Bi,  Bj,  B„  B4  respectively,  giving  the  points 
Ml,  Mt,  Ms,  M4.  A  curve  can  then  be  drawn  through  these 
points,  which  is  termed  t?u  curve  of  transverse  metctcentres. 
Now,  suppose  the  ship  is  floating  at  some  intermediate  water- 
line — say  wli  through  ^  where  wl  cuts  the  45°  line,  draw  a 
vertical  cutdng  the  curves  of  centres  of  buoyancy  and  meta- 
centres  in  b  and  m  respectively.  Then  m  will  be  the  position 
of  the  transverse  metacentre  of  the  ship  when  floating  at  the 
water-line  wl.  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  supposed  the 
ship  to  float  always  with  the  water-plane  parallel  to  the  L.W.P. ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  does  not  alter  trim.  For  water-planes  not 
parallel  to  the  L.W.F7  we  take  the  mean  draught  (/>.  the 
draughts  at  the  fore-and-aft  perpendiculars  are  added  together 
and  divided  by  a),  and  find  the  position  of  M  on  the  meta- 
centric diagram  for  the  water-plane,  parallel  to  the  L.W.P., 
corresponding  to  thi6  mean  draught  Unless  the  change  of 
trim  is  veiy  considerable,  this  is  found  to  be  correct  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Suppose,  however,  the  ship  trims 
very  much  by  the  stem,^  owing  to  coal  or  stores  forward  being 
consmned,  the  shape  of  her  water-plane  will  be  very  different 
from  the  shape  it  would  have  if  she  were  floating  at  her  normal 
trim  or  parallel  to  the  L.W.P. ;  generally  the  water-plane  will 
be  ftdler  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
will  be  greater,  and  consequently  M  higher  in  the  ship,  than 
would  be  given  on  the  metacentric  diagram.  When  a  ship 
is  inclined,  an  operation  that  will  be  described  later,  she 
is  frequently  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  trims  consider- 
ably by  the  stem.  It  b  necessary  to  know  the  position  of 
the  transverse  metacentre  accurately  for  thb  condition,  and 

>  This  woald  be  the  case  in  the  following  :  A  ship  is  designed  to  float 
at  a  draught  of  17  feet  forward  and  19  feet  aft,  or,  as  we  saj,  2  feet  by  the 
stem.  Ither  draaght  is,  say,  16  feet  forward  and  ao  feet  aft,  she  will  have 
the  same  mean  draught  as  designed,  vi«.  18  feet,  but  she  will  trim  2  feet 
more  by  the  stem. 
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consequently  the  metacentric  diagram  catmot  be  used,  but  a 
separate  calculation  made  for  the  water-plane  at  which  the 
vessel  is  floating. 

On  the  metacentric  diagram  is  placed  also  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  imder  certain  conditions.  For 
a  merchant  ship  these  conditions  may  vary  considerably  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  carried.  There  are  two  conditions 
for  which  the  C.G.  may  be  readily  determined,  viz.  the  light 
condition,  and  the  condition  when  loaded  to  the  load-lme  with 
a  homogeneous  cargo.  The  Ught  condition  may  be  defined  as 
follows :  No  cargo,  coal,  stores,  or  any  weights  on  board  not 
actually  forming  a  part  of  the  hull  and  machinery,  but  includ- 
ing the  water  in  boilers  and  condensers.  The  draught-lines  for 
the  various  conditions  are  put  on  the  metacentric  diagram,  and 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  each  condition  placed 
in  its  proper  vertical  position.  The  various  values  for  GM,  the 
metacentric  height,  are  thus  obtained. 

On  the  left  of  the  diagram  are  placed,  at  the  various  water- 
lines,  the  mean  draught,  displacement,  and  tons  per  inch.^ 

There  are  two  forms  of  section  for  which  it  is  instructive  to 
construct  the  metacentric  diagram. 

I.  A  floating  body  of  constant  rectangular  section. 

s.  A  floating  body  of  constant  triangular  section,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  being  at  the  bottom. 

I.  For  a  body  having  a  constant  rectangular  section,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  is  the  same  for  all 
draughts,  but  the  volume  of  displacement  varies.  Suppose  the 
rectangular  box  is  80  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  9  feet  deep.  Then 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  for  all  draughts  is — 
iL(8o  X^)X2;'  =  ^^^ 

The  volumes  of  displacement  are  as  follows  : — 

Draught  6  inches  V  =  80  X  8  X  }  cubic  feet 

„       I  foot V  =  8ox  8  „ 

„       2  feet Vfe=  80x8x2        „ 

„       4   M      V  =  8ox8x4       .. 

M       7    • X  =  5°^!^7        H 

t»      9   »»      V  1=80x8x9       „ 

'  For  a  specimen  metacentric  diagram,  see  Example  40,  Chap.  IIL 
Specimen  diagrams  for  various  types  of  ships  are  given  in  the  Author^ 
••WarShips^ 
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and  the  values  of  BM  are  therefore  as  follows : — 

BM  s  io'66  feet 

•••       •••       •••  x5M  ^   5*33  »» 

BM=   a'66  „ 

BM  =    1-33  „ 

BM  =   076  „ 

BM=r   059  n 

The  centre  of  buoyancy  is  always  at  half-<iraught,  so  that 
hs  locus  or  path  will  be  a  straight  line,^  and  if  the  values  obtained 
above  are  set  off  from  the  centres  of  buoyancy  at  the  various 
water-lines,  we  shall  obtain  the  curve  of  transverse  metacentres 
as  shown  in  Fig.  57  by  the  curve  AA,  the  line  BB  being  th^ 
eom^xxiding  locus  of  the  centres  of  buoyancy. 
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.,       I  foot 

4   .* 
7    ., 
9  *• 

Fio.  57. 

s.  For  a  floating  body  with  a  constant  triangular  section,  die 
locus  of  centres  of  buo3rancy  is  also  a  straight  line  because  it  is 
always  two-thirds  the  draught  above  the  base.'  Suppose  the 
triangular  section  to  be  10  feet  broad  at  the  top  and  9  feet  deep, 
the  length  of  the  body  being  120  feet.  In  this  case  we  must 
calculate  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  water-plane  and  the 
volume  of  displacement  up  to  each.  The  results  are  found  to 
be  as  follows : — 

'  Hiis  may  be  leen  by  finding  a  few  spots  on  this  Iocm. 
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Draught  I  foot         BM  =  o'20  feet 

„       2  feet         BM  =  0*41   „ 

I,       4    *>  ••*        *■*        ***        *■*  ^^  ^^  0*83  II 

If       6    ,1  BM  =  1*23  „ 

»       9   »  BM  =  i-85  » 

These  values  are  set  up  from  the  respective  centres  of 
buoyancy,  and  give  the  locus  of  transverse  metacentres,  which 
is  foimd  to  be  a  straight  line,  as  shown  by  CC  in  Fig.  57,  DD 
being  the  locus  of  centres  of  buoyancy. 

Approximation  to  Locus  of  Centres  of  Buoyancy 
on  the  Metacentric  Diagram. — We  have  seen  (p.  65)  how 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  below  the  L.W.L.  can 
be  approximately  determined.  The  locus  of  centres  of  buoyancy 
in  the  metacentric  diagram  is,  in  most  cases,  very  nearly  straight 
for  the  portion  near  the  load-line,  and  if  we  could  obtain  easily 
the  direction  the  curve  takes  on  leaving  the  position  for  the  load 
water-line,  we  should  obtain  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  curve  itself.  It  might  be  desirable  to  obtain  such  an 
approximation  in  the  early  stages  of  a  design,  when  it  would 
not  be  convenient  to  calculate  the  actual  positions  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy,  in  order  to  accurately  construct  the  curve. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy  at 
the  load  condition  makes  with  the  horizontal,  as  in 

Fig.  56; 
A,  the  area  of  the  load  water-plane  in  square  feet; 
V,  the  volume  of  displacement  up  to  the  load  water-line 

in  cubic  feet ; 
h^  tiie  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  load 
displacement  below  the  load  water-line  in  feet. 
Then  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy  is 
given  by — 

tan  0  =  —  (for  proof  see  later.) 

Each  of  the  terms  in  the  latter  expression  are  known  or  can 
be  readily  approximated  to,^  and  we  can  thus  determine  the  in- 
clination at  which  the  curve  of  centres  of  buoyancy  will  start, 
and  this  will  closely  follow  the  actual  curve.^ 

*  Sec  Example  39,  p.  143,  for  a  further  approximation. 

•  Sec  a  paper  by  the  late  Professor  Jenkins  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects  in  1884. 
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In  a  given  case — 

A  =  7854  square  feet 

>*  =  5'45  feet 

V  =  2140  X  35  cubic  feel 

Bothat^ 

^^^  7354x5-45 
2140  X  35 
=  0-572' 

Finding  the  Metaoentrio  Height  by  Experiment 
Inclining  Experiment. — ^We  have  been  dealing  up  to  the 
present  with  the  purely  geometrical  aspect  of  initial  stability, 
viz.  the  methods  employed  and  the  principles  involved  in 
finding  the  position  of  the  transverse  metacentre.  All  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  determine  this  point  is  the  form  of  the 
underwater  portion  of  the  vessel.  £ut  in  order  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  vessel's  initial  stability,  we  must  also  know  the 
vertical  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  to 
determine  this  point  that  the  inclining  experiment  is  performed. 
This  is  done  as  the  vessel  approaches  completion,  when 
weights  that  have  yet  to  go  on  board  can  be  determined 
together  with  their  final  positions.  Weights  are  shifted  trans- 
versely across  the  deck,  and  by  using  the  principle  explained  on 
p.  100,  we  can  tell  at  once  the  horizontal  shift  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship  herself  due  to  this  shift  of  the  weights  on 
board.  The  weight  of  the  ship  can  be  determined  by  calculating 
the  displacement  up  to  the  water-line  she  floats  at,  during  the 
experiment.  (An  approximate  method  of  determining  this 
displacement  when  the  vessel  floats  out  of  her  designed  trim 

'  The  best  way  to  set  off  this  line  is  to  set  off  a  horizontal  line  of  10  feet 
long  (on  a  convenient  scale),  and  from  the  end  set  down  a  vertical  line 
572  feet  long  on  the  same  scale.    This  will  give  the  inclination  required, 

for  tan  ^  =  H£:  =  5:??  =  0-572. 
base        10  ^' 

This  remark  applies  to  any  case  in  which  an  angle  has  to  be  set  off 
very  accurately.  A  table  of  tangents  is  consulted  and  the  tangent  of 
the  required  angle  is  found,  and  a  similar  process  to  the  above  is  gone 
throogh. 
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will  be  found  on  p.  152.)    Using  the  nototion  employed  od 
p.  100,  and  illustrated  by  Fig.  49,  we  have — 


GG'  = 


W 


Now,  unless  prevented  by  external  forces,  it  is  evident  that 
the  vessel  must  incline  over  to  such  an  angle  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  G'  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  ff  are  in  the  same  verti- 
cal line  (see  Fig.  58),  and,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  small, 


fia  St. 

M  will  be  the  transverse  metacentre.  If  now  we  call  $  the 
angle  of  inclination  to  the  upright,  GM  being  the  "  metacentric 
height"— 

GG' 


tantfs 


GM 


/^**"tiHl 

wx  d 
^  W  X  tan  * 

using  the  value  found  above  for  GG'.  The  only  term  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  in  this  expression  is  tan  ^,  and  this  is  found  in 
the  following  manner :  At  two  or  three  convenient  positions 
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in  the  ship  ^  (such  as  at  bulkheads  or  down  hatchways)  plumb- 
bobs  are  suspended  from  a  point  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ship, 
and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  a 
horizontal  batten  is  fixed,  with  the  centre  line  of  the  ship  marked 
on  it,  as  shown  by  PQ  in  Fig.  58.  Before  the  ship  is  inclined, 
the  plumb-line  should  coincide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the 
centre-line  of  the  ship — that  is  to  say,  the  ship  should  be  prac- 
tically upright.  When  the  ship  is  heeled  over  to  the  angle  0, 
the  plumb-line  will  also  be  inclined  at  the  same  angle,  0,  to  the 
original  vertical  or  centre  line  of  the  ship,  and  if  /  be  tlie 
distance  of  the  horizontal  batten  below  the  point  of  suspension 
O  in  inches,  and  a  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  along  the 
batten,  also  in  inches,  the  angle  0  is  at  once  determined,  for — 

tan  tf  =  -^ 
so  that  we  can  write — 

In  practice  it  is  convenient  to  check  the  results  obtained,  by 

dividing  the  weight  w  into  four  equal  parts,  placing  two  sets  on 

one  side  and  two  sets  on  the  other  side,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  59. 

The  experiment  is  then  performed  in  the  following  order : — 

{a)  See  if  the  ship  is  floating  upright,  in  which  case  the 

plumb-lines  will  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  ship. 

(b)  The  weight  (i).  Fig.  59,  is  shifted  from  port  to  star- 
board on  to  the  top  of  weight  (3)  through  the  distance  d  feet, 
say,  and  the  deviations  of  the  plumb-lines  are  noted  when  the 
ship  settles  down  at  a  steady  angle. 

(c)  The  weight  (a)  is  shifted  from  port  to  starboard  on  to 
the  top  of  weight  (4)  through  the  distance  d  feet,  and  the 
deviations  of  the  plumb-line  noted. 

(d)  The  weights  (i)  and  (a)  are  replaced  in  their  original  posi- 
tions, when  the  vessel  should  again  resume  her  upright  position. 

*  If  two  positions  are  taken,  one  is  forward  and  the  other  aft.  If  three 
positions  are  taken,  one  is  forward,  one  aft,  and  one  amidships. 

*  Tliis  depends  on  the  assumption  that  M  is  a  fixed  point  for  the  heel 
obtained,  and  this  is  tme  for  ordmary  ships.  It  fails,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  vessel  of  very  small  or  of  aero  metacentric  height  See  examples  in 
Appendix  A. 
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(e)  The  weight  (3)  is  moved  from  starboard  to  port,  and 
the  deviations  of  the  plumb-lines  noted. 

(/)  The  weight  (4)  is  moved  from  starboard  to  port,  and 
the  deviations  of  the  plumb-lines  noted. 

With  the  above  method  of  conducting  the  experiment,^  and 
using  two  plumb-lines,  we  obtain  eight  readings,  and  if  three 
plumb-lines  were  used  we  should  obtain  twelve  readings.  It  is 
important  that  such  checks  should  be  obtained,  as  a  single  result 
might  be  rendered  quite  incorrect,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
hawsers,  etc.  A  specimen  experiment  is  given  on  p.  123,  in 
which  two  plumb-lines  were  used.    The  deviations  obtained 


nrti 


t 


I 


Fio.S9i 

are  set  out  in  detail,  the  mean  deviation  for  a  shift  of  12^  tons 
through  36  feet  being  5|^  inches,  or  the  mean  deviation  for  a 
shift  of  25  tons  through  36  feet  is  10^  inches. 

Precautions  to  be  taken  when  performing  an  Indining  Eo^eru 
ment. — A  rough  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  GM  expected 
.  at  the  time  of  the  experiment ;  the  weight  of  ballast  can  then  be 
determined  which  will  give  an  inclination  of  about  4®  or  5**  when 
one-half  is  moved  a  known  distance  across  the  deck.  The  weight 
Df  ballast  thus  found  can  then  be  got  ready  for  the  experiment. 

K  personal  inspection  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  weights 
likely  to  shift  are  efficiently  secured,  the  ship  cleared  of  all 

>  There  is  a  slight  rise  of  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  in  this 
method ;  but  the  error  ioTolved  is  inappreciable. 
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free  water,  and  boilers  either  emptied  or  run  up  quite  full. 
Any  floating  stages  should  be  released  or  secured  by  very  slack 
painters. 

If  possible  a  fine  day  should  be  chosen,  with  the  water  calm 
and  little  wind.  All  men  not  actually  employed  on  the  experi- 
ment should  be  sent  ashore.  Saturday  afternoon  or  a  dinner 
hour  is  found  a  convenient  time,  since  then  the  majority  of 
the  workmen  employed  finishbg  the  ship  are  likely  to  be  away. 

The  ship  should  be  hauled  head  or  stem  on  to  the  wind, 
if  any,  and  secured  by  hawsers  at  the  bow  and  stern.  When 
taking  the  readings,  these  hawsers  should  be  slacked  out,  so  as 
to  ensure  that  they  do  not  influence  the  reading.  The  ship 
should  be  plumbed  upright  before  commencing. 

An  account  should  be  taken,  with  positions  of  all  weights  to 
be  placed  on  board  to  complete,  of  all  weights  to  be  removed, 
such  as  yard  plant,  etc.,  and  all  weights  that  have  to  be  shifted. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  report  of  an  inclining  experi- 
ment \ — 


Rtport  on  iMclining  Experiment  performed  on  ** "  #«  — 

eU .    Density  of  water  —  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 


189-. 


Draught  of  water  

f>  »» 

Displacement  in  tons  at  this  draught 


16'    9"  forward. 
22'  10"  aft. 
5372 


The  wind  was  slight,  and  the  ship  was  kept  head  to  wind  during  the 
experiment.  Ballast  used  for  inclining,  50  tons.  Lengths  of  pendulums, 
two  in  number,  15  feet.     Shift  of  ballast  across  deck,  30  feet. 


Deriation  of  pendulum  in  15  foot. 

Forward. 

Aft. 

Experiment  i,  12}  tons  port  to  starboard 
»           2.  12*            »        ,          i> 

Experiment  3,  12*  tons  starboard  to  port 
»         4>  I2i          „                „ 

.3" 

right 

sr 

loj" 

The  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  inclining  b  as  defined  beldw  :— 

Bilges  dry. 
Water-tanks  empty. 
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No  water  in  boilers,  feed-tanks,  condensers,  distillers,  cisteras,  etc. 

Workmen  on  board,  66. 

Toob  on  board,  5  tons. 

Masts  and  spars  complete. 

No  boats  on  board. 

Bunkers  fall. 

Anchors  and  cables,  complete  and  stowed. 

No  proTisions  or  stores  on  board. 

Enmneers'  stores,  half  on  board. 

Him  complete. 

The  mean  deviation  in  15  feet  for  a  shift  of  25  tons  through  36  feet  is 
loA  inches  c:  10*313  inches. 

25x36x15x12^ 
10-312  X  5372  ^ 

The  ship  being  in  an  incomplete  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  inclining  experiment,  it  was  necessary  to  take  an  accurate 
account  of  all  weights  that  had  to  go  on  board  to  complete, 
with  their  positions  in  the  ship,  together  with  an  account  of 
all  weights  that  had  to  be  removed,  with  their  positions.  The 
total  weights  were  then  obtained,  together  with  the  position  of 
their  final  centre  of  gravity,  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  vertical 
direction.  For  the  ship  of  which  the  inclining  experiment  is 
given  above,  it  was  found  that  to  fully  complete  her  a  total 
weight  of  595  tons  had  to  be  placed  on  board,  having  its 
centre  of  gravity  11  feet  before  the  midship  ordinate,  and  3*05 
feet  below  the  designed  L.W.L.  Also  63  tons  of  yard  plant, 
men,  etc.,  had  to  be  removed,  with  centre  of  gravity  14  feet 
abaft  the  midship  ordinate,  and  15  feet  above  the  designed 
L.W.L.  The  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  the  experi- 
mental water-line  was  io'8  feet  abaft  the  midship  ordinate, 
and  the  transverse  metacentre  at  this  line  was  calculated  at 
3-14  feet  above  the  designed  L.W.L. 

We  may  now  calculate  the  final  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  completed  ship  as  follows,  remembering  that 
in  the  experimental  condition  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be 
in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  The 
vertical  position  of  G  in  the  experimental  condition  is  found 
by  subtracting  the  experimental  6M,  viz.  3*93  feet,  from  the 
height  of  the  metacentre  above  the  L.W.L.  as  given  above, 
vi&  3^*14  feet 
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i 

Ab<w» 
L.W.L. 

B«low 
L.W.L. 

Abaft 

Befora 
amidships. 

i 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Weight  of  ship  at  time^ 
of  experiment         ...1 

Weight  to  go  on  board! 
to  complete / 

Weight    to    be   takenj 
from  ship    •••        •••/ 

5372 
595 

0-22 

1 182 

3*05 

1813 

10-8 

58,017 

II 

«54S 

5967 
63 

15 

1 182 
945 

— 

1813 

14-0 

58.017 

8^2 

— 

6S4S 

5904 


237 


I8I3 
237 

1576 


57.135 

6,545 
50,590 


6545 


The  final  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  ii 
therefore — 

Ifff  =  0-266  feet  below  the  L.W.L. 
y/^V  =  ^'57  feet  abaft  amidships 

the  final  displacement  being  5904  tons. 

The  mean  draught  corresponding  to  the  displacement  can 
befomid  by  the  methods  we  have  already  dealt  with,  and  corre- 
sponding to  this  draught,  we  can  find  on  the  metacentric 
diagram  the  position  of  the  transverse  metacentre.  In  this  case 
the  metacentre  was  273  feet  above  the  L.W.L.,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  GM  for  the  completed  condition  was — 

2*73  +  0*266  «  2*996  feet 

or  say,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  the  transverse  metacentric 
height  in  the  completed  condition  was  3  feet. 

It  is  also  possible  to  ascertain  what  the  draughts  forward 
and  aft  will  be  in  the  completed  condition,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Values  of  GM,  the  ''Metacentric  Height"— We 
have  discussed  in  this  chapter  the  methods  adopted  to  find 
for  a  given  ship  the  value  of  the  transverse  metacentric  height 
GM.  This  distance  depends  upon  two  things :  the  position  of 
G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship ;  and  the  position  of  M^  the 
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transverse  metacentre.  The  first  is  dependent  on  the  vertical 
distribution  of  the  weights  forming  the  structure  and  lading  ot 
the  ship,  and  its  position  in  the  ship  must  vary  with  differences 
in  the  disposition  of  the  cargo  carried.  The  transverse  meta- 
centre depends  solely  upon  the  form  of  the  ship,  and  its 
position  can  be  completely  determined  for  any  given  draught 
of  water  when  we  have  the  sheer  drawing  of  the  vessel.  There 
are  two  steps  to  be  taken  in  finding  its  position  for  any  given 
^hip  floating  at  a  certain  water-line. 

I.  We  must  find  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy,  the  methods  adopted  being  explained  in  Chapter  II. 

3.  We  then  find  the  distance  separating  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  and  the  transverse  metacentre,  or  BM,  as  explained 
in  the  present  chapter. 

By  this  means  we  determine  the  position  of  M  in  the  ship. 

The  methods  of  estimating  the  position  of  6,  the  centre 
of  gravity  for  a  new  ship,  will  be  dealt  with  separately  in 
Chapter  VII. ;  but  we  have  already  seen  how  the  position  of  G 
can  be  determined  for  a  given  ship  by  means  of  the  inclining 
experiment.  Having  thus  obtained  the  position  of  M  and  G  in 
the  ship,  we  get  the  distance  GM,  or  the  metacentric  height. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  metacentric  height 
in  certain  classes  of  ships.  For  fuller  information  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  works  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


Typ«of  tUp. 

Values  of  GM. 

Harbour  vessels,  as  tugs,  etc       

Modern  protected  cruisers 

Modern  British  battleships            

Older  central  citadel  armourclads 
Shallow-draught  gunboaU  for  river  service 
Merchant  steamers  (varying  according  to  \ 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  cargo)  / 
Sailing-vessels         

15  to  1 8  inches 

3  to  2}  feet 

4  to  s  feet 
4  to  8  feet 
13  feet 

I  to  3  feet 

3to3jfeet 

The  amount  of  metacentric  height  given  to  a  vessel  is  based 
largely  upon  experience  with  successful  ships.  In  order  that 
a  vessel  may  be  ''stiff;'  that  is,  difficult  to  incline  by  external 
forces— as,  for  example,  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the 
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sails — ^the  metacentric  height  must  be  large.  This  is  seen  by 
reference  to  the  expression  for  the  moment  of  statical  stability 
at  small  angles  of  inclination  from  the  upright,  viz. — 

W  X  GM  sin  Q  (see  p.  98) 

W  being  the  weight  of  the  ship  in  tons ;  B  being  the  angle  of 
inclination,  supposed  small.  This,  being  the  moment  tending 
to  right  the  ship,  is  directly  dependent  on  GM.  A  "  crank " 
ship  is  a  ship  very  easily  inclined,  and  in  such  a  ship  the 
metacentric  height  is  small.  For  steadiness  in  a  seaway  tflS 
metacentric  height  must  be  small. 

There  are  thus  two  opposing  conditions  to  fulfil — 

I.  The  metacentric  height  GM  must  be  enough  to  enable 
the  ship  to  resist  inclination  by  external  forces.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  sailing-ships,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  stand  up  under  canvas  without  heeling  too  much.  In  the 
case  of  tlMS  older  battleships  with  short  armour  belts  and 
unprotected  ends,  sufficient  metacentric  height  had  to  be  pro- 
vided to  allow  of  the  ends  being  riddled,  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane. 

9.  The  metacentric  height  must  be  moderate  enough  (if 
this  can  be  done  consistently  with  other  conditions  being 
satisfied)  to  make  the  vejsel  steady  in  a  seaway.  A  ship  which 
has  a  very  large  GM  comes  back  to  the  upright  very  suddenly 
after  being  inclined,  and  consequently  a  vessel  with  small 
GM  is  much  more  comfortable  at  sea,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
man-of-war,  affords  a  much  steadier  gun  platform. 

]n  the  case  of  sailing-ships,  a  metacentric  height  of  from 
3  to  3^  feet  b  provided  under  ordinary  conditions  of  service, 
in  order  to  allow  the  vessel  to  stand  up  under  her  canvas.  It  is, 
however,  quite  possible  that,  when  loaded  with  homogeneous 
cargoes,  as  wool,  etc.,  this  amount  cannot  be  obtained,  on 
account  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cargo  bebg  high  up  in 
the  ship.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  in  water 
or  other  ballast  in  order  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
thus  increase  the  metacentric  height. 

In  merchant  steamers  the  conditions  continually  vary  on 
account  of  the  varying  nature  and  distribution  of  the  cargo 
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carried,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  GM  of  i  foot  should  be  the 
minimum  provided  when  carrying  a  homogeneous  cargo  (con- 
sistently with  satisfactory  stability  being  obtained  at  large 
inclinations).^  There  are,  however,  cases  on  record  of  vessels 
going  long  voyages  with  a  metacentric  height  of  less  than  i 
foot,  and  being  reported  as  comfortable  and  seaworthy.  Mr. 
Denny  (Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects^ 
1896)  mentioned  a  case  of  a  merchant  steamer,  320  feet  long 
(carrying  a  homogeneous  cargo),  which  sailed  habitually  with 
a  metacentric  height  of  0*6  of  a  foot,  the  captain  reporting  her 
behaviour  as  admirable  in  a  seaway,  and  in  every  way  com- 
fortable and  safe. 

It  is  the  practice  of  one  large  steamship  company  to  lay 
down  that  the  metacentric  height  in  the  loaded  condition  is  no 
greater  than  is  required  to  secure  that  the  metacentric  height 
in  the  light  condition  is  not  negative. 

EfTeet  on  Initial  Stability  due  to  the  Presenoe  of 
Free  Water  in  a  Ship. — On  reference  to  p.  123,  where  the 
inclining  experiment  for  obtaining  the  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  explained,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  ascertaining 
that  no  free  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ship  while  the 
experiment  is  being  performed.  By  free  water  is  meant  water 
having  a  free  surface.  In  the  case  of  the  boilers,  for  instance, 
they  should  either  be  emptied  or  run  up  quite  full  We  now 
proceed  to  ascertain  the  necessity  for  taking  this  precaution. 
If  a  compartment,  such  as  a  ballast  tank  in  the  double  bottom, 
or  a  boiler,  is  run  up  quite  full,  it  is  evident  that  the  watei;  will 
have  precisely  the  same  efifect  on  the  ship  as  if  it  were  a  solid 
body  having  the  same  weight  and  position  of  its  centre  of 
gravity  as  the  water,  and  this  can  be  allowed  for  with  very 
little  difficulty.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  have  on  board  in 
a  compartment,  such  as  a  ballast  tank  in  the  double  bottom,  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  water  does  not  completely  fill  the 

^  Mr.  Pescod,  before  the  North-East  Coast  Institution  of  Engine^^rs  and 
Shipbuilders,  1903,  dealt  with  the  minimum  GM  for  smaU  vessels.  He 
there  states  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  GM  of  cargo  vessels 
should  not  be  less  than  0*8  foot  provided  that  a  righting  arm  of  like  amount 
is  obtained  at  50  to  40  degrees. 
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tank,  but  has  a  free  surface,  as  wl^  Fig.  60.1  If  the  ship  is 
heeled  over  to  a  small  angle  $^  the  water  in  the  tank  must 
adjust  itself  so  that  its  surface  u/T  is  parallel  to  the  level  water- 
line  W'L'.  Let  the  volume  of  either  of  the  small  wedges  ws7i/^ 
Isf  be  Vfft  and  g^  ^  the  positions  of  the  ircentres  of  gravity,  3,  V 
being  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  whole  volume  of  water  in 
the  upright  and  incUned  positions  respectively.  Then,  if  V« 
be  the  total  volume  of  water  in  the  tank,  we  have— 

Vo  X  ^^  =  z'o  X  ^ 

and  ^y  =  :^  X  ^ 


and  bV  is  parallel  to  g^. 
found  the  moment  of 
transference  of  the 
wedges  WSW,  LSL', 
in  Fig.  45,  we  can  find 
the  moment  of  trans- 
ference of  the  small 
wedges  wsnf^  /j/,viz. — 

'where  /  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  free 
surface  of  the  water  in 
the  tank  about  a  fore- 
and-aft  axis  through  s  \ 
and  ^  is  the  circular 
measure  of  the  angle 
of  inclination. 


Vo 
Now,  in  precisely  tht 


le  way  as  we 


Fig.  60. 


Substituting  this  value  for  v^  x  ^,  we  have— 

/X  9 

y. 


bV^ 


Draw  the  new  vertical  through  y,  meeting  the  middle  line  w 


m\  then^- 


bV^bmxe 


*  Fig.  60  is  drawn  oat  of  proportion  for  the  take  of  clearness. 
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and  consequently — 

and  ^w  =  rjr- 

Now,  if  the  water  were  solid  its  centre  of  gravity  would  be 
at  b  both  in  the  upright  and  inclined  conditions,  but  the  weight 
of  Ijie  water  no^  acts  through  the  point  ^  in  the  line  Vm^  and 
its  effect  on  the  ship  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  solid 
weight  concentrated  at  the  point  m.  So  that,  although  b  is 
the  actual  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water,  its  effect  on  the  ship, 
when  inclined  through  ever  so  small  an  angle,  is  the  same  as 
though  it  were  at  the  point  m,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
point  m  is  termed  the  virtual  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water.* 
This  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  illustrations : — 

I.  Suppose  that  one  instant  the  water  is  solid,  with  its 
centre  of  gravity  at  ^,  and  the  following  instant  it  became  liquid. 
Then,  for  small  angles  of  inclination,  its  effect  on  the  ship  would 
be  the  «ame  as  if  we  had  raised  its  weight  through  a  vertical 
distance  bm  from  its  actual  to  its  virtual  centre  of  gravity. 

a.  Imagine  a  pendulum  suspended  at  m,  with  its  bob  at  b. 
On  the  ship  being  inclined  to  the  small  angle  ^,the  pendulum 
will  take  up  the  position  mV^  and  this  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  action  of  the  water. 

We  thus  see  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  at  G,  but  as  having  risen  to  Go,  and  if  W^  be 

the  weight  of  water  in  tons  =  -^  (the  water  being  supposed 


salt),  we  have — 


W  X  GGo  =  Wo  X  bm 

Y? 
35 


^^Xbm 


and  therefore — 

GGo  -  ^'  \^^  =  y'  X  ^/w    (V  =  volume  of  displacement) 

'  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Hok,  at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
1895,  on  "  The  Transverse  Stability  of  Floating  Vessels  containing  Liquids, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Ships  carrying  Oil  in  Bulk."  See  also  a  paper 
in  the  ''Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland  for  1889/*  by  the  late  Professor  Jenkins,  on  the  sUbilitj  of  vessels 
carrying  oil  ia  bulk. 
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But  we  have  seen  that — 

and  therefore —  ^» 

The  new  moment  of  stability  at  the  angle  0  is — 
W  X  GpM  xsinO^y^X  (GM  -  GGo)  sin  $ 

=  Wx(GM-:i)sintf 
the  metacentric  height  being  reduced  by  the  simple  ezpres* 

sion  7^    We  notice  here  that  the  amount  of  water  does  not 

affect  the  result,  but  only  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  free 

surface.    The  necessity  for  the  precaution  of  clearing  all  free 

water  out  of  a  ship  on  inclining  is  now  apparent    A  small 

quantity  of  water  will  have  as  much  effect  on  the  position  of 

^e  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  on  the  trustworthiness  of 

the  result  obtained,  as  a  large  quantity  of  water,  provided  it 

has  the  same  form  of  free  surfrice.     If  a  small  quantity  of 

water  has  a  huge  free  surface,  it  will  have  more  effect  than 

a  very  large  quantity  of  water  having  a  smaller  free  surface. 

If  the  liquid  contained  is  other  than  the  water  the  ves^  is 

p.i 
floatmg  in,  the  loss  of  metacentric  height  is  -y-,  where  />  is  the 

specific  gravity  of  liquid  compared  with  outside  water,  and  V 
the  total  volume  of  displacement 

ExampU^^K  Tcssel  has  a  compartment  of  the  double  bottom  at  the 
middle  line,  60  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad,  partiaUy  filled  with  salt  water. 
The  total  din>lacemeDt  is  9100  tons,  and  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  and 
water  is  0*26  feet  below  the  water-line.  Find  t£  loss  of  metacentric 
hei^t  due  to  the  water  having  a  free  sorfiice. 

We  have  here  ^ven  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravitj  of  the  ship  and 
the  water.  The  rise  of  this  centre  of  gravity  due  to  the  mobility  of  the 
water  is,  using  the  above  notation — 

V 
andi  =  A(6oxto)x(3o)« 
=  5  X  (30)^ 
Since  the  free  snrface  is  a  rectangle  60  feet  long  and  30  broad 

and  y  =  9100  X  35  cubic  feet 

diereibre  the  Ion  in  metacentric  height  =  -^  ^  ^   s  0*424  feet 

^00  X  35 
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Metaoentxio  Diagrams  for  Simple  Frgures.— i.  A 
rectangular  box, — This  is  dealt  with  on  p.  ii6. 

BM  =  ^  .^'         B  =  breadth        D  =  draught, 

D  B* 

and  M  from  base  is — h  A*  n* 

By  the  methods  of  the  calculus  this  is  found  to  be  a  minimum 
when  D"  s=  J .  B",  Ue.  when  M  is  in  the  W.L.  or  where  it  crosses 
the  45°  line. 

The  M  curve  is  a  hyperbola  referred  to  the  vertical  at  zero 
draught,  and  the  C.B.  line  as  axes,  having  the  equation — 

^.jK  =  ^.B« 
^       24 

the  axes  being  asymptotes. 

3.  A  vessel  with  a  triangular  section^  vertex  down, — This  is 

dealt  with  on  p.  117,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  M  curve  is 

straight — 

B^  B* 

BM  =  J . ^.        M  from  base  =  } .  D  +  J .g- 

M  from  base      «  .   .    B*       .   .  ^ 
.•. g =  t  +  *«i5a  =  i  +  l  tan«  a  =*  constant 

-^  =  tan  a,  where  a  is  the  semi-vertical  angle 

i,e,  M  curve  is  a  straight  line,  making  an  angle  0,  with  the 
base  line  such  that  tan  ^  =  f  (i  +  tan'a). 

3.  Vessel  with  parabolic  section,— K  parabola  has  the  equa- 
tion referred  to  axes  at  the  vertex,  y  =  j^ax^  i,e,  for  x  draught 
breadth  at  waterline  is  2y  ss  ^a/ox  (Fig.  60 a). 

The  CG.  of  a  parabola  is  f  the  depth,  so  that  the  C.B. 
locus  is  a  straight  line  making  an  angle  with  the  base  of 
tan""\f ).    Area  of  parabola  =  § .  circumscribing  rectangle. 

BM  =  T^j  ^'^;f  =  i  .^  =  »a  =  coDstant 

Le,  the  locus  of  metacentres  in  metacentric  diagram  is  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  C.B.  locus. 
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4.  Vessel  with  circular  section  (Fig.  6ob). — In  this  case  the 
metacentre  is  always  at  the  centre,  so  that  the  M  curve  is  a 
straight  line  at  mid  depth. 


M 

/        M 

^ 

^ 

Fic  6oA. 


Fig.  60B. 


The  B  curve  is  a  flat  curve  starting  at  an  angle  0  with  the 
base,  such  that  6  =  tan-i(g),  since  there  the  circle  may  be 
regarded  as  a  parabola. 

For  mid  depth  B  below  W.L.  is  ~  (a  being  radius),  and 

3^ 
the  inclination  of  tangent  is  an  angle  a  such  that  tan  a  =  '54 
by  the  formula  given  on  p.  118. 

When  completely  immersed  the  curve  finishes  as  a  tangent 
to  the  M  curve. 

Corves  of  Buoyancy,  etc. — ^The  surface  of  buoyancy  for  a 
given  displacement  is  the  surface  traced  out  by  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  as  the  vessel  takes  up  all  possible  positions  while 
maintaining  that  displacement. 

The  surface  offlotcUion  is  the  surface  traced  out  by  the  centre 
of  flotation  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  curve  of  buoyancy  \&  the  curve  traced  out  on  the  transverse 
vertical  plane  by  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  as  the 
ship  is  continually  revohred  about  a  longitudinal  axis  fixed  in 
direction  while  maintaining  the  same  displacement.  This  curve  is 
also  termed  an  isovol. 

The  curve  of  flotation  is  the  curve  traced  out  by  the  projection 
of  the  centre  of  flotation  under  the  same  conditions. 
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The  pro-nuicLcentre  is  the  intersection  of  any  two  consecative 
lines  of  action  of  buoyancy,  as  M'  in  Fig.  6oE.  When  consecutive 
lines  do  not  intersect  the  pro-metacentre  is  the  intersection  of  one 
of  them  with  the  common  perpendicular.  For  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  this  intersection  of  consecutive  lines  of  buoyancy  is 
the  metauntre. 

The  metacentric  is  the  locus  of  pro-metacentres. 

The  following  are  definitions  of  various  sorts  of  equilibrium: — 

(i)  Rotation  in  a  given  direction  only. 

{fy  Stable  equilibrium— ior  a  given  direction  of  inclination 
when,  on  being  slightly  displaced  in  that  direction 
from  its  position  of  rest,  the  vessel  tends,  on  being 
released,  to  go  back  to  that  position. 
(p)  Unstable  equilibrium  is  as  {a),  only  that  the  vessel  moves 
further  from  the  position  of  rest 

(c)  Indifferent  or  neutral  equilibrium — the  vessel  neither 
tends  to  return  to  or  to  go  further  from  the  position  of 
rest. 

(d)  Mixed  Equilibrium-Af  stable  for  one  direction  of  in- 
clination and  unstable  for  the  opposite  direction. 

(3)  Rotation  in  all  directions. 

(a)  Absolute  equilibrium — ^when  only  stable  or  unstable  for 
any  direction  of  inclination. 

(b)  Relative  stability— when  stable  in  some  directions  and 
unstable  in  others. 

Thus,  in  a  ship— 

(i)  If  the  C.G.  is  below  the  transverse  metacentre  Mf,  she  is 

absolutely  stable. 
(i\)  If  the  C.G.  is  above  the  longitudinal  metacentre  Mk, 

she  is  absolutely  unstable, 
(lit)  If  the  C.G.  is  between  M,  and  M^,  she  has  relative 
stability,  being  stable  for  longitudinal  inclinations  and 
unstable  for  transverse  inclinations. 
The  above  definitions  are  well  illustrated  by  a  floating  cube  of 
8.g.  \. 

(a)  When  floating  with  a  face  horizontal,  the  cube  is 
absolutely  unstable. 

(b)  With  one  comer  downwards,  the  cube  has  absolute 
stability. 

In  going  from  one  point  on  the  surface  of  buoyancy  to  the  con^ 

•ccutive  point,  B  to  B',  BB'  =  fr  ^y^\  and  BB'  b  parallel  to^. 
Hence,  in  the  limit  BB'  is  parallel  to  the  water-plane,  so  that  the 
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tangent  plane  at  any  point  to  the  surface  of  buoyancy  is  parallel  to 
the  corresponding  water-plane,  and  the  normal  to  it  through  the 
point  of  contact  gives  the  line  of  action  of  buoyancy.  The  surfece 
must  be  wholly  convex  to  the  tangent  plane  or  wholly  concave  to 
some  interior  noint.  Similar  reasoning  will  also  apply  to  the  curve 
of  buoyancy. 

For  a  position  of  equilibrium,  the  line  of  action  of  the  buoyancy 
must  pass  through  the  C.G. ;  therefore,  the  number  of  positions  of 
equilibrium  that  a  body  can  take  up  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
normals  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  C.G.  to  the  surface  of  buoyancy. 
For  a  given  direction  of  inclination  the  number  of  positions  of  equi- 
libriimi  equals  the  number  of  normals  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
CG.  to  the  curve  of  buoyancy. 

When  BG  thus  drawn  is  a  minimuMy  the  equilibrium  is  stable. 

When  BG    thus  drawn  is  a  maximum,  the  equilibrium  is 
unstable ;  1 

for  the  stability  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy 
rolled  along  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  the  weight  being  concen- 
trated at  the  C.G.  In  moving  from  one  position  of  equilibrium  to 
another,  if  the  C.G.  has  to  be  raised  we  have  stable  equilibrium, 
ue.  B'G  >  BG.     If  unstable,  similarly  B'G  <  BG. 

The  centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  buoyancy  is  what  we 
have  termed  the  pro-mitacentre^  and  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

given  by  R  =7^  where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water- 
plane  about  an  axis  through  its  C.G.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
rotation,  and  V  is  the  volume  of 
displacement  This  is  proved 
exactly  as  in  Chap.  III.  for  the 
upright  BM. 

Leclerfs  theorem  for  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  curve  of 
flotation. 

In  Fig.  60c  WL  and  W'L'  are 
consecutive  water-lines  for  the 
upright  wly  w'fy  when  inclined  to 
a  small  angle,  the  increment  of 
displacement  being  aV.  Then 
when    inclined   the    buoyancy  V 

acts  through  M,  and  that  of  aV  through  O,  the  centre  of  curva^ 
ture  of  the  curve  of  flotation.  B  and  B'  are  the  upright  C.B.'s 
and  M'  the  metacentre  for  the  water-line  W'L\  and  V  -h  aV  acts 
through  M'  for  a  small  inclination. 
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Taking  moments  about  C,  the  C.G.  of  the  layer  AV,  we 
have— 

(V  X  CM)  +  (aV  X  CO)  =  (V  +  AV)CM' 
or  V(BM  -  BQ  +  (aV  x  CO)  =  (V  +  aV)(B'M'  -  B'C) 

now  V  X  BC  =  (V  +  AV)B'C 

so  that       (V  X  BM)  +  (aV  x  CO)  =  (V  +  aV)B'M' 
or  I  +  (AV  X  CO)  =  I  +  Al 

d\ 
i>.  DC  =  27r  in  the  Limit,  which  is 

the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  of  flotation 
usually  called  r. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  if  a  weight  be  added  at  the  point 
O  the  motnent  of  initial  stability  is  not  changed.  For  ordinary 
ships  parallel-sided  at  the  wat^-line  dl  is  zero  or  practically  so,  so 
that  O  is  in  the  water-line.  We  may  therefore  say  that,  generally 
speaking,  if  a  weight  is  added  above  the  water-line  it  will  diminish 
the  stability ;  if  added  at  the  water-line  there  is  no  change  in 
the  stability;  if  added  below  the  water-line  the  stability  is 
increased* 

Exampics. — (i.)  r  for  a  body  of  rectangular  section,  r  =  o. 

(ii.)  r  for  a  body  of  triangular  equilateral  section,  angle  29. 
(a)  comer  downwards,  r  =  ^  tan  *0  {d  =  draught). 
{b)  comer  upwards,      r  =  —  ^  tan  H  {c  being  dis- 
tance of  water-line  from  vertex). 

(iii.)  r  for  a  circular  section,  radius  a,  r=  a  cos  0. 
(20  being  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  water-line.) 

(iv.)  Show  tluit  an  added  weight  to  keep  the  meiacentric 
height  constant  should  be  placed  the  same  distance 
from  G  as  O  is  distant  from  M. 

(v.)  In  Example  (ii.)  {b)  above,  if  tan  (^  =  {  and  depth  1540' 
then  if  the  draught  is  less  than  14*4  ft.  a  small  addition 
of  ballast  to  the  base  of  the  triangle  will  make  the 
body  less  stable,  but  at  ^ater  draughts  the  stability 
increases  with  the  addition  of  ballast 


Geometry  of  the  Metacentric  Diagram. 

I.  Tangent  to  the  curve  of  CB.-^ln  Fig.  60D,  let  9  be  the 

inclination  of  this  locus  to  the  horizontal  at  water-line  WL. 

Then  for  an  increment  of  displacement  aV  and  of  draught  Ay 

h  A.  h 

the  C.B.  will  rise  an  amount  rr .  a V  =  -tt— .  a^. 
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-  _  -     rise  ofBA.A,         .  -^       ,* 

tan  B  =  — -^ =  -— .    where  A  =  area  of  water^plane, 

h  =  C.B.  below  water-line, 
V  =  volume  displacement. 


Fig.  60D. 


Examples, — (i.)  for  a  box-shaped  vessel,  tan  0  =  0-5. 
^.)  for  a  triangukr  section,  tan  (^  =  o'66. 
(lii.)  for  a  circular  section  at\  ♦«„  «  _  ^.-^ 
half  depth  |tan«  =  o54. 

For  ordinary  ships  it  is  foand  that  tan  B  =  0*55  about. 

2.  Tangent  to  the  curve  of  metacentres, — The  increment  of 
volume  aV,  fpr  a  small  inclination,  has  its  line  of  action  through  O, 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  curve  of  flotation.    Let  OM  =  k — 

then         (V  +  AV)MM'  =  aV  x  OM  .  =  AV  x  >6    (Fig.  6oc) 


or 


MM'=^.A^. 


If  ^  be  the  angle  the  tangent  to  the  M  curve  makes  with  the 
horizontal,  then 

.      rise  or  fall  of  M      A .  ^  .     -     ,.    . 
tan  ^  = =  -^   m  the  limit 

Uk^  o^  then  tan  ^  =  o  and  the  M  curve  is  horizontal,  i^,  when 
the  M  curve  is  horizontal,  the  points  M  and  O  coincide.  This  is 
otherwise  obvious,  as  the  added  buoyancy  will  act  through  M,  which 
is  therefore  fixed  in  height  for  a  small  increment  of  draught.  In  a 
box-shaped  ship  the  M  curve  is  horizontal  when  D'  =  }  B*. 

Co-ordinates  of  the  Centre  of  Buoyancy  referred  to  axes  through 
the  upright  C.B. 

In  Fig.  60E,  X  and  y  are  the  co-ordinates  of  B,  the  C.B.  at 
angle  B.    For  an  increment  of  angle  dB^  B'  is  the  new  C.B.  and 
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x-\-  dr,y  +  dyihe  co-ordinates,  BM',  B'M'  the  normals  at  B  and  B' 
intersect  in  M'  the  pro-metacentrey  and  BM'  =  B'M'  =  R,  and 

R  =  y.    BB'  =  R.d$,saiddx=  BB' .cos0,ify  =  BB' . sin  «, 

.\dx  =  R.cos9.ii9  dy  =  R.s\n9,ii^ 

and  x  =  JR.cos9.de  y  =  jR.dn9.d9. 

Curves  of  R  cos  9,  R .  sin  9  can  be  drawn  on  a  0  base  and  integ^ted 
up  to  the  various  angles.  Thus,  x  smdy  can  be  obtained  and  so 
the  curve  of  buoyancy  drawn  in.  The  righting  arm  at  angle  9  is 
given  by  GZ  =  ;r.cos  9  +y  s\n9  ^  BoG.sin  9, 


Fig.  6ob. 


Fig.  6op. 


This  is  the   French  method  of  calculating  stability  due  to 
M.  Reech— 

For  a  box  so  long  as  wall  sided  R  =  B»Mo .  sec'  9 
so  that  X     /B,M, .sec*9cos9de  =  BoM,  . tan  9 

y  =  JBoM,  sec*  a. sin  tf  ^0 
=  JB.M,.sec«  0  tan  0  ^  =  JB.M..  tan«  9 


This  is  the  solution  of  question  35  in  the  Appendix. 
Question  36  is  solved  as  follows  \-^ 

G'  the  new  C.G.  will  lie  on  BM'  and  GG'  = 


wx  d 
W 


Also 


GG'  cos  tf  =  JT  cos  ^  •\-y  sin  9  —  B^G  sin  9 
GG'  =  *+>'.  tan  tf  -  BoG .  tan  9 

=  B«M, .  tan  0  +  JBoM, .  W»  9  -  B.G .  tan  9 
=  GMo .  tan  0  +  JB,M, .  tan»  9 

wxd 


GG'=- 


W 


•••-•+-(S)'"-(wW«:)" 
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Stability  of  a  Wall-sided  Vessel. 
InFig.6oF,BR  =  ?lii^' 

M'  =  J  the  projection  of  aa  on  to  W'L' 

=  I  the  projection  of  SL  +  L/j  on  to  WL' 
=  i  (j' .  cos  0  +  i .  J' .  tan  ^ .  sin  B) 
.\vx  hh!  =  |(y.sin  0 +  i.y. tan*  0.  sine) 
=  §.y.sine(i  +i.tan2e) 

■    ^      =  BM  .  sin  e(i  +  ^  tan'  e)  taking  a  unit  length 

=  BR  also. 
GZ  =  BR-  BG.sine 

=  BM  sin  e  +  iBM .  tan>  e  sin  «  -  BG  sin  9 
=  sine(GM+iBM.tan«e). 

This  can  be  used  to  construct  the  curve  of  stability  (see  Chap. 
V.)  so  far  as  the  ship  is  wall-sided  above  and  below  water,  and 
can  be  used  to  check  the  cross  curve  at  15^  say  obtained  by  the 
Integrator. 

This  formula  may  be  used  to  determine  the  angle  to  which  a 
ship  with  negative  metacentric  height  will  loll  over,  for  GZ  will 
then  be  zero,  and  we  have —  

and  the  metacentric  height  when  at  the  angle  •  is  2  ^^^  (See 
example  37  in  Appendix.) 

Examples  to  Chapter  III. 

1.  Fuid  the  circular  meaiure  of  5i*,  loj^  isJ*. 

Ans.  009599;  0-17889;  0-27489. 

2.  Show  that  sin  lo*  is  one-half  per  cent  less  in  valne  than  the  circular 
measure  of  lo*,  and  that  tan  lo*  is  one  per  cent,  greater  in  value  than  the 
circular  measure  of  lo*. 

1/    3.  A  CTlinder  weighing  500  lbs.,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  2  feet  from 
^e  axis,  w  placed  on  a  smooth  table  and  takes  up  a  position  of  stable 
equilibrium.     It  is  rolled  along  parallel  to  itself  through  an  angle  of  6o*. 
What  will  be  the  tendency  then  to  return  to  the  original  position  ? 

^  Ans,  866  foot-lbs. 

C/  4.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  longest  axis  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  figure  formed  of  a  square  of  side  2<i,  having  a  semicircle  at 
each  end.  •  ^  ,  «  v 
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5.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sqoare  of  side  2x1  about  a  diagonal. 

Am,  \  a*. 

6.  A  square  has  a  similar  square  cut  out  of  its  centre  such  that  the 
moment  of  inertia  (about  a  line  through  the  centre  parallel  to  one  side)  of 
the  small  square  and  of  the  portion  remaining  is  the  same.  What  pro 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  original  square  is  cut  out  T 

Ans,  071  nearly. 
^  7.  A  yessel  of  rectans^ular  cross-section  throughout  floats  at  a  constant 
draught  of  10  feet,  and  has  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  load  water-plane. 
The  successive  half-ordinates  of  the  load  water-plane  in  feet  are  0*5,  6,  12, 
i6>  I5>  9*  ^9  >^^  ^  common  interval  20  feet  Find  the  transverse 
metacentric  height. 

Am,  8  mches. 
Vs.  A  log  of  fir,  specific  gravity  0*5,  is  12  feet  long,  and  the  section  is 
2  feet  square.     What  is  its  transverse  metacentric  height  when  floating  in 
stable  equilibrium  in  fresh  water  ? 

Ans,  o*47  foot 
1/  9.  The  semi-ordinates  of  a  water-plane  34  feet  apart  are  0*4,  137, 
2S*4»  3?-i,  346,  350,  34 9.  34'2,  32-1,  239,  6-9  feet  respectively.    FmH 
its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  centre  line. 

i  Am.  6,012,862. 

V  ID.  The  semi-ordinates  of  the  load  water-plane  of  a  vessel  are  o,  3*35, 
6-41,  863,  9*93,  10*44,  10-37,  9*94,  896,  716,  and  25  feet  respectively. 
These  ordmates  being  21  feet  apart,  find — 
(i)  The  tons  per  inch  immersion. 

(2)  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  transverse 
metacentre,  the  load  displacement  being  484  tons. 

^i^rfi)  773  tons;  (2)  5*2  feet  nearly. 
II.  The  semi-ordinates,   16*6  feet  apart,  of  a  vessel's  water-plane  are 
0-2,  23,  6-4,  99,  123,  13-5^  13-8,  137,   12-8,  IO-6,  6-4,  1-9,  0*2  feet 
respectively,  and  the  displacement  up  to  this  water-plane  is  220  tons.    Find 
the  length  of  the  transverse  BM. 

Am,  20*6  feet 
^        i2.  A  vessel  of  613  tons  displacement  was  inclined  by  moving  30  cwt 
ai  rivets  across  the  deck  through  a  distance  of  22'  6".    The  end  of  a  plumb* 
line  10  feet  long  moved  through  2^  inches.     What  was  the  metacentric 
height  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  ? 

Am,  2*93  feet 

13.  The  semi-ordinates  of  a  ship's  water-plane  35  feet  apart  are,  com- 
mencing from  forward,  0*4,  7'I2,  I5':{3t  21*88,  25*62,  26*9,  26*32,  24*42, 
20*8,  15*15,  6*39  feet  respectively.  There  is  an  after  appendage  of  ii6 
square  feet,  with  its  centre  of  gravity  180  feet  abaft  the  midship  ordinate. 
Find— 

(1)  The  area  of  the  water-plane. 

(2)  The  tons  per  inch  immersion. 

(3)  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  flotation  abaft  amidships. 

(4)  The  position  of  the  transverse  metacentre  above  the  L.W.L.,  taking 

the  displacement  up  to  the  above  line  as  i;372  tons,  and  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  this  displacement  8*61  feet  below  the 
L.W.L.  ^— 

Am,  (I)  13,292  square  feet;  (2)  31  6  tons;  (3)  l4-65feet ;  (4)  3*34 
feet. 

14.  A  ship  displacing  9972  tons  is  inclined  by  moving  40  tons  54  feet 
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across  the  deck,  and  a  mean  deviation  of  9)  inches  is  obtained  by  pendalums 
15  feet  long.    Find  the  metacentric  height  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Ans,  4*18  feet. 
1$.  A  ship  weighing  10,333  (<>i^  ^^'^^  inclined  by  shilling  40  tons  53 
feet  across  the  deck.  The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  caused  was 
foimd  to  be  0*05.  If  the  transverse  metacentre  was  475  feet  above  the 
designed  L.  W.L.,  what  was  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment  ? 

Ans,  073  foot  above  the  L.W.L. 

16.  A  vessel  of  26  feet  draught  has  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  L.  W.P. 
about  a  longitudinal  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity  6,500,000  in  foot* 
units.  The  area  of  the  L.  W.P.  is  20,000  square  feet,  the  volume  of  dis- 
placement 400,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  may  be 
taken  in  the  L.W.P.    Approximate  to  the  metacentric  height 

Ans.  5i  feet 

17.  Prove  the  rule  given  on  p.  62  for  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 

gravity  of  a  semicircle  of  radius  a  from  the  diameter,  viz.  -^^  by  finding 

the  transverse  BM  of  a  pontoon  of  circular  section  floating  with  its  axis  in 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

(M  in  this  case  is  in  the  centre  of  section.) 
V  18.  Take  a  body  shap«d  as  in  Kirk's  analysis,  p.  84,  of  length  140 
iSeet ;  length  of  parallel  middle  body,  loo  feet^;  extreme  breadth,  30  feet ; 
draught,  12  feet.    Find  the  transverse  BM. 

Ant,  57  feet 
19.  A  vessel  of  1792  tons  displacement  is  inclined  by  shifting  5  tons 
already  on  board  transversely  across  the  deck  through  20  feet    The  end 
of  a  plumb-line  15  feet  long  moves  through  5)  indies.     Determine  the 
metacentric  height  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 

Ans,  1*91  feet 

20.  A  vessel  of  displacement  1722  tons  is  inclined  by  shifting  6  tons  of 
ballast  across  the  deck  through  22}  feet  A  mean  deviation  of  io|  inches 
is  obtained  with  pendulums  15  feet  lon^.  The  transverse  metacentre  is 
15*28  feet  above  the  keel.  Find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship  with  reference  to  the  keeL 

Ant.  13*95  ^'^•^ 

21.  The  ship  in  the  previous  question  has  169  tons  to  go  on  ooard  at 
10  feet  above  keel,  and  32  tons  to  come  out  at  20  feet  above  keeL  Find 
the  metacentric  height  when  completed,  the  transverse  metacentre  at  the 
displaconent  of  1859  tons  being  15*3  feet  above  keeL 

Am,  1*8  feet 

22.  A  vessel  of  7000  tons  displacement  has  a  weight  of  30  tons  moved 
transversely  across  the  deck  through  a  distance  of  ^o  feet,  and  a  plumb-bob 
hung  down  a  hatchway  shows  a  deviation  of  12  inches  in  15  feet.  What 
was  the  metacentric  hoght  at  the  time  of  the  operation  ? 

Am,  3*21  feet 

23.  A  box  is  200  feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  and  weighs  2000  tons.  Find 
the  height  of  the  transverse  metacentre  above  the  bottom  when  the  box  is 
floating  in  salt  water  on  an  even  keeL  Ans,  12*26  feet. 

24.  Show  that  for  a  rectangular  box  floating  at  a  uniform  draught  of  d 
feet,  the  breadth  being  12  feet,  the  distance  of  the  transverse  metacentre 

above  the  bottom  b  given  by — "v^   ^e«*»  ^^'^  ^^  ^  transverse  meU- 

2a 

centre  u  in  the  water-line  when  the  draught  is  4*9  feet 
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2$.  A  floating  body  has  a  constant  triangular  section.  If  the  breadth 
at  the  water-line  is  V2  times  the  draught,  show  that  the  curve  of  metacentres 
in  the  metacentric  diagram  lies  along  the  line  drawn  Crom  xero  draught  at 
4C^  to  the  horisontal,  and  therefore  the  metacentre  is  in  the  water-line  for 
zSl  draughts. 

26.  A  floating  body  has  a  square  section  with  one  side  horizontaL 
Show  that  the  transverse  metacentre  lies  above  the  centre  of  the  square 
so  long  as  the  draught  does  not  much  exceed  21  per  cent  of  the  depth  of 
the  square.  Also  show  that  as  the  draught  gets  beyond  21  per  cent,  of  the 
depth,  the  metacentre  falls  below  the  centre  and  remains  below  until 
the  draught  reaches  79  per  cent  of  the  depth ;  it  then  rises  again  above 
the  centre  of  the  square,  and  continues  to  rise  as  long  as  any  part  of  the 
square  is  out  of  the  water. 

(This  may  be  done  by  constructing  a  metacentric  diagram,  or  by  using  the 
methods  of  algebra,  in  which  case  a  quadratic  equation  has  to  be  solved.) 

27.  Show  that  a  square  log  of  timber  of  12  inches  side,  10  feet  long,  and 
weighing  320  lbs.,  must  be  loaded  so  that  its  centre  of  gravitjr  is  more  than 
I  inch  below  the  centre  in  order  that  it  may  float  with  a  side  horizontal 
in  water  of  which  35  cubic  feet  weigh  i  ton. 

28.  A  prismatic  vessel  is  70  feet  long.  The  section  is  formed  at  the 
lower  part  by  an  isosceles  triangle,  vertex  downwards,  the  base  being  20 
feet,  and  the  height  5  feet ;  above  tikis  is  a  rectangle  20  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
high.    Construct  to  scale  the  metacentric  diagram  for  all  drafts. 

29.  A  vessel's  load  water-plane  b  380  feet  long,  and  75  feet  broad,  and 
its  moment  of  inertia  in  foot-units  about  the  centre  line  works  out  to 
8,000,000  about  State  whether  you  consider  this  a  reasonable  result  to 
obtain,  the  water-plane  not  being  very  fine. 

30.  Find  the  value  of  the  coefficient  a  in  the  formula  BM  =  a^z 

referred  to  on  p.  iii,  for  floating  bodies  having  the  following  sections 
throughout  their  length  : — 

(a)  Rectangular  cross-section. 

{b)  Triangular  cross-section,  vertex  down. 

\c)  Vertiad-sided  for  one  half  the  draught,  the  lower  half  of  the  section 
being  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

^        ^.         ^.  <rfi«.(«)oo8;  Wci6;Mo-ii. 

For  ordmary  ships  the  val  ne  of  a  will  Ue  between  the  first  and  last  of  thcM. 

31.  A  lighter  in  the  form  of  a  box  is  100  feet  long,  20  feet  broad,  and 
floats  at  a  constant  draught  of  4  feet.    The  metacentric  height  when  empty 

^  is  6  feet.  Two  bulkheads  are  built  10  feet  from  either  end.  Show  that  a 
small  quantity  of  water  introduced  into  the  central  compartment  will  render 
the  lighter  unstable  in  the  upright  condition, 

32.  At  one  time,  in  ships  which  were  found  to  possess  insufficient  sta- 
bility, girdling  was  secured  to  the  ship  in  the  neighoourhood  of  the  water- 
line.      Indicate  how  far  the  stability  would  be  influenced  by  this  means. 

33.  A  floating  body  has  a  constant  triangular  section.  If  the  breadth 
at  the  water-line  is  equal  to  the  draught,  show  that  the  locus  of  metacentres 
in  the  metacentric  diagram  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  of  about  40^. 

34.  A  cylinder  is  placed  into  water  with  its  axis  vertical.  Show  that  if 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  water-plane,  the  cylinder  will  float  upright  if 
the  radius  •¥  the  draught  is  greater  than  ^2. 

35.  In  a  wholly  submer^  body  show  that  for  stable  equilibrium  the 
centre  of  gravity  must  lie  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

36.  A  floating  body  has  a  constant  triangular  section,  vertex  down- 
wards, and  has  a  constant  draught  of  12  feet,  the  breadth  at  the  water-line 
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being  24  feet.  The  keel  iost  touches  a  quantity  of  mad,  specific  gravity  2. 
Thit  water-leyel  now  falls  6  feet :  find  the  amount  by  which  the  meta- 
centric height  is  diminished  due  to  this.^  Ans,  2{  feet  about 

37.  A  floating  body  of  circular  section  6  ftet  in  diameter  has  a  meta- 
centric height  of  I  '27  feet.  Show  that  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  centre 
of  gravity  coincide,  when  the  body  is  floating  with  the  axis  in  Uie  surface. 

38.  It  is  desired  to  increase  the  metacentric  height  of  a  vessel  which  is 
being  taken  in  hand  for  a  complete  overhaul.  Discuss  the  three  following 
methods  of  doing  this,  assuming  the  ship  has  a  metacentric  diagram  as  in 
Fig.  56,  the  extreme  load  drau^t  being  15  feet  .*— * 

(i)  Placing  ballast  in  the  bottom. 

(2)  Removing  top  weight. 

(3)  Placing  a  girdling  round  the  ship  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

water-line. 

39.  Show  that  the  an£le  9  in  Fip;.  56  is  between  29^  and  30^  for  a 
vessel  whose  coefficient  of  L.W.P.  is  0*75,  and  whose  block  coefficient 
of  displacement  b  0*55.     In  any  case,  if  these  coefficients  are  denoted  by 

n  and  k  respectively,  show  that  tan  9  =  }  +  zi  approximately  (use  Mof^ 
rish's  formula,  p.  65).  ^ 

4a  From  the  following  information  construct  the  metacentric  diagram, 
using  a  scale  of  )  inch  =  i  foot,  and  state  the  metacentric  height  and 
draught  in  the  three  conditions  given. 


Draught. 

DiiplacBPMnit 
in  tons. 

^1^ 

CB.  below 
x9-foot  WL. 

BM. 

21'  9'^ 
19'  0" 
16'  3" 
13' 6" 

5256 
4383 

35*7 
2714 

27-1 
2648 
as -37 
2384 

9-3^ 
10-9'^ 

8-85' 
ID-/ 
12-2' 
MY 

(i)  Deep  load     1000  tons  coal  5030  tons,  C.G.  0*3  feet  below  19'  WL. 

(2)  Normal  load  400        „        4430         „        0-35,,    „  „ 

(3)  Light  condition  3915         „         0*3    „  above     ,. 

Am.  (I)  2-9',  21' oj^  (2)  2-95'.  19'  if";  (3)  ^V.  if  6^. 

41.  A  weight  of  10  tons  is  shifted  40  ft.  transversely  across  the  aeck 
of  a  vessel  having  a  compartment  partially  filled  with  salt  water,  the  free 
sur&ce  of  this  water  being  25  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  uniform  breadth.  Calculate 
the  heel  in  degrees,  having  given  displacement  of  Tessel  8000  tons,  C.G.  of 
ship  and  contained  water  1$  ft.  above  keel.  Transverse  M.  16}  ft.  above 
keel,     (Durham  B.Sc  1910). 

The  actual  G^  is  i\  feet,  but  the  virtual  Gl/L  is  less  than  this  by  the 

amount  ^,  where  i  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  free  water  surface  about 
a  longitudinal  axis  through  its  C.G. 

^  I  =  A- 25.50.50*        V  =  8000x35 

so  that  y  =  o'95  ft.    The  virtual GM  is  therefore  057  ft.,  9  being  angle 

^^^^^  WxGMX8in«  =  wX</ 

orsing^J^^^Q     =0-088 
8000  X  0-57 

^^ and  •  =  5  degrees. 

*  This  example  is  worked  out  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LONGITUDINAL  METACENTRE,  LONGITUDINAL  BM, 
CHANGE  OF  TRIM, 

Longitudinal  Metaoentre. — We  now  have  to  deal  with 
inclinations  in  a  fore-and-aft  or  longitudinal  direction.  We 
do  not  have  the  same  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  fore-and-aft 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  as  we  have  in  fixing 
its  vertical  position,  because  we  know  that  if  a  ship  is  floating 
steadily  at  a  given  water-line,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  as  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibriiun  laid  down  on  p.  93.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  calculation  to  find  the  longitudinal  position  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  a  ship  when  floating  at  a  certain  water- 
line,  if  we  have  the  form  of  the  ship  given,  and  thus  the  fore- 
and-aft  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  determined. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  inclination  of  a  ship  in  a 
transverse  direction,  caused  by  shifting  weights  already  on 
board  across  the  deck ;  aad  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  we 
can  incline  a  ship  in  a  longitudinal  or  fore-and-aft  direction  by 
shifting  weights  along  the  deck  in  the  line  of  the  keel.  The 
trim  of  a  ship  is  the  difference  between  the  draughts  of  water 
forward  and  aft.  Thus  a  ship  designed  to  float  at  a  draught 
forward  of  i  a  feet,  and  a  draft  aft  of  15  feet,  is  said  to  trim  3  feet 
by  the  stem. 

We  have,  on  p.  97,  considered  the  definition  of  the  trans- 
verse metacentre,  and  the  definition  of  the  longitudinal  meta- 
oentre is  precisely  analogous. 

For  a  given  water-line  WL  of  a  vessel,  let  B  be  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  (see  Fig.  61),  and  BM  the  vertical  through  it 
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Suppose  the  trim  of  the  vessel  to  change  slightly,'  the  vessel 
retaining  the  same  volume  of  displacement,  F  being  the  new 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  FM  the  vertical  through  it,  meeting 


Fio.  6t. 

BM  in  M.  Then  the  point  M  is  termed  the  longitudinal 
metacmtre. 

The  distance  between  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship, 
and  M,  the  longitudinal  metacentre,  is  termed  the  longitudinal 
metacentric  height. 

Formula  for  finding  the  Distance  of  the  Longi- 
tudinal Metacentre  above  the  Centre  of  Buoyancy. — 
Let  Fig.  6a  represent  the  profile  of  a  ship  floating  at  the  water- 
line  WL',  the  original  water-line  being  WL.  The  original 
trim  was  AW  -  BL;  the  new  trim  is  AW  -  BL'.  The  change 
of  trim  is — 

(AW  -  BL)  -  (AW  -  BL')  =  WW  +  LL' 

i.e.  the  change  of  trim  is  the  sum  of  the  changes  of  draughts 
forward  and  aft.  This  change,  we  may  suppose,  has  been 
caused  by  the  shifting  of  weights  from  aft  to  forward.  The 
inclination  being  regarded  as  small,  and  the  displacement 
remaining  constant,  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  water-planes 
WL,  WL'  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water- 
plane  WL,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it,  the  centre  of  flotation, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  on  p.  98.  This 
centre  of  flotation  will  usually  be  abaft  the  middle  of  length, 
and  this  introduces  a  complication  which  makes  the  calctilation 
for  the  longitudinal  metacentre  more  difficult  than  the  cone- 
*  Much  exaggerated  in  the  figure. 
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sponding  calculation  for  the  transverse  metacentre.  In  this 
latter  case,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  centre  of  flotation  is 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  water-plane. 


Fig.  '68. 

In  Fig.  6a — 

Let  B  be  the  centre  of  buo3rancy  when  floating  at  the 
water-line  WL ; 
F,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  when  floating  at  the  water* 

lineWX'; 
FF,  the  intersection  of  the  water-planes  WL,  WL' ; 
r,  the  volume  of  either  the  immersed  wedge  FLL'  or 
the  emerged  wedge  FWW; 
g%  /i  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  wedges  WFW',  LFL 
respectively ; 
V,  the  volume  of  displacement  in  cubic  feet; 
tf,  the  angle  betweeh  the  water-lines  WL,  WL',  which 
b  the  same  as  the  angle  between  BM  and  B'M 
(this  angle  is  su|(|iosed  very  small). 
We  have,  using  the  principle  laid  down  on  p.  100 — 

r  X  fir'  «  V  X  Bff 
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But  BB'  =  BM  X  tf  (tf  is  m  circular  measure) 
,.BMxtf  =  ^ 

The  part  of  this  expression  that  we  do  not  know  is  r  X  gg\ 
or  the  moment  of  transference  of  the  wedges.  At  P  take  a 
small  transverse  slice  of  the  wedge  FLU,  of  breadth  in  a  fore- 
and-aft  direction,  dx\  length  across,  2y\  and  distance  from 
F,  X.    ,Then  the  depth  of  the  slice  is — 

and  the  volume  is  a^  x  ^  X  ^^ 

This  is  an  elementary  volume,  analogous  to  the  elementary 
area  j^ .  dx  used  in  finding  a  large  area.  The  moment  of  this 
elementary  volume  about  the  transverse  line  FF  is — 

%yx .d .dxX  X 
or  2y:f  .6 .dx 

If  we  summed  all  such  moments  as  this  for  the  length  FL, 
we  should  get  the  moment  v  X  F/,  and  for  the  length  FW, 
V  X  F^,  or  for  the  whole  length,  v  Xgg';  therefore,  using  our 
ordinary  notation — 

vxgg'-  J^ya^'ff'dx 

=  aOJy^.dx  (6  being  constant) 

We  therefore  have — 

BMX<?  =  ^^^^ 

Referring  to  p.  103,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  defined  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  an  area  about  a  given  axis  as — 

JdAx/ 

where  //A  is  a  small  elementary  area; 

y  its  distance  from  the  given  axis. 
Consider,  now,  the  expression  obtained,  ajysf.dx.    The 
elementary  area   is  2y  .dx^  and  «  is  its  distance  from  a 
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transverse  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  flotation.  We 
may  therefore  say — 

where  I«  b  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane  about  a 
transverse  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  flotation.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  diis  \&  the  same  form  of  expression  as  for 
the  transverse  BM. 

llie  method  usually  adopted  for  finding  tHe  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  water-plane  about  a  transverse  axis  through  the 
centre  of  flotation  is  as  follows  * : — 

We  first  find  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  ordinary 
midship  ordinate.  If  we  call  tiiis  I,  and  y  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  flotation  from  the  midship  ordinate,  we  have,  using 
the  principle  given  on  pi  104 — 

I  =  I.  +  A/ 
or  I,  =  I  -  A/ 

llie  method  actually  adopted  in  practice  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  working  the  following  example. 


1 — ^— 

NumlMn 
of 

S«ni- 
ordinates 

«sr'- 

M 

PMdQCtt 

for  area. 

Mnlti- 
pUanfer 

for 

Muld- 
pliers  for 

rroaacct 
for 

ocdinates. 

ofL.W.P. 

pUen. 

mooMiit. 

of  inertia. 

moment 
of  inertia. 

I 

0*0 

1 

O'O 

O'O 

o-o 

a 

ii 

4 

274 

40I 

li 

"•33 
16*04 

4i 

& 

3 

4-87 

4 

19-48 

58-4* 

i7S'3a 

4 

651 
6-85 

7ai 

fl 

12*62 

25-24 

50-48 

5 

6 

\ 

4 
t 
4 

27-40 
14-43 
2860 

27-40 

27-40 
2860 

i39'4S 

2860 

6-87 

2 

1374 

27-48 

54-96 

9 

53 

4, 

2532 

7596 

227-88 

10 

li 

7-62 

3048 

121-92 

loj 

356 

3 

7-12 

4J 

32-04 

4i 

17S 

II 

071 

i 

0-35 

175 

163-43 
=  s, 


196-31 

I39'w45 
56-86  -S, 


959-14 


1  This  calculation  for  the  L.W.P.  is  usually  performed  on  the  dii^lace- 
ment  sheet. 
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In  column  2  of  the  table  are  given  the  lengths  of  semi- 
ordinates  of  a  load  water-plane  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
of  the  ordinates  in  colimm  i«  Tht  ordinates  are  7*1  feet 
apart  It  is  required  to  find  the  longitudinal  BM,  the  dis- 
placement being  91*6  tons  in  salt  water. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  ordinates  being  7*1  feet,  we  have — 

Area  =  i63-4a  X  (J  X  7*i)  X  2 
=  773'S  square  feet 
Distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  1  _  56-86  X  7'i        ,      ^ 
water-plane  abaft  No.  6  ordinate  J  ""      163*42      =  «  47  ee 

(the  stations  are  numbered  from  forward). 

The  calculation  up  to  now  has  been  the  ordinary  one 
for  finding  the  area  and  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Column  4  is  the  calculation  indicated  by  the  formula — 

Area  =  ajy.dx 

Column  6  is  the  calculation  indicated  by  the  formula — 

Moment  =  aj^x.  dx 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  column  5  we  do  not  put 
down  the  actual  distances  of  the  ordinates  from  No.  6  ordinate, 
but  the  number  of  intervals  away ;  the  distance  apart  of  the 
ordinates  being  introduced  at  the  end.  By  this  means  the 
result  is  obtained  with  much  less  labour  than  if  colimm  5 
contained  the  actual  distances.  The  formula  we  have  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  2/^  .of.dx.  We  follow  a  similar  process 
to  that  indicated  above ;  we  do  not  multiply  the  ordinates  by 
the  square  of  the  actual  distances,  but  by  the  square  of  the 
number  of  intervals  away,  leaving  to  the  end  the  multiplication 
by  the  square  of  the  intervaL  Thus  for  ordinate  Na  a  the 
actual  distance  from  No.  6  is  4  X  7*1  =  28*4  feet  llie 
square  of  this  is  (4)*  X  (7'i)*.  For  ordinate  No.  4  the  square  of 
the  distance  is  (2)*  X  (7'i)'.  The  multiplication  by  (7'i)*  can 
be  done  at  the  end.  In  coliunn  7  is  placed  the  number  of 
intervals  from  No.  6,  as  in  column  5 ;  and  if  the  products  in 
column  6  are  multiplied  successively  by  the  numbers  in 
column   7,  we  shall  obtain  in  column  8  the  ordinates  put 
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through  Simpson's  rule,  and  also  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  niunber  of  intervals  from  No.  6  ordinate.  The  whole  of 
colimm  8  is  added  up,  giving  a  result  959'i4.  To  jt^tain  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  No.  6  ordinate,  this  has  to  be  multi- 
plied  as  follows : — 

(d)  By  one-third  the  common  interval  to  complete  Simp- 
son's rule,  or  J  X  7*i. 

(H)  By  the  square  of  the  common  interval,  for  the  reasons 
fully  explained  above. 

(c)  By  two  for  both  sides. 
We  therefore  have  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-plane 
about  No.  6  ordinate — 

•  959*14  X  (J  X  7-i)  X  (7-i)"  X  a  =  228,858 
The  moment  of  inertia  about  a  transverse  axis  through  the 
centre  of  flotation  will  be  less  than  this  by  considering  the 
formula  I  =  !« -h  A^,  where  I  is  the  value  found  above  about 
No.  6  ordinate,  and  lo  is  the  moment  of  inertia  we  want  We 
found  above  that  the  area  A  =  773*5  square  feet,  and  ^  »  2*47 
feet; 

/.I.  =  228,858- (773-5  X  2-47«) 
=  224,1391 

The  displacement  up  to  this  water-plane  is  91*6  tons,  and 
the  voliune  of  displacement  is — 

91*6  X  35  =  3206  cubic  feet 
The  longitudinal  BM  =  ^ 

Approximate  Formula  for  the  Height  of  the  Longi- 
tudinal Metacentre  above  the  Centre  of  Buoyancy. — 

The  following  formula  is  due  to  M.  J.  A.  Normand,  M.I.N.A.,* 

and  is  found  to  give  exceedingly  good  results  in  practice : — 

Let  L  be  the  length  on  the  load  water-line  in  feet; 

B,  the  breadth  amidships  in  feet ; 

*  See  note  at  end  of  chapter,  p.  167. 

'  See  *'  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,"  1882 
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V,  the  volume  of  displacement  in  cubic  feet ; 
A,  the  area  of  the  load  water-plane  in  square  feet. 
Then  the  height  of  the  longitudinal  metacentre  above  the  centre 
of  buoyancy — 

XT  A»  X  L 

H  =  oo73SBinr 

In  the  example  worked  above,  the  breadth  amidships  was 
14*42  feet;  and  using  the  formula,  we  find — 

H  =  67-5  feet  nearly 

This  compares  favourably  with  the  actual  result  of  69*9  feet 
The  quantities  required  for  €ie  use  of  the  formula  would  all  be 
known  at  a  very  early  stage  of  a  design  and  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  height  H  can  thus  very  readily  be  obtained.  A 
formula  such  as  this  is  useful  as  a  check  on  the  result  of  the 
calculation  for  the  longitudinal  BM. 

We  may  also  obtain  an  approximate  formula  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  for  the  transverse  BM  on  p.  in*  Using 
a  similar  system  of  notation,  we  may  say — 

Moment  of  inertia  of  L.W.P.  about  a  trans- 1        ,      , .      «. 
verse  axis  through  the  centre  of  flotation     | 

f^  being  a  coefficient  of  a  similar  nature  to  n  used  on  p.  107. 

Volume  of  displacement  =  *xLxBxD 

n!  xVxB 
•'•^"■/txLxBxD 

where  ^  is  a  coefficient  obtained  from  the  coefficients  f/  and  k. 
Sir  William  White,  in  the  "  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,"  says, 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  ^,  that  "  the  value  0*075  ™^y  ^ 
used  as  a  rough  approximation  in  most  cases ;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  its  use."  If  this  approximation  be  applied 
to  the  example  we  have  worked,  the  mean  moulded  draught 
being  5*8  feet — 

The  value  of  H  =  65  feet 
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This  formula  shows  very  clearly  that  the  length  of  a  ship  is 
more  effective  than  the  draught  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
longitudinal  BM  in  any  given'case.  For  vessels  which  have  an 
unusual  proportion  of  length  Jo  draught,  the  values  of  the  longi- 
tudinal B^  found  bv  usiog  this  formula  will  not  be  trustworthy. 
/To  dstimaMA^e  Disiflacement  of  a  Vessel  when 
floating  qKit  of  the  Designed  Trim.— The  following 
method  is  found  useful  when  it  is  not  desired  to  actually 
calculate  the  displacement  from  the  drawings,  and  a  dose 
approximation  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Take  a  ship  floating 
parallel  to  her  deigned  L.W.L.;  we  can  at  once  determine 
the  displacement  when  floating  at^uch  a  water-line  from  the 
curve  of  displacement  (see  p.  25).  If  now  a  weight  already 
on  board  is  shifted  aft,  say,  the  ship  will  change  trim,  and  she 
will  trim  more  by  the  stem  than  designed.  The  new  water- 
plane  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  original 
water-plane,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it,  the  centre  of  flotation,  and 


the  displacement  at  this  new  water-line  will  be  the  same  as  at 
the  original  water-line.  Now,  when  taking  the  draught  of  water 
a  vessel  is  actually  floating  at,  we  take  the  figures  set  up  at  or 
near  the  forward  and  after  perpendiculars.  These  draughts, 
if  not  set  up  at  the  perpendiculars,  can  be  transferred  to  the 
perpendiculars  by  a  simple  calculation.  The  draughts  thus 
obtained  are  added  together 'and  divided  by  two,  giving  us 
the  mean  draught.  Now  run  a  line  parallel  to  the  designed 
water-line  at  this  mean  draught,  as  in  Fig.  63,  where  WL 
represents  the  actual  water-line,  and  wl  the  line  just  drawn. 
It  will  not  be  true  that  the  displacement  of  the  ship  is  the  same 
as  that  given  by  the  water-line  wL  Let  F  be  the  centre  of 
flotation  of  the  water-line  a//,  and  draw  W'L'  through  F  parallel 
to  WL.  Then  the  actual  displacement  will  be  that  up  to  W'L', 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  up  to  u^/^^th  the  displacement 
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of  the  layer  WW'L'L  added.  The  displacement  up  to  wl  is 
found  at  once  from  the  curve  of  displacement  Let  T  be  the 
tons  per  inch  at  «//,  and  therefore  very  nearly  the  tons  per  inch 
at  WL'  and  ^WL.  SF,  the  distance  the  centre  of  flotation  of 
the  water-plane  wl  is  abaft  the  middle  of  length,  is  supposed 
known,  and  equals  d  inches,  say.  Now,  the  angle  between  wl 
and  WL  is  given  by — 

«/W  +  /L 


tan0  = 


length  of  ship 
amount  out  of  normal  trim 
length  of  ship 


But  if  jc  is  the  thickness  of  layer  in  inches  between  WL'  and 
WL,  we  also  have  in  the  triangle  SFH — 

X 

tan  0  ^2  very  nearly  (for  small  angles  tan  ^  =  sin  ^ 
very  nearly) 

and  accordingly  x  may  be  determined.    This,  multiplied  by 
the  tons  per  inch  T,  will  give  the  displacement  of  the  layer.* 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  above  : — 

Example.— 'A  vessel  floats  at  a  draught  of  16'  5J"  forward,  23'  ij"  aft, 
the  normal  trim  being  2  feet  by  the  stem.  At  a  draught  of  19  9}",  her 
displacement,  measnrol  from  the  curve  of  displacement,  is  53S0  tons,  the 
tons  per  inch  is  31 'I  tons,  and  the  centre  of  flotation  is  12*9  feet  abaft 
amidships.     Estimate  the  ship's  displacement. 

The  difference  in  draught  is  23'  i J"  -  16'  sJ"  =  6'  8",  or  4'  8"  out  of 
trim.  The  dbtance  between  the  draught-marks  is  335  feet,  and  we 
therefore  have  for  the.thickness  of  the  layer — 

The  displacementof  the  layer  is  therefore — 

2-15  X  31-1  =  67  tons 
The  displacement  is  therefore — 

5380  +  67  =  5447  tons  nearly 

Change  of  Trim  due  to  Longitudinal  Shift  of 
Weights  already  on  Board. — ^We  have  seen  that  change 

•  This  may  be  reduced  to  a  formula,  set  as  an  example  in  Appendix  A. 

T  X  r 
No.  2,  viz.  extra  displacement  for  i  foot  extra  trim  =  12  — j— ,  y  bang 

centre  of  flotation  abaft  amidships  in  feet 
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of  trim  is  the  sum  of  the  change  of  draughts  forwaid  and  aft,  and 
that  change  of  trim  can  be  caused  by  the  shift  of  weights  on 
board  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction.  We  have  here  an  analogous 
case  to  the  inclining  experiment  in  which  heeling  is  caused  by 
shifting  weights  in  a  transverse  direction.     In  Fig.  64,  let  w  be 


Fig.  64. 

a  weight  on  the  deck  when  the  vessel  is  floating  at  the  water- 
line  WL,  G  being  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Now 
suppose  the  weight  w  to  be  shifted  forward  a  distance  of  d  feet 
G  will,  in  consequence  of  this,  move  forward  parallel  to  the  line 
joining  the  original  and  final  positions  of  w^  and  if  W  be  the 
displacement  of  the  ship  in  tons,  G  will  move  to  G'  such  that — 

w  X  d 
W^ 


GG'  = 


Now,  under  these  circumstances,  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  not  fulfilled  if  the  water-line  remains  the  same,  viz.  t}iat  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  must  be  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  because  G  has  shifted  to  G'.  The  ship 
must  therefore  adjust  herself  till  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  are  in  the  same  vertical  line,  when  she 
will  float  at  a  new  water-lme,  WL',  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy 
being  B'.  The  original  vertical  thrpugh  G  and  B  meets  the 
new  vertical  through  G'  &nd  B'  in  the  point  M,  and  this  point 
will  be  the  longitudinal  metacentre,  supposmg  the  change  of 
trim  to  be  small,  and  GM  will  be  the  longitudinal  metacentric 
height.     Draw  WC  parallel  to  the  original  water-line  WL. 
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meeting  the  forward  perpendicular  in  C.  Then,  since  CL  = 
WTV,  the  change  of  trim  WW4-  LL'=  CL'  =  x,  say.  The 
angle  of  inclination  of  WL'  to  WL  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
between  WL'  and  WC  =*  B,  say,  and— 

f«    /I        CL'        * 

^^  =  k5ith=L 
But  we  also  have — 

^    /)      GG' 

therefore,  equatmg  these  two  values  for  tan  ^,  we  have — 

jg_GG' 
L""GM 

wxd 
"WxGM 

using  the  value  obtained  above  for  GG' ;  or — 

«,  the  change  of  trim  due  to  the 
moment  of  transference  of  the 
weight  w  through  the  distance  ^, 
or — 

The  change  of  tnm  m  mches  =  — w"v"Tm 

and  the  moment  to  chan^  trim  i  inch  is — 
^     W  X  GM  ^ 
^  ^  ^=    12  XL    ^^^'^^^  vvv 

To  determine  this  expression,  we  must  know  the  vertical 
position,  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  position  of  the  longi- 
tudinal metacentre.  The  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  estimated  in  a  design  when  dealing  with  the 
metacentric  height  necessary,  and  the  distance  between 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  then  sub- 
tracted from  the  value  of  the  longitudinal  BM  found  by  one  of 
the  methods  already  explained.  The  distance  BG  is,  however, 
small  compared  with  either  of  the  distances  BM  or  GM  and 
any  small  error  in  estimating  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  cannot  appreciably  afifect  the  value  of  the  moment  to 
change  trim  one  inch.     In  many  ships  BM  approximately 


WxGM 
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equals  the  length  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  GM  also ;  we  may 
therefore  say  that  in  such  ships  the  moment  to  change  trim 
I  inch  =  •j[^  the  displacement  in  tons.  For  ships  that  are  long 
in  proportion  to  the  draught,  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch 
is  greater  than  would  be  given  by  this  approximate  rule. 

In  the  ship  for  which  the  value  of  the  longitudinal  BM  was 
calculated  on  p..  148,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  was  2^  feet  below 
the  L.W.L.,  the  centre  of  gravity  was  estimated  at  \\  feet 
below  the  L.W.L. ;  and  the  length  between  perpendiculars  was 

75  feet 

.-.  GM  =  69-9  -  I 
=  68-9  feet 

and  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch  = ^ 

*  12  X  75 

=  7*oi  foot-tons 

the  draughts  being  taken  at  the  perpendiculars. 


Example, — A  vessel  300  feet  long  and  2200  tons  displacement  has  a 
longitudinal  metacentric  height  of  490  feet.  Find  the  change  of  trim 
caused  by  moving  a  weight  of  5  tons  already  on  board  through  a  distance 
of  200  feet  from  forward  to  aft. 

Here  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch  is — 

2200  X  490      ^_  r    *  *  1 

iax300   ^  3~  foot-tons  nearly 

The  moment  aft  dne  to  the  shift  of  the  weight  is — 
5  X  200  =  1000  foot-tons 
and  consequently  the  change  of  trim  aft  is — 
^  =  3)  inches 

Approximate  Formula  for  the  Moment  to  charge  Trim  i  incK 
— ^Assiuning  Normand's  approximate  formula  for  the  height 
of  the  longitudinal  metacentre  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
given  on  p.  151 — 

XT  A'xL 

H- 00735  Bl^ 

we  may  construct  an  approximate  formula  for  the  moment  to 
change  trim  i  inch  as  follows. 

We  have  seen  that  the  moment  to  change  trim  1  inch  i 

WxGM 
12  X  L 
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V 
We  can  wnte  W  =  --   and  assume  that,  for  our  purpose, 

BM  =  GM  =  00735^^ 

Substituting  this  in  the  above  formula,  we  have — 

Moment  to  change  )  _  V  f  A*  x  L  \ 

trim  I  inch  j       35  X  12  x  L  ^  V^'^^^Sg  ^  y/ 

A» 
or  o'oooiys^ 

For  further  approximations,  see  Example  18,  p.  173. 
Applying  this  to  the  case  worked  out  in  detail  on  p.  148 — 

Area  of  L.W.P.  =  A  =  773*5  square  feet 
Breadth  ==  B  =  14*43  feet 

so  that  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch  approximately 
should  equal — 

(77^**;)' 
0*000175^     '^  ^'  =  7-26  foot-tons 
'^  14-42        ' 

the  exact  value,  as  calculated  on  p.  156,  being  7*01  foot-tons. 

It  is  generally  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  one-half 
the  change  of  trim  is  forward,  and  the  other  half  is  aft  In  the 
example  on  p.  156,  if  the  ship  floated  at  a  draught  of  12'  3*^ 
forward  and  14'  9"  aft,  the  new  draught  forward  would  be — 

12' 3"-  if'=  12' ij" 

and  the  new  draught  aft  would  be — 

•  i4'9''+ir=i4'ior 

Referring,  however,  to  Fig.  64,  it  will  be  seen  that  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  centre  of  flotation  is  not  at  the  middle 
of  the  length,  WW  is  not  equal  to  LU,  so  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  total  change  of  trim  should  not  be  divided  by  2,  and 
one-half  taken  forward  and  the  other  half  aft  Consider  the 
triangles  FWW,  FLL';  these  triangles  are  similar  to   one 
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another,  and  the  corresponding  sides  are  proportional,  so 
that— 

WW;_LL' 
WF       LF 
and  both  these  triangles  are  similar  to  the  triangle  WCL'. 
Consequently — 

WW  _  LU  _  CU  _  change  of  trim 
WF  "  LF  "■  WC  length 

LF 
and  LL'  =  i^^  ^  change  of  trim 

that  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  the  change  of  trim  either  aft  or 
forward,  is  the  proportion  the  length  of  the  vessel  abaft  or 
forward  of  the  centre  of  flotation  bears  to  the  length  of  the 
vessel.  Where  the  change  of  trim  is  small,  this  makes  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  result,  but  there  is  a  difference 
when  laige  changes  of  trim  are  under  consideration. 

For  example,  in  the  case  worked  out  on  p.  1561  suppose 
a  weight  of  50  tons  is  moved  through  100  feet  from  forward  to 
aft ;  the  change  of  trim  caused  would  be — 

^yy^=i6f  inches 

The  centre  of  flotation  was  12  feet  abaft  the  middle  of  length. 
The  portion  of  the  length  abaft  the  centre  of  flotation  is  there- 
fore Iff  of  the  length.  The  increase  of  draught  aft  is  there- 
fore— 

if*  X^=7|  inches 

and  the  decrease  of  draught  forward  is — 

Hf  X  ^  =  9  inches 
instead  of  8|  inches  both    forward   and  aft.    The  draught 
forward  is  therefore — 

12'  3"  —  9"=  11'  6" 

and  the  draught  aft — 

14' 9" +  71"  =15' 41" 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mean  draught  is  not  the  same  as 
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before  the  shifting,  but  two-thirds  of  an  inch  less,  while  the 
displacement  remains  the  same.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  ship  increases  her  draught  aft  and  decreases  it  forward,  a 
fiiUer  portion  of  the  ship  goes  into  the  water  and  a  finer  portion 
comes  out. 

Xffeot  on  the  Trim  of  a  Ship  due  to  adding  a 
Weight  of  Moderate  Amount. — If  we  wish  to  place  a 
weight  on  board  a  ship  so  that  the  vessel  will  not  change  trim, 
we  must  place  it  so  that  the  upward  force  of  the  added  buo3rancy 
wiU  act  in  the  same  line  as  the  downward  force  of  the  added 
weight.  Take  a  ship  floating  at  a  certain  water-line,  and 
imagine  her  to  sink  down  a  small  amount,  so  that  the  new 
waterplane  is  parallel  to  the  original  water-plane.  The  added 
buoyancy  is  formed  of  a  layer  of  parallel  thickness,  and  having 
very  nearly  the  shape  of  the  original  water-plane.  The  upward 
force  of  this  added  buoyancy  will  act  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  layer,  which  will  be  very  nearly  vertically  over 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  original  water-plane,  or,  as  we  have 
termed  it,  the  centre  of  flotation.  We  tlierefore  see  that  to 
place  a  weight  of  moderate  amoxmt  on  a  ship  so  that  no 
change  of  trim  takes  place,  we  must  place  it  vertically  over  or 
undeT  the  centre  of  flotation.  The  ship  will  then  sink  to  a  new 
water-line  parallel  to  the  original  water-line,  and  the  distance 
she  will  sink  is  known  at  once,  if  we  know  the  tons  per  inch 
at  the  original  water-line.  Thus  a  ship  is  floating  at  a  draught 
of  13  feet  forward  and  15  feet  aft,  and  the  tons  per  inch  immer- 
sion is  20  tons.  If  a  weight  of  55  tons  be  placed  over  or  under 
the  centre  of  flotation,  she  will  sink  ff  inches,  or  af  inches, 
and  the  new  draught  will  be  13'  af"  forward  and  15'  2  J"  aft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  made  two  assumptions,  both 
of  which  are  rendered  admissible  by  considering  that  the  weight 
is  of  moderate  amount.  First,  that  the  tons  per  inch  does  not 
change  appreciably  as  the  draught  increases,  and  this  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  case  in  ordinary  ships.  Second,  that  the 
centre»of  gravity  of  the  parallel  layer  of  added  buoyancy  is  in 
the  same  section  as  the  centre  of  flotation.  This  latter  assump- 
tion may  be  taken  as  true  for  small  changes  in  draught  caused 
by  the  addition  of  weights  of  moderate  amount ;  but  for  large 
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changes  it  will  not  be  reasonable,  because  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  water-planes  are  not  all  in  the  same  section,  but  vary  for 
each  water-plane.  As  a  rule,  water-planes  are  fuller  aft  than 
forward  near  the  L.W.P.,  and  this  more  so  as  the  draught 
increases ;  and  so,  if  we  draw  on  the  profile  of  the  sheer  drawing 
a  curve  through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  water-planes  parallel  to 
the  L.W.P.,  we  should  obtain  a  curve. which  slopes  somewhat 
aft  as  the  draught  increases.  We  shall  discuss  further  the 
methods  which  have  to  be  adopted  when  the  weights  added 
are  too  large  for  the  above  assiunptions  to  be  accepted. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  we  place  a  weight  of  moderate 
amount  on  board  a  ship  at  any  other  place  than  over  the  centre 
of  flotation,  she  will  not  sink  in  the  water  to  a  water-line 
parallel  to  the  original  water-line,  but  she  will  change  trim  as 
well  as  sink  bodily  in  the  water.  The  change  of  trim  will  be 
forward  or  aft  according  as  the  weight  is  placed  forward  or 
aft  of  the  centre  of  flotation. 

In  determining  the  new  draught  of  water,  we  proceed  in 
two  steps : — 

1.  Imagine  the  weight  placed  over  the  centre  of  flotation, 
and  determine  the  consequent  sinkage. 

2.  Then  imagine  the  weight  shifted  either  forward  or  aft  to 
the  assigned  position.  This  shift  will  produce  a  certain  moment 
forward  or  aft,  as  the  case  may  be,  equa^Jto  the  weight  multiplied 
by  its  longitudinal  distance  from  the  centre  of  flotation.  This 
moment  divided  by  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch  as  cal- 
culated for  the  original  water-plane  will  give  the  change  of  trim. 

The  steps  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  example : — 

A  vessel  is  floating  at  a  draught  of -12'  3"  forward  and  14'  6"  aft.  The 
tons  per  inch  immersion  is  20  ;  length,  300  feet ;  centre  of  flotation,  12  feet 
abaft  the  middle  of  length ;  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch,  300  foot-tons. 
A  weight  of  30  tons  is  placed  20  feet  from  the  forward  end  of  the  ship. 
What  will  be  the  new  draoght  of  water  ? 

llie  first  step  b  to  see  the  sinkage  caused  by  placing  the  weight  over 
the  centre  of  floUtion.  This  sinkage  is  i)  inches,  and  the  dran^its  would 
then  be — 

12*  41"  forward,  14'  71"  aft  . 

Now,  the  shift  from  the  centre  of  flotation  to  the  given  position  is  142 
feet,  so  that  the  moment  forward  is  30  x  142  foot-tons,  and  the  change 
of  trim  by  the  bow  is— 

**— r^f  <»  14I  inches  nearly 
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This  has  to  be  divided  up  in  the  ratio  of  138  :  162,  because  the  centre 
of  flotation  is  12  feet  abaft  the  middle  of  length.     We  therefore  have — 

Increase  of  drat^ht  forward  J|l  x  14}"  =  71"  saj 
Decrease  of  draught  aft  ig  X  14}"  =  6)''  saj 

The  final  draughts  will  therefore  1 


Forward,  12'  4!"  +  it  =  13'  <>*" 
Aft,  14'  71"  -  ^"  =  14'  I 

Effect  on  the  Trim  of  a  Ship  due  to  adding  a 
Weight  of  Considerable  Amount.  —  In  this  case  the 
assumptions  made  in  the  previous  investigation  will  no  longer 
hold,  and  we  must  allow  for  the  following : — 

I.  Variation  of  the  tons  per  inch  immersion  as  the  ship 
sinks  deeper  in  the  water. 

J.  The  centre  of  flotation  does  not  remain  in  the  same 
transverse  section. 

3.  The  addition  of  a  large  weight  will  alter  the  position 
of  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship. 

4.  The  different  form  of  the  volume  of  displacement  will 
alter  the  position  of  B,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  ship,  and 
also  the  value  of  BM. 

5.  Items  3  and  4  will  alter  the  value  of  the  moment  to 
change  trim  i  inch. 

As  regards  i,  we  can  obtain  first  an  approximation  to  the 
sinkage  by  dividing  the  added  weight  by  the  tons  per  inch 
immersion  at  the  original  water-line.  The  curve  of  tons  per 
inch  immersion  will  give  the  tons  per  inch  at  this  new  draught 
The  mean  between  this  latter  value  and  the  original  tons  per 
inch,  divided  into  the  added  weight,  will  give  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  increased  draught.  Thus,  a  vessel  floats  at 
a  constant  draught  of  23'  2'\  the  tons  per  inch  immersion 
being  44*5.  It«  is  required,  to  find  the  draught  after  adding  a 
weight  of  750  tons.    The  first  approximation  to  the  increase  of 

draught  is  -^~-  =17  inches  nearly.    At  a  draught  of  23'  7" 

44*5 
it  is  found  that  the  tons  per  inch  immersion  is  457.     The 

mean  tons  per  inch  is  therefore  i(44*S  +  457)  =  4S*i>  and 

7*10 
the  increase  in  draught  is  therefore  ^fr"  =  16-63,  or  i6|  inches 

45  ' 

M 
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nearly.  This  assumes  that  the  ship  sinks  to  a  water-plane 
parallel  to  the  first  water-plane.  In  order  that  this  can  be  the 
case,  the  weight  must  have  been  placed  in  the  same  transverse 
section  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  layer  of  displacement 
between  the  two  water-planes.  We  know  that  the  weight  and 
buoyancy  of  the  ship  must  act  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and 
therefore,  for  the  vessel  to  sink  down  without  change  of  trim, 
the  added  weight  must  act  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the 
added  buoyancy.  We  can  approximate  very  dosely  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  layer  as  follows :  Find  the  centre  of 
flotation  of  the  original  W.P.  and  that  of  the  parallel  W.P. 
to  which  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  sink.  Put  these  points  on 
the  profile  drawing  at  the  respective  water-lines.  Draw  a  line 
joining  them,  and  bisect  this  line.  Then  this  point  will  be 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  layer. 
A  weight  of  750  tons  placed  as  above,  with  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  transverse  section  containing  'this  point,  will  cause  the 
ship  to  take  up  a  new  draught  of  23'  6f  "  with  no  change  of  trim« 
We  can  very  readily  find  the  new  position  of  G,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  ship  due  to  the  addition  of  the  weight.  Thus, 
suppose  the  weight  of  750  tons  in  the  above  example  is  placed 
with  its  centre  of  gravity  16  feet  below  the  C.G.  of  the  ship; 
then,  supposing  the  displacement  before  adding  the  weight  to 
be  9500  tons,  we  have — 

Lowering  of  G  =  ^5l2Li6 

*  10250 

=  1*17  feet 

We  also  have  to  take  account  of  4.  In  the  case  we  have 
taken,  the  new  C.B.  below  the  original  water-line  was  97  feet, 
as  against  10*5  feet  in  the  original  condition,  or  a  rise  of  o'8 
foot. 

For  the  new  water-plane  we  have  a  different  longitudinal 
BM,  and,  knowing  the  new  position  of  B  and  of  G,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  new  longitudinal  metacentric  height.  From  this  we 
can  obtain  the  new  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch^  using,  of 
course,  the  new  displacement.  In  the  above  case  this  works 
out  to  950  foot-tons. 
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Now  we  must  suppose  that  the  weight  is  shifted  from  the 
assumed  position  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  layer  to  its  given  position,  and  this  distance  must 
be  found.  The  weight  multiplied  by  the  longitudinal  shift  will 
give  the  moment  changing  the  trim  either  aft  or  forward,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Suppose,  in  the  above  case,  this  distance  is  50  feet 
forward.    Then  the  moment  changing  trim  by  the  bow  is — 

750  X  50  =  37iSoo  foot-tons 

and  the  approximate  change  of  trim  is — 

37»Soo  -^  950  =  39*  inches 

This  change  of  trim  has  to  be  divided  up  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  change  of  draught  aft  and  forward.  In  this  case 
we  have — 

Increase  of  draught  forward  =  f^  x  39*  ^  ^\\  inches  say 
Decrease  of  draught  aft  =  ^  x  39*  =  18  inches  say 

We  therefore  have  for  our  new  draughts — 

Draught  aft,  22'  2"  +  i6f  -  18"    =  22'  of 
Draught  forward,  22'  2"  +  i6|"  +  21*"  =  25'  4^" 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  this  would  be  sufficiently  accu* 
rate ;  but  it  is  evidently  still  an  approximation,  because  we  do 
not  take  account  of  the  new  GM  for  the  final  water-line,  and 
the  consequent  new  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch.  These  can 
be  calculated  if  desired,  and  corrections  made  where  necessary. 

To  detennine  the  Position  of  a  Weight  on  Board 
a  Ship  Buoh  that  the  Draught  aft  shall  remain 
constant  whether  the  Weight  is  or  is  not  on  Board.^ — 
Take  a  ship  floating  at  the  water-line  WL,  as  in  Fig.  65.  If 
a  weight  w  be  placed  with  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  transverse 
section  that  contains  the  centre  of  flotation,  the  vessel  will  very 
nearly  sink  to  a  parallel  water-line  W'L'.*  This,  however,  is 
not  what  is  required,  because  the  draught  aft  is  the  distance 
WW  greater  than  it  should  be.    The  weight  will  have  to  be 

>  See  also  Examples  25,  26  in  Appendix. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  the  weight  should  be  placed  with  its  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  transTerse  section  that  contains  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
lone  between  the  water-lines  WL  and  W'L'. 
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moved  forward  sufficient  to  cause  a  change  of  trim  forward  of 
WW  +  LL',  and  then  the  draught  aft  will  be  the  same  as  it 
originally  was,  and  the  draught  forward  will  increase  by  the 
amount  WW'  +  LL'.  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen,  perhaps, 
by  working  the  following  example : — 

It  is  desired  that  the  draught  of  water  aft  in  a  steamship 
(particulars  given  below)  shall  be  constant,  whether  the  coals 


Fio.  6s. 

are  in  or  out  of  the  ship.  Find  the  approximate  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  coals  in  order  that  the  desired 
condition  may  be  fulfilled :  Length  of  ship,  305  feet;  displace- 
ment, 533  tons  (no  coals  on  board) ;  centre  of  flotation  from 
after  perpendicular,  104*3  ^^^9  longitudinal  BM,  664  feet; 
longitudinal  GM,  661-5  feet;  tons  per  inch,  11 '4;  weight  of 
coals,  57  tons. 

From  the  particulars  given,  we  find  that — 

Moment  to  change  \      661*5  ^  5^^  r 

.    ,  >  =5 ' —  =  lAo  foot-tons 

tnm  I  mch  J         13  x  305         ^    iwi-vuna 

The  bodily  sinkage,  supposing  the  coals  placed  with  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  transverse  section  containing  the  centre  of 

flotation,  will  be  ^—  =  5  inches.    Therefore  the  coals  must 

be  shifted  forward  from  this  position  throu^^  such  a  distance 
that  a  change  of  trim  of  10  inches  forward  is  produced* 
Accordingly,  a  forward  moment  of — 

140  X  10  =  1400  foot-tons 

is  required,  and  the  distance  forward  of  the  centre  of  flotation 
the  coals  require  shifting  : 


4^  =  346  feet 
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Therefore,  if  the  coals  are  placed — 

104*3  +  ^4*^  =  '28*9  feet 

forward  of  the  after  perpendicular,  the  draught  aft  will  remam 
very  approximately  the  same  as  before. 

Change  of  Trim  caused  by  a  Oompartment  being 
open  to  tlie  Sea. — ^The  principles  involved  in  dealing  with 
.  a  problem  of  this  character  will  be  best  imderstood  by  working 
out  the  following  example : — 

A  rectangular-shaped  lighter,  100  feet  long,  40  feet  broad, 
10  feet  deep,  floatmg  in  salt  water  at  3  feet  level  draught,  has 
a  collision  bulkhead  6  feet  from  the  forward  end.  If  the  side 
is  broached  before  this  bulkhead  below  water,  what  would  be 
the  trim  in  the  damaged  condition  ? 

Let  ABCD,  Fig.  66,  be  the  elevation  of  the  lighter,  with  a 


collision  bulkhead  6  feet  from  the  forward  end,  and  floating 
at  the  level  water-line  WL.  It  is  well  to  do  this  problem 
in  two  stages — 

I.  Determine  the  amount  of  mean  sinkage  due  to  the  loss 
of  buoyancy. 

a.  Determine  the  change  of  trim  caused. 

I.  The  lighter,  due  to  the  damage,  loses  an  amount  of 
buoyancy  which  is  represented  by  the  shaded  part  GB,  and  if 
we  assume  that  she  sinks  down  parallel,  she  will  settle  down  at 
a  water-line  wl  such  that  volume  wG  »  volume  GB.  This 
will  determine  the  distance  %  between  fe//and  WL. 
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For  the  volume  «<t  =  wR  x  40  feet  x  x 
and  the  volume  GB  =  GL  X  40  feet  X  3  feet 
.   ^  =  40  X  6  X  3  «  11  feet 

«=  2^  inches  nearly 
a.  We  now  deal  with  the  change  of  trim  caused. 
The  volume  of  displacement  =  100  x  40  x  3  cubic  feet 
The  weight  of  the  lighter  =  ^^^  X  4o  X  3  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

and  this  weight  acts  down  through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  is  at  50  feet  from  either  end. 

But  we  have  lost  the  buoyancy  due  to  the  part  forward  of 
bulkhead  EF,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  has  now  shifted 
back  to  B'  such  that  the  distance  of  F  from  the  after  end  is 
47  feet.  Therefore  we  have  W,  the  weight  of  lighter,  acting 
down  through  G,  and  W,  the  upward  force  of  buoyancy,  acting 
through  F.    These  form  a  couple  of  magnitude — 

Wx3feet=*^X3  =  ^^^  foot-tons 

tending  to  trim  the  ship  forward. 

To  find  the  amount  of  this  trim,  we  must  find  the  moment 
to  change  trim  x  inch — 

_WXGM 
la  X  L 

using  the  ordmary  notation. 

Now,  GM  very  nearly  equals  BM ; 

§400 

•%  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch  ss         7         \f  mjt 

12  X  100 

=  f  X  BM 

where  1*  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  intoct  water-plane  about 

a  transverse  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity; 
and  V  m  volume  of  displacement  in  cubic  feet. 
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I  =  1*«(94  X  40)  X  (94)' 
V  =s  ia,ooo 

144000 

and  moment  to  alter  trim  i  inch  =  —--^ ^^ 

7  X  144000 

=  66  foot-tons  nearly 

••.  the  change  of  trim  =  ^^  4-  66 

=s  15^  inches 

The  new  water-line  WU  will  pass  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  water-line  wl  at  K,  and  the  change  of  trim 
aft  and  forward  must  be  in  the  ratio  47  :  53 ;  or — 

Decrease  of  draught  aft  =  -^  x  15^  ^  l\  inches 
Increase  of  draught  forward  a  -^  X  15^  =  H  inch^ 
therefore  the  new  draught  aft  is  given  by — 
•  3'©"+ 21" -7^  =  2' 7" 
and  the  new  draught  forward  by — 

S'C'  +  af +  8i''=3'ioi'' 

The  correctness  of  this  result  may  be  seen  by  finding  the 
displacement  and  position  of  the  C.B.  of  the  new  volume  of 
displacement  The  displacement  will  be  found  equal  to  the 
original  displacement,  and  the  C.B.  will  be  found  to  be  50  feet 
from  the  after-end  or  the  same  as  the  C.G. 

(For  a  more  difficult  example  of  a  similar  nature,  see  Na 
34,  Appendix  A.) 


If  the  sums  of  the  columns  4,  6,  and  8  in  the  table  on 
p.  148  are  called  Si^  Sa,  S,,  then  Area  a  S,  X  f  .^,  and  the 
distance  of  the  C.G.  of  water-plane  from  No.  6,  viz. ; 

«  =  |x>i;  I„  =  S,X  2  x-7 
Si  3 

I«  the  moment  of  inertia  required. 

=  I..-A./=«.^[s.-f] 
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This  method  saves  some  work  as  compared  with  the  above 
fnd  is  used  in  Brown's  displacement  sheet  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.   In  the  above  case 

This  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  the  4  fig.  logs,  gives  224^300. 

To  find  tlie  Longitudinal  Position  of  the  O.O.  of  a 
Ship. — If  a  ship  is  floating  at  the  trim  assumed  for  the  ordinary 
calculations,  this  is  a  simple  matter,  as  the  C.G.  must  be  in 
the  same  vertical  line  as  the  C.B.,  and  the  longitudinal  position 
of  the  C.B.  is  readily  found  for  the  draught  at  which  ^e  ship 
IS  floating.  If,  however,  the  ship  is  floating  out  of  her  normal 
trim,  the  following  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the  position 
of  the  C.G. 

Suppose  the  ship  is  trimming  by  the  stem  at  the  water-line 
WL,  as  in  Fig.  66a.  The  water-line  cutting  off  the  same 
displacement  is  not  wl  at  the  same  mean  draught  as  WL,  but 
idt  passing  through  F,  the  centre  of  flotation.    The  excess 


displacement  over  that  corresponding  to  the  mean  draught  is 
i2Xj'XTxtf,  where  T  is  the  tons  per  inch,  y  the  C.F. 
abaft  amidships  in  feet,  B  is  the  angle  between  WL  and  wl 
{i,e.  change  of  trim -Mength).  The  C.B.  of  the  displacement 
corresponding  to  v/f  is  at  B©,  and  can  readily  be  determined. 
The  ship,  in  trimming  to  the  water-line  WL,  may  be  said  to 
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pivot  about  a  transverse  axis  through  F,  and  the  volume  F/L 
shifts  to  W«/F.  Then  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  stem- 
ward  shift  of  the  C.B.  from  B,  to  B  is  BM^  X  tf,  BM^  being 
the  longitudinal  BM  corresponding  to  idt  or  WL.  The 
C.G.  of  the  ship  must  be  in  the  line  BMi,  perpendicular  to 
WL,  and  therefore  G  abaft  mid-length  -  B  abaft  mid-length 
-(BGxtf). 

If  the  ship  trims  by  the  bow,  the  C.B.  shifts  forward 
BMt  X  tf,  and  the  C.G.  is  B  abaft  mid-length  -KBG  X  ff). 

Change  of  Trim  due  to  passing  from  Salt  to  Biver 
Water,  or  vice-versa, — If  the  C.F.  is  vertically  over  the 
C.R  there  will  be  no  change  of  trim.  If  W  is  weight,  and 
V  and  V  are  the  volumes  of  displacement  in  salt  water  and 
river  water  (say  35  and  35*6  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  respectively), 
.thenV  =  Wx35,V  =  Wx35-6.    LetV'-V  =  v. 

The  vessel  floating  at  the  line  WL  in  sea  water  B  and  G 
must  be  in  the  same  vertical.  Supposing  the  ship  to  sink 
down  parallel  to  WL'  in  river  water,  the  shift  aft  of  the  C.B.  is 

y  ,     •  by  where  ^  is  the  fore  and  aft  separation  of  the  C.B.  and 

V 

C.F.,  and  the  moment  changing  trim  =  W  x  y  ,  X  b.  The 
following  example  will  illustrate  the  above. 

Exampie.—K  vessel  with  rectangular  sections  is  300  feet  long,  30  feet 
broad,  anh  floats  in  salt  water  at  a  draught  of  1 5  feet  forward  and  20  feet  aft. 
C.G.  in  WL.     Determine  the  draughts  forward  and  aft  on  going  into 
river  water  63  lbs.  to  cubic  foot. 
W 

Bodily  sinkage  =»Tr^  =3*34  inches. 

Volume  of  layer  =  300  x  30  X  3*34  X  ji  =  2505  cubic  feet. 
C.B.  and  .%  C.G.  abaft  amidships  =  7'i5  feet. 
C.F.  from  amidships  =  nil. 

Moment  to  change  trim  one  inch   =  525  feet  tons. 
W  =s  4500  tons    V  =  157,500    V  =  2505. 

Therefore  shift  (forward  in  this  case)  of  C.B.  =  -g~i-  x  7*15  =  o*i i  ft. 

The  C.G.  and  the  new  C.B.  are  therefore  O'li  feet  apart,  and  the 
moment  to  change  trim  aft  is  4500  X  o'li  feet  tons,  and  the  change  of 
trim  is  I  inch,  say. 

The  draughu  are  therefore  15'  3'34"  -  0*5"  =  15'  284". 
ao' 3-34" +o-5"  =  20' 3-84". 
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Draught  of  a  Vessel  when  Launched. — It  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  make  a  close  approximation  to  the 
draught  forward  and  aft  of  a  vessel  on  the  occasion  of  launch- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  hydrostatic  curves  given 
in  Fig.  153  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  die  weight  of  the  vessel 
on  the  stocks  and  the  position  of  the  C.G.  of  this  weight,  both 
in  a  longitudinal  and  a  vertical  direction.  The  weight  will 
enable  the  mean  draught  to  be  fixed,  taking  into  account  the 
density  of  the  water.  At  this  draught  the  position  of  the 
longitudinal  metacentre  is  known,  from  which  the  longitudinal 
GM  can  be  found,  and  then  the  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch. 
The  longitudinal  centre  of  buoyancy  at  the  assumed  draught 
can  be  found  readily,  and  the  moment  changing  trim  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  weight  and  the  longitudinal  distance 
between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  methods  to  be 
adopted — 

A  box-shaped  vessel^  400  feet  by  70  feet^  floating  when  at 
designed  draught  at  22  feet  forward  and  24  feet  aft^  weighs 
before  launching  6400  tons^  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  10  feet  abaft  amidships  and  3  feet  below  L,W.L, 
What  will  be  her  draught  when  launched  into  salt  water  f 

The  mean  draught  is  8  feet,  and  assimie  she  floats  parallel 
to  the  L.W.L.,  7  feet  forward  and  9  feet  aft  At  this  waterline 
the  C.B.  is  readily  calculated  to  be  8*3  feet  abaft  amidships 
and  19*0  feet  below  L.W.L.  The  longitudinal  BM  at  this 
assumed  waterline  works  out  to  1,666  feet^and  the  longitudinal 
GM  1650  feet,  since  BG  is  16  feet  The  moment  to  change 
trim  I  inch  is  3200  foot  tons.  The  horizontal  separation  of 
the  C.G.  and  the  C.B.  is  10  -  8*3  =  17  feet,  so  that  the 

change    of  trim   is  — =  5    inches  aft.      In  this 

°  2200 

case,  seeing  that  the  centre  of  flotation  is  amidships,  this 
5  inches  is  divided  equally  forward  and  aft,  so  that  the  draught 
when  launched  is  6  ft.  9J  in.  forward  and  9  ft.  2 J  in.  aft. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  such  an  estimate  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitudinal  C.G. 
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Information  for  use  when  Docking  in  a  Floating 
Dock. — When  a  ship  is  to  be  docked  in  a  floating  dock, 
especially  if  the  weight  is  close  to  the  lifting  capacity  of  the 
dock,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  ship  in  the  dock  so  that  its 
C.G.  is  at  the  centre  of  length  of  the  dock  in  order  that  when 
lifted  the  dock  shall  be  on  an  even  keel 

Information  in  the  following  form  b  now  provided  to 
H.M.  ships  to  enable  the  position  of  the  C.G.  to  be  closely 
approximated  to  knowing  the  draughts  forward  and  aft  This 
information  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  sheer  drawing 
by  usmg  the  principles  of  the  present  chapter. 


Mean  dranght 

between 
dranght  marks. 

Correspondbg 

displacement  at 

normal  trim. 

Longitudinal 
position  of  centre 

of  Duo3rancy 

relative 

to  bulkhead  139. 

Movement  of  the  CB. 

of  trim  from  normal 
trim  by  bow  or  stem. 

Tons 
inch. 

ft.  in. 

28  6 
256 

tons. 
25,900 
22,930 
20,000 

feet. 
157  forward 

171       » 

19-0      „ 

feet. 
1-29 

158 

tons. 

\^ 
82 

81 

Thus,  suppose  the  above  ship  is  drawing  28  ft.  forward 
and  31  ft.  6  in.  aft,  the  C.6.  at  the  mean  draught  of  29  ft.  9  in. 
even  keel  is  16*4  ft.  forward  of  isayTind  this  will  move  aft 
3*5  X  1*36  =  475  ft  for  the  3  ft  6  in.  trim  by  the  stem. 
The  CB.  (and  therefore  the  C.G.  very  nearly)  is  therefore 
i6*4  —  475  =  ii'65  ft.  forward  of  132  station,  and  this  point 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  length 
of  the  dock. 


ExampUsj—^)  In  the  above  ship  if  the  draught  forward  is  25  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  draught  aft  32  ft.,  estimate  the  positioa  the  ship  should  be  placed 
rdative  to  the  dook. 

Arts,  7*8'  forward  of  132  should  be  well  with  dock  centre. 
(!i)  In  the  above  ship  if  the  draught  forward  is  30  ft.,  and  aft  25  ft, 
estimate  the  position  the  ship  should  be  placed  relative  to  the  dock. 

Ans,  25'  forward  of  132  should  be  well  with  dock  centre. 
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Examples  to  Chapter  IV. 

I^\,  A  ship  b  floating  at  a  draught  of  20  feet  forward  and  29  feet  aft,  when 
the  following  weights  are  placed  on  board  in  the  positions  named  : — 

Weight  Distance  from  C.G.  of 

in  tons.  water*plane  in  feet. 

ao  ...         ...         100 1 

45  

^         50^1^ 

30         10/*"**^ 

What  will  be  the  new  draught  forward  and  aft,  the  moment  to  change 
trim  I  inch  being  800  foot-tons,  and  the  tons  per  inch  >=  35  ? 

y  Ans.  od  5I"  forward,  22'  3"  aft. 

If  2,  K  Tessel  300  feet  long,  designed  to  float  with  a  trim  of  3  feet  bj 
Qie  stem,  owing  to  consumption  of  coal  and  stores,  floats  at  a  draught  of 
9'  V^  forward,  and  14'  3"  aft.  The  load  displacement  at  a  mean  draught  of 
13' 6"  is  2140  tons ;  tons  per  inch,  18}  ;  centre  of  flotation,  \2\  feet  abi3t  the 
middle  of  length.    Approximate  as  closely  as  you  can  to  the  displacement 

Am,  1775  tons. 

^^.  A  Tessel  is  300  feet  long  and  36  feet  beam.  Approximate  to  the 
moment  to  change  trim  i  inch,  the  coefficient  of  fineness  of  the  L.W.P. 
being  075. 

Ans,  319  foot-tons. 

i/4.  A  light-draught  stem-wheel  steamer  is  very  approximately  of  the  form 
of  a  rectai^^ular  box  of  120  feet  length  and  20  feet  breadth.  When  fhlly 
laden,  the  draught  is  r8  inches,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  vessel  and 
lading  is  8  feet  above  the  water-line.  Find  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
metacentric  heights,  and  also  the  moment  to  change  trim  one  inch. 

Am,  13-47  feet,  791I  feet  5  56}  foot-tons. 

Yl,  A  vessel  is  floating  at  a  draught  of  12'  3"  forward  and  14'  6"  aft 
The  tons  per  inch  immersion  is  20  ;  length,  300  feet ;  centre  of  flotation, 
12  feet  abaft  amidships;  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch,  300  foot-tons. 
Where  should  a  weight  of  60  tons  be  placed  on  this  vessel  to  bring  her  to 
an  even  keel.  / 

/  Am.  123  feet  forward  of  amidships. 

¥t.  What  weight  placed  13  feet  forward  of  amidships  will  have  the  same 
efiect  on  the  trim  of  a  vessel  as  a  weight  of  5  tons  placed  10  feet  abaft  the 
forward  end,  the  length  of  the  ship  being  300  feet,  and  the  centre  of 
flotation  12  feet  abaft  amidships. 

Am,  30*4  tons. 

i/7.  A  right  circular  pontoon  50  feet  long  and  16  feet  in  diameter  is  just 
half  immersed  on  an  even  keet  The  centre  of  gravity  is  4  feet  above  the 
bottom.  Calculate  and  state  in  degrees  the  transverse  heel  that  would  be 
produced  by  shifting  10  tons  3  feet  across  the  vessel.  State,  in  inches,  the 
change  of  trim  produced  by  snifting  10  tons  longitudinally  throu|^  20  feet. 
Am,  2  degrees  nearly  ;  25  inches  nearly. 

8.  Show  why  it  is  that  many  ships  floating  on  an  even  keel  wiU  increase 
the  draught  forward,  and  decrease  the  draught  aft,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  go 
down  by  the  head,  if  a  weight  is  placed  at  the  middle  oif  the  length. 

9.  Show  that  for  vessels  havm^  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  tne  draught 
about  13,  the  longitudinal  B.M.  is  approximately  .equal  to  the  len^. 
Why  should  a  sh^ow  draught  river  steamer  have  a  longitudinal  B.M. 
much  greater  than  the  length  ?  What  type  of  vessel  would  have  a  longita- 
dinal  B.M.  less  than  the  length  ? 
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^la  Find  the  moment  to  chaxige  trim  i  Inch  of  a  vessel  400  feet  long, 

having  given  the  following  paxticnlars :  Longitudinal  metacentre  above 

oentie  0?  buoyancy,  446  feet ;  distance  between  centre  of  gravity  and  centre 

of  buoyancy,  14  feet;  displacement,  15,000  tons. 

y  Ans,  1350  foot-tons. 

^11.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  water^lane  of  ^,500  square  feet 
about  a  transverse  axis  ao  feet  forward  of  the  centre  of  flotation,  is  found 
to  be  354,000,000  in  foot-units.  The  displacement  of  the  vessel  being 
14,000  tons,  determine  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and 
the  longitudinal  metacentre. 

^  Am,  500  feet 

1/ 1%,  In  the  preceding  question,  if  the  length  of  the  ship  is  405  feet,  and 
Uie  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  13 
feet,  determine  the  change  of  trim  caused  by  the  longitudinal  transfer  m 
150  tons  through  50  feet. 

Ans,  5|  inches  nearly. 
i^.  A  water*plane  has  an  area  of  13,200  square  feet,  and  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  a  transverse  axis  14}  feet  forward  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
works  out  to  84,539,575  in  foot-units.  The  vessel  is  350  feet  long,  and 
has  a  displacement  to  the  above  water-line  of  5600  tons.  Determine  the 
moment  to  change  trim  i  inch,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  centre  of  buc^rancy  being  estimated  at  8  feet 

y  Ans,  546  foot-tons. 

i/14.  The  semi-ordinates  of  a  water-plane  of  a  ship  20  feet  apart  are  as 
follows:  0-4,  7'5»  I4*5»  ^^A  «^*6,  30-9,  140,  360,  37'o,  373,  373, 
37*3.  37'3.  37*3,  37*i»  368,  35'8,  33*4,  28»,  217,  iv%  feet  respectively. 
The  after  appendage,  whole  area  214  square  feet,  has  its  centre  of  gravity 
6*2  feet  abaft  the  litft  ordinate.     Calculate — 

(1)  Area  of  the  water-plane. 

(2)  Position  of  CO.  of  water -plane. 

(3)  Transverse  B.M. 

(4)  Longitudinal  B.M. 

(Volume  of  displacement  up  to  the  water-plane  525,304  cubic  feet.) 
Ans,  (I)  24,015  square  feet ;  (2)  18*2  feet  aoaft  middle  ordinate ; 
(3)  17-16  feet ;  (4)  447*6  feet 
^15.  The  semi-ordinates  of  the  L.W.P.  of  a  vessel  15)  feet  apart  are, 
commencing  from  forward,  o'l,  &'5,  5:3,  ^*i,  19:8, 13*1,  i5;o^  i4'4>  i7;^» 
i8-3»  18-5.  185,  18-4,  181,  17-5,  I6.-6,  15^3,  13-3,  iQ-8,*7-6,  3,8  feet 
respectively.    Abaft  the  last  ordinate  there  is  a  porUon  of  the  water-plane, 
the  half-area  being  27  square  feet,  having  its  centre  of  gravity  4  feet  abaft 
the  last  ordinate.     Calculate  the  distance  of  the  longitudinal  metacentre 
above  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  displacement  being  2206  tons. 
4/  Ans,  53A  feet 

16.  State  the  conditions  that  must  hold  in  order  that  a  vessel  shall  not 
change  trim  in  passing  from  river  water  to  salt  water. 

L^7.  A  log  of  fir,  specific  gravity  0'<,  is  12  feet  long,  and  the  section  is 
2  feet  square.  What  is  its  longituoinal  metacentric  height  when  floating  in 
stable  equilibrium  ? 

Ans,  16*5  feet  nearly. 
18.  Using  the  approximate  formula  for  the  moment  to  change  trim  i 
faich  given  on  p.  157,  show  that  this  moment  will  be  very  nearly  given  by 

30.  -^,  where  T  is  the  tons  per  inch  immersion,  and  B  is  the  breadth. 

Show  also  that  in  ships  of  ordinary  form,  the  moment  to  change  trim 
I  inch  approxis^ately  equals  xiok  •  L'^* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STATICAL  STABILITY,  CURVES  OF  STABILITY,  CALCU- 
LATIONS FOR  CURVES  OF  STABILITY,  INTEGRATOR, 
DYNAMICAL  STABILITY, 

Statical  Stability  at  Large  Angles  of  InoUnatloxL 
Atwood's  Formula,— We  have  up  to  the  present  only  dealt 
with  the  stability  of  a  ship  at  small  angles  of  inclination,  and 
within  these  limits  we  can  determine  what  the  statical  stability  is 
by  using  the  metacentric  method  as  explained  on  p.  98.  We 
must  now,  however,  investigate  how  the  statical  stability  of  a 
ship  can  be  determined  for  large  angles  of  inclination,  because 
in  service  it  is  certain  that  she  will  be  heeled  over  to  much 
larger  angles  than  10^  to  15*',  which  are  the  limits  beyond  which 
we  cannot  employ  the  metacentric  method. 

Let  Fig.  67  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  ship  inclined 
to  a  large  angle  6.  WL  is  the  position  on  the  ship  of  the 
original  water-line,  and  B  the  original  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy.  In  the  inclined  position  she  floats  at  the  water-line 
WL',  which  intersects  WL  in  the  point  S,  which  for  laige  angles 
will  not  usually  be  in  the  middle  line  of  the  ship.  The  volume 
SWW  is  termed,  as  before,  the  "  emerged  wedge^'  and  the  volume 
SLL'  the  "  immersed  wedge**  and  g,  /  are  the  positions  of  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  emerged  and  immersed  wedges  respec- 
tively. The  volume  of  displacement  remains  the  same,  and 
consequently  these  wedges  are  equal  in  volume.  Let  this 
volume  be  denoted  by  v.  The  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the 
vessel  when  floating  at  the  water-line  WL'  is  at  F,  and  the 
upward  support  of  the  buoyancy  acts  through  F;  the  downward 
force  of  the  weight  acts  through  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ship.  Draw  GZ  and  BR  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  through 
B',  and  gh,^H  perpendicular  to  the  new  water-line  WL',    Then 
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the  moment  of  tiie  couple  tending  to  right  the  ship  is  W  x  GZ, 
or,  as  we  term  it,  the  tnotnent  of  statical  stability.    Now — 

GZ  =  BR  -  BP 
=  BR-BGsintf 

so  that  the  moment  of  statical  stability  at  the  angle  0  if — 
W(BR-  BG.smtf) 

The  length  BR  is  the  only  term  in  this  expression  that  we 
do  not  know,  and  it  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner.    The 


new  volume  of  displacement  W'AL'  is  obtained  from  the  old 
volume  WAL  by  shifting  the  volume  WSW  to  the  position 
LSL',  through  a  horizontal  distance  hH.  Therefore  the  hori- 
zontal shift  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  volume 
from  its  original  position  at  B,  or  BR,  is  given  by — 

(using  the  principle  discussed  on  p.  100).  Therefore  the 
moment  of  statical  stability  at  the  angle  B  is — 


W 


I  — y-  -  BG .  sm  d  )  foot-torn 


This  is  known  as  "  Atwood's  formula*** 
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V  X  hK 
The  righting  arm  or  lever  =  — == —  —  BG .  sin  0 

If  G  is  below  B,  as  may  happen  in  special  cases — 
GZ  =  ^  V^  +  BG.sintf 


If  we  want  to  find  the  length  of  the  righting  arm  or  lever 
at  a  given  angle  of  heel  0,  we  must  therefore  know — 

(i)  The  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B  in  the  up- 
right condition. 

(a)  The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  ship. 

(3)  The  voliune  of  displacement  V. 

(4)  The  value  of  the  moment  of  transference  of  the  wedges 
parallel  to  the  new  water-line,  viz.  v  x  hX. 

This  last  expression  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  cal- 
culation, as  the  form  of  a  ship  is  an  irr^[ular  one.  The  methods 
adopted  will  be  fully  explained  later,  but  for  the  present  we 
will  suppose  that  it  can  be  obtained  when  the  form  of  the  ship 
is  given. 

Oarve  of  Statical  Stability.— The  lengtlis  of  GZ  thus 
obtained  from  Atwood's  formula  will  vary  as  the  angle  of 
heel  increases,  and  usually  GZ  gradually  increases  imtil  an 
angle  is  reached  when  it  obtains  a  maximum  value.  On 
further  inclination,  an  angle  will  be  reached  when  GZ  becomes 
zero,  and,  further  than  this,  GZ  becomes  negative  when  the 
couple  W  X  GZ  is  no  longer  a  couple  tending  to  right  the 
ship,  but  is  an  upsetting  couple  tending  to  incline  the  ship  still 
further.  Take  H.M.S.  Captain  *  as  an  example.  The  lengths 
of  the  lever  GZ,  as  calculated  for  this  ship,  were  as  follows : —  - 

At    7  degrees,  GZ  =   4}  inches  At  35    degrees,  GZ  =:  7j  inches 

H  14     »»         »»     ~    ^1     »»  »»  42       i»         >»     ~  SJ     »» 

„  21     „        ,,     =  loj      „  „  49       „        ,.     =  a      „ 

II  28     „        „     =  10       ,,  ,,  54J     „         „     =  nil 

Now  set  along  a  base-line  a  scale  of  degrees  on  a  con- 

^  The  Captain  was  a  rigged  turret-ship  which  foundered  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  A  discussion  of  her  stability  will  be  found  in  **  Naval  Science," 
▼ol.  I. . 
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venient  scale  (say  \  inch  »  i  d^ee),  and  erect  ordinates 
at  the  above  angles  of  the  respective  lengths  given.  K  now 
we  pass  a  curve  through  the  tops  of  these  ordinates,  we  shall 
obtain  what  is  termed  a  ** curve  of  statical  stabiUtyy*  from 
which  we  can  obtain  the  length  of  GZ  for  any  angle  by  drawing 
the  ordinate  to  the  curve  at  that  angle.  The  curve  A,  in  Fig. 
68,  is  the  curve  so  constructed  for  the  Captain.    The  angle 

I 


FmlCI. 

at  which  GZ  obtains  its  maximum  value  is  termed  the  *'  angle  of 
maximum  stability,^  and  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  crosses 
the  base>line  is  termed  the  **  angle  of  vanishing  stability^*  and 
the  number  of  degrees  at  which  this  occurs  is  termed  the 
"  range  of  stability '*  If  a  ship  is  forced  over  beyond  the  angle 
of  vanishing  stability,  she  cannot  right  herself;  GZ  having  a 
negative  value,  the  couple  operating  on  the  ship  is  an  up- 
setting couple. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  curve  of  stability  of  the  Captain 
is  the  curve  as  constructed  for  H.M.S.  Monarch}  The  lengths 
of  the  righting  levers  at  different  angles  were  calculated  as 
follows : — 

At    7  degrees,  GZ  s=    4  inches 


»  14 

If 

„    =    8t 

II 

•)  21 

>• 

»  =  "i 

1* 

„  28 

II 

„   =i8i 

» 

»  35 

II 

»    =  a»f 

II 

'  The  Monarch  was  a  rigged  ship  bnilt  about  the  same  time  at  the 
Captain,  but  differing  from  the  Captain  in  having  greater  freeboard.  See 
also  the  ▼oloine  of  "  Naval  Science  "  above  referred  to. 

N 
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At  42  d^rees,  GZ  =  aa  inches 
11   49      II  II    =  *o      11 

»    549      II  II    ^  'Ta"    11 

The  curve  for  this  ship,  using  the  above  values  for  GZ,  is 
given  by  B,  Fig.  dZ.  The  righting  lever  goes  on  lengthening 
in  the  MonarcHs  case  up  to  the  large  angle  of  40^  and  then 
shortens  but  slowly ;  that  of  the  Captain  begins  to  shorten  at 
about  ai°  of  inclination,  and  disappears  altogether  at  54^^  an 
angle  at  which  the  Monarch  still  possesses  a  large  righting  lever. 

Referring  to  Atwood's  formula  for  the  lever  of  statical 
stability  at  the  angle  tf,  viz. — 

GZ=^!^^-BG.sintf 

we  see  that  the  expression  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  purely  geometrical,  depending  solely  upon  the 
form  of  the  ship ;  the  second  part,  BG .  sin  0,  brings  in  the 
influence  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship^ 
and  this  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  weights  forming 
the  structure  and  lading  of  the  ship.  We  shall  deal  with  these 
two  parts  separately* 

(i)  Influence  oiform  on  curves  of  stability. 

(a)  Influence  of  portion  of  centre  of  gravity  on  curves  of 
stabiUty. 

(i)  We  have  here  to  take  account  of  the  form  of  the  ship 
above  water,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  ship  below  water.  The 
three  elements  of  form  we  shall  consider  are  draught,  beam, 
and  freeboard.  These  are,  of  course,  relative ;  for  con- 
venience we  shall  keep  the  draught  constant,  and  see  what 
variation  is  caused  by  altering  the  beam  and  freeboard.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  take  floating  bodies  in  the  form 
of  boxes.^  The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  taken  as 
constant    Take  the  standard  form  to  be  a  box : — 

r)rai^^t      •••        ...  '     ...        ...        ...    ai    feet. 

Beam  ...        ...        •••        •••        ...    50}    »» 

Freeboard  .  6}    „ 

'  These  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Institation  of 
Naval  Architects  by  Sir  N.  Barnaby  in  187 1. 
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» 

The  curve  of  statical  stability  is  shown  in  Fig.  69  by  the 
curve  A.  The  deck-edge  becomes  immersed  at  an  inclination 
of  14^'',  and  from  this  angle  the  curve  increases  less  rapidly 
than  before,  and,  having  reached  a  maximum  value,  decreases, 
the  angle  of  vanishing  stability  being  reached  at  about  38^ 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  adding  4^  feet  to  the  beam, 
thus  making  the  box — 


Draught 

Beam 

Freeboard 


...    ai    feet. 
...  .55     .. 


The  curve  is  now  given  by  B,  Fig.  69,  the  angle  of  vanish- 
ing   stability  being  increased  to  about   45°.    Although  the 


5  <- 

3'  S 


c  - 


20.     80.    40.     50.    to.  7a 
ANgLB   OF    Inclination.  — 
Fra.  69. 


position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  has  remained  unaltered,  the 
increase  of  beam  has  caused  an  increase  of  GM,  the  meta- 
centric height,  because  the  transverse  metacentre  has  gone  up. 
We  know  that  for  small  angles  the  lever  of  statical  stability  is 
given  by  GM .  sin  tf,  and  consequently  we  should  expect  the 
curve  B  to  start  as  shown,  steeper  than  the  curve  A,  because 
GM  is  greater.  There  is  a  very  important  connection  between 
the  metacentric  height  and  the  slope  of  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  at  the  start,  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  adding  4^  feet  to  the  freeboard 
of  the  original  form,  thus  making  the  dimensions — 

21    feet 

50*    n 

.••       •••       ..•        ••*    11     %> 


Draught 

Beam 

Freeboai4. 
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The  curve  is  now  given  by  C,  Fig.  69,  which  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  both  A  and  B.  The  angle  of  vanishing  stability 
is  now  72**.  The  curves  A  and  C  coincide  up  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  deck-edge  of  A  is  immersed,  viz.  14 J**,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  freeboard  still  being  maintained,  the  curve  C 
leaves  the  curve  A,  and  does  not  commence  to  decrease 
imtil  40**. 

These  curves  are  very  instructive  in  showing  the  influence 
of  beam  and  freeboard  on  stability  at  large  angles.    We  see — 

(a)  An  increase  of  beam  increases  the  initial  stability,  and 
therefore  the  slope  of  the  curve  near  the  origin,  but  does  not 
greatly  influence  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve  or  the  range. 

(b)  An  increase  of  freeboard  has  no  effect  on  initial 
stability  (supposing  the  increase  of  freeboard  does  not  affect 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity),  but  has  a  most  important 
effect  in  lengthening  out  the  curve  and  increasing  its  area. 
The  two  bodies  whose  curves  of  statical  stability  are  given  by 
A  and  C  have  the  same  GM,  but  the  curves  of  statical  stability 
are  very  different. 

(2)  We  now  have  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  curve  ot 
statical  stability  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  If 
the  centre  of  gravity  G  is  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy  B,  as  is 

usually  the  case,  the  righting  lever  is  less  than  — «^ —  by  the 

expression  BG .  sin  0.  Thus  the  deduction  becomes  greater  as 
the  angle  of  inclination  increases,  because  sin  0  increases  as  0 
increases,  reaching  a  maximum  value  of  sin  0  s  i  when  $  as 
90^;  the  deduction  also  increases  as  the  C.G.  rises  in  the 
ship.  Thus,  suppose,  in  the  case  C  above,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  raised  a  feet.  Then  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  C  at  any 
angle  $  is  diminished  by  2  X  sin  $.  For  30^,  sin  0  s  |,  and 
the  deduction  is  there  i  foot.  In  this  way  we  get  the  curve  D, 
in  which  the  range  of  stability  is  reduced  from  72^  to  53^  owing 
to  the  2-feet  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

It  is  usual  to  construct  these  curves  as  indicated,  the 
ordinates  being  righting  levers,  and  not  righting  moments.  The 
righting  moment  at  any  angle  can  be  at  once  obtained  by 
multiplymg  the  lever  by  the  constant  displacement    The  real 
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curve  of  statical  stability  is  of  course  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of 
which  represent  righting  moments.  This  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  as  the  following  will  show.    In  Fig.  70  are  given  the 


curves  of  righting  levers  for  a  merchant  vessel  in  two  given 
conditions,  A  for  the  light  condition  at  a  displacement  of 
1500  tons,  and  B  for  the  load  condition  at  a  displacement  of 
3500  tons.  Looking  simply  at  these  curves,  it  would  be 
thought  that  the  ship  in  the  light  condition  had  the  better 
itability ;  but  in  Fig.  71,  in  which  A  represents  the  .curve  of 


righting  moments  in  the  light  condition,  and  curve  B  the  curve 
of  righting  moments  in  the  load  condition,  we  see  that  the 
ship  in  the  light  condition  has  very  much  less  stability  than  in 
the  load  condition. 

We  see  that  the  following  are  the  important  features  of  a 
curve  of  statical  stability : — 

(a)  Inclination  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  origin  has  to 
the  base-line; 

{p)  The  angle  at  which  the  maximum  value  occurs,  and  the 
length  of  the  righting  lever  at  this  angle ; 

(i)  The  range  of  stability. 
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The  angle  the  tangent  at  the  origin  makes  with  the  base- 
line can  be  found  in  a  very  simple  manner  as  follows :  At  the 

angle  whose  circular  measure^ 

is  unity,  viz.  57*3^  erect  a 

perpendicular    to   the  base, 

and  make  its  length  equal  to 

the  metacentric  height  GM, 

for  the   condition  at  which 

the  curve  has  to  be  drawn, 

using  the  same  scale  as  for 

the  righting  levers  (see  Fig. 

72>.    Join  the  end  of  this 

line  with  the  origin,  and  the 

curve  as  it  approaches  the  origin  will  tend  to  lie  along  this  line. 

The  proof  of  this  is  given  below.^ 

Specimen  Curves  of  Stability.— In  Fig.  73  are  given 

some  specimen  curves  of  stability  for  t3rpical  classes  of  ships. 

A  is  the  curve  for  a  modem  British  battleship  of  about  3^ 
feet  metacentric  height.    The  range  is  about  63**. 

B  is  the  curve  for  the  American  monitor  Miantonomoh. 
This  ship  had  a  low  freeboard,  and  to  provide  sufficient  stability 
a  very  great  metacentric  height  was  provided  This  is  shown 
by  the  steepness  of  the  curve  at  the  start 

C  is  the  curve  for  a  merchant  steamer  carrying  a  miscel- 
laneous cargo,  with  a  metacentric  height  of  about  2  feet.     In 

*  See  p.  91. 

*  For  a  small  angle  of  inclination  9,  we  know  that  GZ  s  GM  X  9, 
9  being  in  circular  measure ; 

GZ      GM 

or  —z  = 

9  I 

If  now  we  express  9  in  degrees,  say  9  =  ^,  Uieii— 

GZ  GM 


^      angle  whose  circular  measure  is  I 
GZ      GM 


or  -«  = 


.,0 


r    573' 

If  a  is  the  angle  CM  makes  with  the  base,  then— > 

GM      GZ 
tan  a  = «=  — 5    > 

and  thus  the  line  OM  lies  along  the  carve  near  the  origin. 
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this  ship  there  is  a  large  righting  lever  even  at  90^    It  must 
be  stated  that,  although  this  curve  is  typical  for  many  ships,  yet 


ta     sa    4a 
Anolks     of 


80.    6a    70.    8a 
Inclination. — 


the  forms  of  the  curves  of  stability  for  merchant  steamers  must 
vary  considerably,  owing  to  the  many  different  types  of  ships 
and  tiie  variation  in  loading.    Fig.  74  gives  curves  of  stability 


30  40  SO        97  3  to 

OCORttS         OF         INCUNATION 
Fig.  74. 

for  several  conditions  of  the  T.S.S.  Smolensk,  470'  x  58' 
X  37'  (Mr.  Rowell,  I.N.A.,  1905).  They  may  be  taken  as 
typical  curves  of  a  modem  steamship  of  the  highest  class.  A 
is  the  curve  for  the  load  condition,  in  which  the  lower  holds 
are  filled  with  1200  tons  of  cargo,  and  the  'tween  decks  are 
filled  with  600  tons  of  cargo  homogeneously  stowed.  All  coal, 
stores,  and  water  are  assumed  on  board.  The  GM  is  1*5  feet, 
and  the  range  is  8o^  B  assumes  the  cargo  is  all  homo- 
geneous, the  GM  being  reduced  to  i  foot.  The  range  it 
rather  over  70^    C  is  for  the  same  cargo  as  B,  but  all  coal 
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is  consumed  except  200  tons  in  bottom  of  bunkers,  and  half 
stores  and  fresh  water  only  remain  on  board.  The  GM  is 
only  0*6  foot,  but  the  lighter  draught  has  the  effect  of  lengthen- 
ing out  the  curve  to  a  range  of  71^^  D  is  the  condition 
when  the  vessel  is  '^  light,"  having  the  ballast  and  reserve  feed 
tanks  full,  and  the  bunkers  full  of  coal.  The  GM  is  2*8  feet, 
and  the  range  is  over  90^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
tangent  at  the  origin  has  been  drawn  in  each  case  at  the  angle 
GM 


OL  such  that  tan  a  ss 


57-3" 


The  curves  E  and  F  in  Fig.  74A  have  been  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  raising  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ship  when 


10       -2(5 ^ *i ^      j 

Fig.  74A. 

in  condition  C.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised  o'6  foot  by 
a  different  disposition  of  the  cargo,  the  GM  is  zero,  and  the 
curve  of  stability  starts  at  a  tangent  to  the  base  line.  At  all 
angles  the  GZ  is  reduced  from  that  in  condition  C  by  o'6 
sin  tf,  so  that  we  get  the  curve  E,  in  which  the  range  is  66**. 
If  now  we  suppose  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ship  lifted  still 
higher,  viz.  0*5  foot,  the  vessel  has  a  negative  GM  in  the 
upright  condition,  and  is  therefore  in  equilibrium,  which  is, 
however,  unstable.    This  is  shown  by  the  way  the  curve  starts 

at  the  origin  at  an  angle  of  a  =  —tan"*  --7-.    The  ship  will 

heel  imtil  at  lo**  the  centre  of  gravity  and  new  CB  again  get 
into  the  same  vertical  line  and  the  ship  is  in  equilibrium. 
This  time,  however,  the  ship  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  and  has 
a  positive  GM,  so  that  the  ship  will  loll  ovei  to  10°,  and  there 
be  perfectly  safe  in  calm  weather,  as  is  shown  by  the  way  the 
curve  of  stability  stretches  out  to  a  range  of  6a**.    At  sea  it 
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would  be  advisable  to  fiU  up  some  of  the  ballast  tanks,  to 
improve  the  stability  of  the  vessel  in  either  of  the  conditions 
£  and  F. 

Ships  do  occasionally  get  into  the  condition  represented  in 
F,  Fig.  74A.  The  following  has  reference  to  the  S.S.  Leo^  which 
capsized  in  1895  (taken  from  Captain  Owen's  book  "  Aids  to 
Stability ").  Hiis  ship  left  port  with  a  cargo  of  barley  and 
wheat  and  40  tons  of  coal  on  deck.  Her  freeboard  was  high, 
no  ballast  being  taken  on  board,  and  she  had  a  list  of  10^  to 
starboarji  or  port,  showing  a  negative  GM.  There  was  some 
loose  water  in  the  bilges  which  the  pump  suctions  could  not 
touch,  as  the  ship  had  a  list  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
ship  listing  to  starboard,  the  engineers,  to  reduce  the  list,  used 
most  of  the  coal  from  the  starboard  bunkers.  This,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  still 
further,  and  increasing  her  instability  when  forced  to  the  up- 
right. The  wind  and  sea  both  now  acted  on  the  starboard 
side,  so  that  she  returned  to  the  upright  and  then  lurched  over 
to  port.  The  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  force  of 
the  wind  sending  the  ship  over  to  leeward,  caused  her  to  go 
far  beyond  her  natural  position  of  equilibrium,  say  10^  to  15^, 
and  this  was  helped  by  die  loose  water  rushing  across.  Conse- 
quently such  an  angle  was  reached  that  the  shifting  boards 
gave  way  and  the  grain  got  over  to  the  inclined  side,  and  the 
ship  went  right  over.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  to  fill  the  water-ballast  tanks,  so  that  the 
ship  had  a  positive  GM  in  the  upright  condition. 

A  ship  may  start  her  voyage  with  a  small  positive  GM,  but, 
owing  to  consumption  of  coal,  etc.,  during  the  voyage,  she  may 
get  a  list  owing  to  a  negative  GM  in  the  upright  condition. 

The  most  comfortable  ship  at  sea  is  one  with  a  small  GM, 
and  if  this  is  associated  with  such  a  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  such  a  freeboard  that  the  curve  gives  a  good 
maximum  GZ  and  a  good  range,  say  like  A  in  Fig.  74,  we 
have  most  satisfactory  conditions  of  comfort  and  seaworthiness. 
For  small-cargo  vessels  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  GM 
should  not  be  less  than  0*8  foot,  provided  that  a  righting  arm 
of  like  amount  is  obtained  at  yS^  to  4o^ 
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For  warships  the  conditions  of  stability  are  special.  Here, 
although  the  high  freeboard  is  conducive  to  a  good  area  of 
the  curve  of  stability  and  a  large  range,  as  seen  in  Fig.  69, 
curve  C,  the  conditions  of  design  lead  to  a  high  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  because  of  the  disposition  of  guns  and 
armour.  This  discounts  the  effect  of  freeboard,  as  seen  by 
curve  D  in  Fig.  69. 

D,  in  Fig.  73,  is  the  curve  of  stability  for  a  sailing-ship 
having  a  metacentric  height  of  3^  feet. 

The  curve  of  stability  for  a  floating  body  of  circular  form  is 

very  readily  obtainable,  because 
the  section  is  such  that  the 
upward  force  of  the  buoyancy 
always  acts  through  the  centre 
of  the  section,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
75.  The  righting  lever  at  any 
angle  0  is  GM  .  sin  0,  where  G 
b  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
M  the  centre  of  the  section. 
Taking  the  GM  as  two  feet, 
then  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
of  stability  are  o,  I'o,  173,  2*0, 
i'73i  1*0,  at  intervals  of  30°. 
The  maximum  occurs  at  90**,  and  the  range  is  180**.  The 
curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  76.  A  similar  curve  is  obtained  for  a 
submarine  boat,  the  ordinate  at  angle  6  being  BG .  sin  0,  and 
the  range  180**. 
r2FX 


60.  90.  120. 

—  Decwekb^  — 
Fig.  76. 


Calculations  for  Curves  of  Stability.— We  now  pro- 
ceed  to  investigate  methods  that  are  or  have  been  adopted  in 
practice  to  determine  for  any  given  ship  the  curve  of  righting 
levers.     The  use  of  the  integrator  is  now  very  general  for 
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doing  this,  and  it  saves  an  enormous  amount  of  work  ;  but,  in 
order  to  get  a  proper  grasp  of  the  subject,  it  is  advisable  to 
understand  the  methods  that  were  in  use  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  integrator. 

In  constructing  and  using  curves  of  stability,  certain  assump- 
tions have  to  be  made.    These  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  sides  and  deck  are  assumed  to  be  water-tight  for  the 
range  over  which  the  curve  is  drawn. 

a.  The  C.G.  is  taken  in  the  same  position  in  the  ship,  and 
consequently  we  assume  that  no  weights  shift  their  position 
throughout  the  inclination. 

3.  The  trim  is  assiuned  to  be  unchanged,  that  is,  the  ship 
is  supposed  to  be  constrained  to  move  about  a  horizontal  longi- 
tudinal axis  fixed  in  direction  only,  and  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
required  displacement  without  change  of  trim. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  work  to  deal  with  all  the  systems 
of  calculation  that  have  been  employed ;  a  selection  only  will 
be  given  in  this  chapter.  For  further  information  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  and  to  the  work  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  on  the 
**  Stability  of  Ships."  The  following  are  the  methods  that  will 
be  discussed : — 

y  u  Blom's  mechanical  method. 
^.  Barnes*  method.  ^■*— 

3.  Direct    method   (sometimes  employed  as  a  check  on 
other  methods). 
*>^.  By  Amsler's  Integrator  and  Cross-curves  of  stability, 
y  5.  Benjamin's  distorted  sections. 

6.  Tabular  method  (used  at  Messrs.  John  Brown). 

7.  Mr.  Hok's  method  (given  later). 

I.  Blom's  Mechanical  Method. — ^Take  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper,  and  prick  off  from  the  body-plan  the  shape  of 
each  equidistant  section  *  {i^.  the  ordinary  sections  for  displace- 
ment), and  cut  these  sections  out  up  to  the  water-line  at  which 
the  curve  of  stability  is  required,  marking  on  each  section  the 

*  In  settling  the  sections  to  be  used  for  calculating  stability  by  any  of  the 
methods,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  existence  of  a  poop  or  forecastle  the 
ends  of  which  are  watertight,  and  the  ends  of  these  should  as  i^early  as 
possible  be  made  stop  points  in  the  Simpson's  rule. 
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middle  line.  Now  secure  all  these  sections  together  in  ttieir 
proper  relative  positions  by  the  smallest  possible  use  of  gum. 
The  weight  of  these  represents  the  displacement  of  the  ship. 
Next  cut  out  sections  of  the  ship  for  the  angle  at  which  the 
stability  is  required,  taking  care  to  cut  them  rather  above 
the  real  water-line,  and  gum  together  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  first  set  Then  balance  these  sections  against  the  first 
set,  and  cut  the  sections  down  parallel  to  the  inclined  water- 
line  until  the  weight  equals  that  of  the  first  set.  When  this 
is  the  case,  we  can  say  that  at  the  inclined  water-line  the 
displacement  is  the  same  as  at  the  original  water-line  in  the  up- 
right condition.  This  must,  of  course,  be  the  case  as  the  vessel 
heels  over.  On  reference  to  Fig.  67,  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
we  want  to  find  is  the  line  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  for 
the  inclined  position,  perpendicular  to  the  inclined  water-line, 
so  that  if  we  can  find  B'  for  the  inclined  position,  we  can  com- 
pletely determine  the  stability.  This  is  done  graphically  by 
finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sections  we  have  gummed 
together,  and  the  point  thus  found  will  give  us  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  for  the  inclined  condition,  liiis  is  done 
by  successively  suspending  the  sections  and  noting  where  the 
plumb-lines  cross,  as  explained  on  p.  5 1.  Having  then  the  centre 
of  buoyancy,  we  can  draw  through  it  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
inclined  water-line,  and  if  we  then  spot  off  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  we  can  at  once  measiure  off  the  righting  lever 
GZ.  A  similar  set  of  sections  must  be  made  for  each  angle  about 
10°  apart,  and  thus  the  ciurve  of  stability  can  be  constructed. 

2.  Barnes's  Method  of  calculating  Statical 
Stability. — In  this  method  a  series  of  tables  are  employed, 
called  Preliminary  and  Combination  Tables,  in  which  the  work 
is  set  out  in  tabulated  form.  Take  the  section  in  Fig.  77  to 
represent  the  ship,  WL  being  the  upright  water-line  for  the  con- 
dition at  which  the  curve  of  stability  is  required.  Now,  for  a 
small  transverse  angle  of  inclination  it  is  true  that  the  new  water- 
plane  for  the  same  displacement  will  pass  through  the  centre 
line  of  the  original  water-plane  WL,  but  as  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion  increases,  a  plane  drawn  through  S  will  cut  off  a  volume  of 
displacement  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  the 
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original  volume,  aiid  the  actual  water-line  will  take  up  some 
such  position  as  WU,  Fig.  77,  supposing  too  great  a  volume  to 
be  cut  off  by  the  plane  through  S.  Now,  we  cannot  say 
straight  off  where  the  water-line  WL'  will  come.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  this :  Assume  a  water-line  wl  passing  through 
S;  find  the  volimie  of  the  assumed  immersed  wedge  /SL^  the 
volume  of  the  assumed  emerged  wedge  zi^W,  and  the  area  of 
the  assumed  water-plane  wL  Then  the  difference  of  the  1 
volumes  of  the  wedges  divided  by  the  area  of  the  water-plane 
will  give  the  thickness  of  the  layer  between  wl  and  the  correct 
water-plane,  supposing  the  difference  of  the  volumes  is  not  too 
gnat    If  this  is  the  case,  the  area  of  the  new  water-plane  it 


Fig.  77' 

found,  and  a  mean  taken  between  it  and  the  original  In  this 
way  the  thickness  of  the  layer  can  be  correctly  found  If  the 
immersed  wedge  is  in  excess,  the  layer  has  to  be  deducted ;  if 
the  emerged  wedge  is  in  excess,  the  layer  has  to  be  added. 

To  get  the  volumes  of  either  of  the  wedges,  we  have  to 
proceed  as  follows :  Take  radial  planes  a  convenient  angulaf 
interval  apart,  and  perform  for  each  plane  the  operation  sym- 
bolized by  i/jf" .  ^x,  />.  the  half-squares  of  the  ordinates 
are  put  through  Simpson's  rule  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction  for 
each  of  the  planes.  Then  put  the  results  through  Simpson's 
rule,  using  the  circular  measure  of  the  angular  interval.    The 
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result  will  be  the  volume  of  the  wedge  at  the  .particular  angle. 
For  proof  of  this  see  below.* 

The  results  being  obtained  for  the  immersed  and  emerged 
wedges,  we  can  now  determine  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  This 
work  is  arranged  as  follows  :  The  preliminary  table,  one  table 
for  each  angle,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  for  the  immersed 
wedge,  one  for  the  emerged  wedge.  A  specimen  table  is  given 
on  p.  192  for  30**.  The  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  each  radial 
plane  are  set  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  operated  on  by 
Simpson's  multipliers,  giving  us  a  function  of  the  area  on  the 
immersed  side  of  550*3,  and  on  the  emerged  side  of  477*3. 
We  then  put  down  the  squares  of  the  ordinates,  and  put  them 
through  the  Simpson's  multipliers,  giving  us  a  result  for  the 
immersed  side  of  17,878,  and  for  the  emerged  side  14,251. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  on  the  preliminary  table  will  be 
described  later. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  combination  table  for  30°  (see 
p.  193),  there  being  one  table  for  each  angle.  The  functions 
of  squares  of  ordinates  are  put  down  opposite  their  respective 
angles,  both  for  the  immersed  wedge  and  the  emerged  wedge, 
up  to  and  including  30^,  and  these  are  put  through  Simpson's 
multipliers.  In  this  case  the  immersed  wedge  is  in  excess,  and 
so  we  find  the  volume  of  the  layer  to  be  taken  off  to  be  7839 
cubic  feet,  obtaining  this  by  using  the  proper  multipliers.  At 
the  bottom  is  placed  the  work  necessary  for  finding  the  thickness 
of  the  layer.  We  have  the  area  of  the  whole  plane  20,540 
square  feet,  and  this  divided  into  the  excess  volume  of  the 
immersed  wedge,  7839  cubic  feet,  gives  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  to  take  off,  viz.  0*382  foot,  to  get  the  true  water-line. 

We  now  have  to  find  the  moment  of  transference  of  the 

^  The  area  of  the  section  S/L  is  given  by  }  jy^ .  dO^  as  on  p.  15,  and  the 
volume  of  the  wedge  is  found  by  integrating  these  areas  right  fore  and 
aft,  or — 

ijjy^.de.dx 
which  can  be  written — 

\jjyKdx,de 

OT  J(^fy' .  dx)a$  I 

i,f,  }/y«  .  dx  is  found  for  each  radial  plane,  and  integrated  with  respect  to 
the  ff«*g»<lar  intervaL 
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wedges,  9  X  ^  in  Atwood's  formula,  and  this  is  done  by  using 
the  assumed  wedges  and  finding  their  moments  about  the  line  ST, 
and  then  making  at  the  end  the  correction  rendered  necessary 
by  the  layer.  To  find  these  moments  we  proceed  as  follows :  \ 
In  the  preliminary  table  are  placed  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  of  \ 
the  radial  plane,  and  these  are  put  through  Simpson's  rule;  the 
addition  for  the  emerged  and  immersed  sides  are  added 
together,  giving  us  for  the  30**  radial  plane  1,052,436.  These 
sums  of  functions  of  cubes  are  put  in  the  combination  table  for 
each  radial  plane  up  to  and  including  30**,  and  they  are  put 
through  Simpson's  rule,  and  then  respectively  multiplied  by 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  made  by  each  radial  plane  with  the 
extreme  radial  plane  at  30^.  The  sum  of  these  products  gives 
us  a  function  of  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  assumed  im- 
mersed and  emerged  wedges  about  ST.  The  multiplier  for  the 
particular  case  given  is  0*3878,  so  that  the  uncorrected  moment 
of  the  wedges  is  31391,336,^  in  foot-imits,  ue.  cubic  feet,  multi- 
plied by  feet. 

1  The  proof  of  the  process  is^  folWws  :  Tal^e'a  section  of  the  wedge 
S/L,  Fig.  78,  and  draw  ST  perpeh^ifltilar  to  S/.  y^K^  what  is  reqnircd  is 
the  moment  of  the  section  about  St7  an<l  this  ^ 

integrated  Uironghout  the  length.  >Take  ^.and 
P*  on  the  curved  boundary,  very  close  togeth^. 

and  join  SP,  SP' ;  call  thfl  angTe  P'Sli  «,  and  \^^^  ft     *      •  \  * 

the  angle  PSF,  If •.  /,  „      ..    _ 

Then  the  area  PSP*  =  \yS,  d9         SP  =/ 


The  centre  of  gravity  If  SPP'  Is  distant 
from  ST,  Ir .  cos  e,  and  theWoment  of  SPP' 
about  ST  IS— 

We  therefore  have  the  moment  of  iSL  about  ST^ 
l/>r».cosa.^. 
and  therefore  the  moment  of  the  wedge  about  ST  i»— 
f{\jy^.oo%9.d9)dx 
ot{ff^,C9*9,dx.d9 

i.$.  ind  the  value  oi  \jy* .  00%  9 .  dx  ioi  radial  planes  up  to  and  including 
the  angle,  and  then  integrate  with  respect  to  the  angnlai  interval.  It  wiU 
be  sS  thftt  the  process  described  above  corresponds  wiUi  Uus  tormuU. 
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/*  PRELIMINARY  TABLE  FOR  STABILITY. 


WATER  SECTION  INCLINED  AT  3o». 

l! 

i 

S 

'Su 

t 

11 

"zi 

S 

I 

4'S 

i 

2*2 

20 

i 

10 

91 

i 

12,460 

2 

i8-4 

2 

36-8 

339 

2 

678 

6,230 

2 

3 

28-6 

I 

286 

818 

I 

818 

im 

I 

23»394 

4 

3.r8 

2 

676 

1142 

2 

2284 

2 

77,228 

S 

35-5 
35-5 

I 

35-5 

1260 

I 

1260 

44.739 
45.118 

I 

44,739 

6 

2 

71*2 

1267 

2 

2534 

2 

90*236 

I 

ss-s 

I 

35-6 

1267 

I 

1267 

45. 118 

I 

45.118 

3V6 

2 

712 

1267 

2 

2534 

45.118 

2 

90,236 

9 

35-6 

I 

35-6 

1267 

I 

1267 

45.  "8 

I 

45.118 

10 

35-6 

2 

712 

1267 

2 

2534 

45,118 
38,614 

2 

90,236 

II 

33-8 

I 

33-« 

1142 

I 

1142 

I 

38,6m 

12 

26-9 

2 

53« 

724 

2 

1448 

19,465 

2 

38,930 

13 

'43 

i 

72 

20s 

i 

102 

2,924 

i 

1462 

550-3 

17.878 

597,817 

Embkgbd  Wbogs. 

I 

4'i 

i 

^r-i 

22 

i 

II 

104 

52 

2 

2 

190 

2 

380 

2,628 

5.256 

3 

21-4 

I 

21-4 

45« 

I 

458 

9.800 

9.800 

4 

27-3 

32-8 

2 
I 

5*S 
32-8 

745 
1076 

2 
I 

1490 
1076 

20,346 
35.288 

^s:^ 

6 

367 

2 

73-4 
38-2 

1347 

2 

2694 

49,431 

98.862 

I 

382 

I 

1459 

I 

1459 

55.743 

55.743 

365 

2 

73*o 

1332 

2 

2664 

48,627 

'   97.254 

9 

33*6 

I 

Te 

1129 
858 

I 

1 129 

37.933 

37,933 
50,308 

lo 

29-3 
16-9 

2 

2 

1716 

25,154 

II 

I 

238 

566 

I 

566 

13.481 

13,481 

12 

2 

33-8 

286 

2 

573 

4,827 

9.654 

"3 

8-4 

i 

4'2 

71 

i 

35 

593 

296 

477'3 

'4.251 

Eme 

'gcd    454.619 

Immc 

Tscd    597,817 
1,052.436 

^ 


'  The  multipliers  used  here  are  half  the  ordinary  Simpson^s  multipliers  ; 
the  results  are  multiplied  at  the  end  by  two  to  allow  for  this. 
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COMBINATION  TABLE  FOR  STABILITY. 


CALCULATION  FOR  GZ  AT  jo®. 


Immbrsbd  Wboqb. 


IP 
III 


55° 


ill 

1^^ 


IS.340 
15,760 
16,840 
17,701 
17.878 


fill's 


.'5»340 
63,040 
25,260 
35,402 
8»939 


IP . 

ill 


974,388 

990,153 

1,034,25 1 

1,066,771 

1,052,436 


974,388 
3,960,612 

1,551,377 

2,133,542 

526,218 


843,820 
3,721.787 
1,527,796 
2,125,434 

526,218 


s: 


8,745i06 
Multiplier  f         0*387! 

Uncorrected  moment    3,391,336 
Correction  for  layer       .  13,875 


Immersed  wedge    147,991 
Emerged  wedge    134,52a 

13,469 
Multiplier  •        0*582 

Volume  of  layer        7,839  cub,  feet.      '      '  '    '  3^37^461 

Volume  of  displacement       398^090 

BR  S'4S  , 

BG  sin  30°  =  5-95 

GZ  =  a-53 


Longitudinal  interval  =  30  feet 
Circular  measure  10®  =  0*1745^ 


I  5I"l'!Pl*"  *  j  X  2  X  a  X  30)  X  a  X  0-I745)  =  0-582 
t  Multiplier  =  J  X  2  X  (J  X  30)  X  (1  X  0*1745)  =  0-3878 
BG  =  11*90 ;  sin  30°=  0-5  ;  BG  sin  •  =  5*95  feet 


Embrgbd  Wbdcr 

0 



>5,340 

I 

15.340 

10 

— 

15.157 

4 

60,628 

20 

— 

14,766 

n 

22,149 

25 

— 

14.640 

2 

29,280 

30 

477 

14,251 

1 

7,125 

Arbaahd  Position  op  C.G.  of  Radial  Plans. 


Immersed  wedge 
Emerged  wedge 


134.522 


Functions 
of  area. 

550 

477 
1027 


Functions 
oil 


17,878 
14,250 

3,628 


Area  =  1027  X  2  x  (J  x  30) 
=  20,540  square  feet  * 
C.G.  of  radial  plane  on  immersed  side  =  ^—  X  |  e=  177  feet 

Thickness  of  layer  =  ??^^-  =  0*382  foot 
20540         ^ 


Note.— The  work  on  the  preliminary  table  may  be  much  simplified   by 
Bang  TchebycheflPi  secUons  :  see  Appendix  A, 

O 
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'  We  now  have  to  make  the  correction  for  the  layer.  We 
already  have  the  volume  of  the  layer,  and  whether  it  has  to  be 
added  or  subtracted,  and  we  can  readily  find  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  radial  plane.  This  is  done  at  the 
bottom  of  the  combination  table  from  information  obtained  on 
the,  preliminary  table.  We  assume  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  layer  is  the  same  distance  from  ST  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  radial  plane,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  case 
unless  the  thickness  of  the  layer  is  too  great  If  the  layer  is 
thick,  a  new  water-line  is  put  in  at  thickness  found,  and  the 
area  and  CG.  of  this  water-line  found.  The  mean  between 
the  result  of  this  and  of  the  original  plane  can  then  be  used. 
The  volume  of  the  layer,  7839  cubic  feet,  is  multiplied  by  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  ST,  viz.  177  feet,  giving 
a  result  of  13,875  in  foot-imits,  i.e.  cubic  feet  multiplied  by 
feet.  The  correction  for  the  layer  is  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  uncorrected  moment  in  accordance  with  the  following 
rules: — 

If  the  immersed  wedge  is  in  excess,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  layer  is  on  the  immersed  side,  the  correction  for  the  layer 
has  to  be  subtracted. 

If  the  immersed  wedge  is  in  excess,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  layer  is  on  the  emerged  side,  the  correction  for  the  layer 
has  to  be  added. 

If  the  emerged  wedge  is  in  excess,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  layer  is  on  the  emerged  side,  the  correction  for  the  layei 
has  to  be  subtracted. 

If  the  emerged  wedge  is  in  excess,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  layer  is  on  the  immersed  side,  the  correction  for  the  layer 
has  to  be  cuided. 

These  rules  are  readily  proved,  and  are  left  as  an  exercise 
for  the  student. 

We,  in  this  case,  subtract  the  correction  for  the  layer, 
obtaining  the  true  moment  of  transference  of  the  wedges 
as  3,377,461,  or  z^  X  hH  in  Atwood's  formula.  The  volume 
of  displacement  is  398,090  cubic  feet;  BG  is  11-90  feet; 
sin  30*'  =  0-5.  So  we  can  fill  in  all  the  items  in  Atwoodli 
formula — 
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or  GZ  =  2-53  feet 

In  arranging  the  radial  planes,  it  has  been  usual  to  arrange 
that  the  deck  edge  comes  at  a  stop  point  in  Simpson's  first  rule, 
because  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  ordinate  as  the  deck  edge 
is  passed,  and  for  the  same  reason  additional  intermediate 
radial  planes  are  introduced  near  the  deck  edge.  In  the  case 
we  have  been  considering,  the  deck  edge  came  at  about  30^ 
The  radial  planes  that  were  used  were  accordingly  at — 

o^  Io^  2o^  25^  30^  is\  4o^  so".  6o^  70-,  8o^  90* 

These  intermediate  radial  planes  lead  to  rather  complicated 
Simpson's  multipliers,  and  in  order  to  simplify  the  calculations 
it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  space  the  radial 
planes  rather  closer,  say  every  9°.  For  such  a  series  of  radial 
planes  the  multipliers  for  9**,  18°,  27®,  36®,  54°,  72**,  81°,  and  90® 
are  readily  obtained  by  one  of  Simpson's  rules.  For  45®  the 
multipliers  can  be  0*4,  i,  i,  i,  z,  0*4,  with  the  multiplier  ff  x 
0-157.  For  63°  they  can  be  i  |,  i  i  071.  ^i  ^i  i  with  the 
multiplier  0*157.  These  can  be  readily  proved;  ©•157  is  the 
circular  measure  of  9^. 

Barnes's  method  of  calculating  stability  has  been  very  largely 
employed  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Barnes  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Naval  Architects  in  1861,  and  in  187 1  a  paper  was 
read  at  the  Institution  by  Sir  VV.  H.  White  and  the  late  Mr. 
John,  givmg  an  account  of  the  extensions  of  the  system,  with 
specimen  calculations.  For  further  information  the  student  is 
referred  to  these  papers,  and  also  to  the  work  on  '*  Stability," 
by  Sir  K  J.  Reed.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  used  to  any 
large  extent,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  integrator, 
which  gives  the  results  by  a  mechanical  process  in  much  less 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  using  this  method  to  find  the 
stability  at  a  given  angle,  we  have  to  use  all  the  angles  up  to 
and  including  that  angle  at  which  the  stability  is  required. 
Thus  a  mistake  made  in  the  table  at  any  of  the  smaller  angles 
is   repeated  right  through,  and   affects   the  accuracy  of  the 
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calculation  at  the  larger  angles.  In  order  to  obtain  an  indepen- 
dent check  at  any  required  angle,  we  can  proceed  as  follows : — 
3.  Triangular  or  Direot  Method  of  calculating 
Stability. — ^Take  the  body-plan,  and  draw  on  the  trial  plane 
through  the  centre  of  the  upright  water-line  at  the  required 
angle.  This  may  or  may  not  cut  off  the  required  displace- 
ment. We  then,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  mensiuration,  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  I.,  find  the  area  of  all  such  portions  as  S/L, 
Fig.  77,  for  all  the  sections,^  and  also  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  ^,  for  each  section,  thus  obtaining  the  distance  SA. 
This  is  done  for  both  the  immersed  and  emerged  wedges.  The 
work  can  then  be  arranged  in  tabular  form  thus — 


Number  of 
•ection. 

Anu. 

Simpson's 
multipliers. 

Producufor 
volume. 

S*. 

Productii  for 

moment  about 

ST. 

I 
2 

etc 

A, 
A. 

etc. 

I 

4 
.etc 

A. 

4A, 
etc 

etc. 

A,*t 

4Arr, 

etc 

S,  M, 

The  volume  of  the  wedge  =  Si  X  J  common  interval 
The  moment  of  wedge  about  ST  =  Mi  X  ^  common  interval 

This  being  done  for  both  wedges,  and  calculating  the  area 
of  the  radial  plane,  we  can  find  the  volume  of  the  layer  and  the 
uncorrected  moment  of  the  wedges.  The  correction  for  the 
layer  is  added  or  subtracted  from  this,  exactly  as  in  Barnes's 
method,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  follows  exactly  the 
methods  described  above  for  Bames*s  method. 

The  check  spot  at  90°  is  very  readily  obtamed,  because  the 

volume  and  C.G.  of  the  portion  above  the  L.W.L.  are  readily 

determined,  and  we  already  know  the  volume  and  C.B.  of 

portion  below  the  L.W.L.  from  the  displacement  sheet.    If  V 

is  the  volume  of  displacement,  and  Vj  is  one-half  the  volume 

V 
above  the  L.W.L.,  then  j  -|-  Vi  is  the  volume  when  at  90**  the 

ship  is  immersed  to  the  middle-line  plane.    The  C.G.  of  this 

>  The  sections  are  made  into  simple  figures,  as  triangles  and  trapeziums, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  area  and  position  oi  C.G.  of  each. 
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volume  is  readily  obtainable.    The  difference  between  this  and 

V 
V  will  give  the  volume  of  layer, V|  =  V^  say,  where  the 

layer  has  to  be  added.  The  C.G.  of  this  layer  is  readily 
determined,  as  it  will  very  nearly  be  that  of  the  middle-line 
plane  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  C.G.  of  the  volume  V  is  found 
at  once,  and  this  gives  the  GZ  at  90^ 

There  is  the  disadvantage  about  the  methods  we  have 
hitherto  described,  that  we  only  obtain  a  curve  of  stability  for 
one  particular  displacement,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  know 
the  stability  of  a  ship  at  very  different  displacements  to  the 
ordinary  load  displacement,  as,  for  example,  in  the  light  con- 
dition, or  the  launching  condition.  The  methods  we  are  now 
about  to  investigate  enable  us  to  determine  at  once  the  curve 
of  stability  at  any  given  displacement  and  any  assumed  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

4.  Amsler's  Integrator.  Crosa-ourres  of  Stability. 
— ^The  Integrator  is  an  extension  of  the  instrument  we  have 
described  on  p.  81,  known  as  the  planimeter.  A  diagram  of 
one  form  of  the  integrator  is  given  in  Fig.  79.  A  bar,  BB,  has 
a  groove  in  it,  and  the  instrument  has  two  wheels  which  run  in 
this  groove.  W  is  a  balance  weight  to  make  the  instrument 
run  smoothly.  There  are  also  three  small  wheels  that  run  on 
the  paper,  and  a  pointer  as  in  the  planimeter.  By  passing  the 
pointer  round  an  area,  we  can  find — 

(i)  A  number  which  is  proportional  to  the  area^  i,e.  a 
function  of  the  area. 

(2)  A  function  of  the  moment  of  the  area  about  the  axis 
the  bar  is  set  to. 

(3)  A  function  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  about 
the  same  axis. 

The  bar  is  set  parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  moments 
are  required,  by  means  of  distance  pieces. 

(i)  is  given  by  the  reading  indicated  by  the  wheel  marked  A. 

(3)  is  given  by  the  reading  indicated  by  the  wheel  marked  M. 

(3)  i*  given  by  the  reading  indicated  by  the  wheel  marked  I. 

The  finding  of  the  moment  of  inertia  is  not  required  in  our 
present  calculation. 
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Now  let   M'LMW  represent  the  body-plan  *  of  a  vessel 
inclined  to  an  angle  of  30** ;  then,  as  the  instrament  is  set,  the 


Fia  79^ 

axis  of  moments  is  the  line  through  S  perpendicular  to  the 
inclined  water-line,  and  is  what  we  have  termed  ST.  What 
we  want  to  find  is  a  line  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  the 
inclined  position  perpendicular  to  the  inclined  water-line.  By 
passing  the  pointer  of  the  instrument  round  a  section,  as 
W'L'M,  we  can  determine  its  area,  and  also  its  moment  about 
the  axis  ST  by  using  the  multipliers ;  and  doing  this  for  all  the 
sections  in  the  body,  we  can  determine  the  displacement  and 
also  the  moment  of  the  displacement  about  ST.*  •  Dividing  the 
moment  by  the  displacement,  we  obtain  at  once  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  the  inclined  condition  from  the 
axis  ST.  It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  arrange  the  work  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  described  for  the  planimeter,  p.  83, 
and  the  following  specimen  calculation  for  an  angle  of  30°  will 
illustrate  the  method  employed.'  Every  instrument  has  multi- 
pliers for  converting  the  readings  of  the  wheel  A  into  areas, 
and  those  of  the  wheel  M  into  moments.  The  multipliers 
must  also  take  account  of  the  scale  used. 

'  The  body-pUn  is  drawn  for  both  sides  of  the  ship — the  fore-body  in 
black,  say,  and  the  after-body  in  red. 

'  This  is  the  simplest  method,  and  it  is  the  best  for  beginners  to  employ ; 
but  certain  modifications  suggest  themselves  after  experience  with  the 
instrument.    See  Example  23  in  this  chapter. 

'  See  Appendix  A  for  calculation,  using  "  TchebycheflTs  rule  "  with  the 
lategrator. 
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22,5963124  +  786 
10,972  2381  +  743 

I 
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33,63a  4620 

Multiplier  for  displacement  =  0*03 
Multiplier  for  moment  =  0*2 133 

Displacement  =  33,632  X  0*02  =  672*6  tons 
Moment  =  4620  x  0*2133  =  985  foot-tons 

GZ  =  -^-K  =  1-46  feet 
072*0 

In  this  case  the  length  of  the  ship  was  divided  into  sixteen 
equal  parts,  and  accordingly  Simpson's  first  rule  can  be 
employed.  The  common  interval  was  8*75  feet  The  multi- 
plier for  the  instrument  was  y^  for  the  areas,  and  j^  for  the 
moments,  and,  the  drawing  being  on  the  scale  of  \  inch  s 
I  foot,  the  readings  for  areas  had  to  be  multiplied  by  (4)^  =16, 
and  for  moments  by  (4)'  =  64,  The  multiplier  for  displace- 
ment in  tons  is  therefore — 

T^fo  X  16  X  G  X  875)  X^  =  0*02 

and  for  the  moment  in  foot-tons  is — 

tJSo  X  64  X  G  X  8*75)  X  ^  =  0-2x33 

We  therefore  have,  assuming  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  S — 

GZ  =  7^-—  =  1-46  feet 
6720         ^ 

Now,  this  672*6  tons  is  not  the  displacement  up  to  the 
original  water-line  WL,  and  we  now  have  to  consider  a  new 
conception,  viz.  cross-curves  of  stability.    These  are  the  converse 
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of  the  ordinary  curves  of  stability  we  have  been  considering. 
In  these  we  have  the  righting  levers  at  a  constant  displacement 
and  varying  angles.  In  a  cross-curve  we  have  the  righting 
levers  for  a  constant  angle,  but  varying  displacement.  Thus 
m  Fig.  79,  draw  a  water-line  W"L"  parallel  to  W'L',  and  for 


•  Cro»s_   Cuwves     or    Stability. 
C.G.mLW.i,. 


4000. 

Toms      PisPUAc»MgNT. 

Fio.  80. 


8000 


the  volume  represented  by  W"ML"  find  the  displacement  and 
position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
we  have  found  it  for  the  volume  WML'.  The  distance  which 
this  centre  of  buoyancy  is  from  the  axis  gives  us  the  value  of 
GZ  at  this  displacement,  supposing  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at 
S.  The  same  process  is  gone  through  for  two  or  more  water- 
lines,  and  we  shall  have  values  of  GZ  at  varying  displacements 
at  a  constant  angle.  These  can  be  set  off  as  ordinates  of  a 
curve,  the  abscissae  being  the  displacements  in  tons.  Such  a 
curve  is  termed  the  "  cross-curve  of  stability  "  at  30®,  and  for 
any  intermediate  displacement  we  can  find  the  value  of  GZ  at 
30°  by  drawing  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  at  this  displacement. 
A  similar  process  is  gone  through  for  each  angle,  the  same 
position  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being  assumed  al]  through, 
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and  a  series  of  cross-curves  obtained.  Such  a  set  of  cross- 
curves  is  shown  in  Fig.  80  for  displacements  between  3000 
and  5000  tons  at  angles  of  is"*,  30^  45^  6o^  75^  and  90**.  At 
any  intermediate  displacement,  say  at  4600  tons,  we  can  draw 
the  ordinate  and  measure  off  the  values  of  GZ,  and  so  obtain 
the  ordinates  necessary  to  construct  the  ordinary  curve  of 
stability  at  that  displacement  and  assumed  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  relation  between  the  cross-curves  and 
the  ordinary  curves  of  stability  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  81. 


i&  30.        4S.         ea         79^ 

PBailKK*       or       IWCLIMATION. 

Fic  8t. 


We  have  four  curves  of  stability  for  a  vessel  at  displacements 
of  1500,  2000,  2500,  and  3000  tons.  These  are  placed  as 
shown  in  perspective.  Now,  through  the  tops  of  the  ordinates 
at  any  given  angle  we  can  draw  a  curve,  and  this  will  be  the 
cross-curve  of  stability  at  that  angle. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  throughout  our  calculation 
we  have  assumed  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  always  at  the 
point  S,  and  the  position  of  this  point  should  be  clearly  stated 
on  the  cross-curves.  It  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
cannot  always  remain  in  this  position,  which  has  only  been 
assumed  for  convenience.  The  correction  necessary  can 
readily  be  made  as  follows:  If  G,  the  centre  of  gravity,  is 
below  the  assumed  position  S,  then  GZ  =  SZ  +  SG .  sin  $,  and 
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if  G  is  above  S,  then  GZ  =  SZ  -  SG .  sin  fl  for  any  angle  0. 
Thus  the  ordinates  are  measured  from  the  cross-curves  at  the 
required  displacement,  and  then,  SG  being  known,  SG  sin  15^, 
SG  sin  30^,  etc.,  can  be  found,  and  the  correct  values  of  GZ 
determmed  for  every  angle. 

If  an  integrator  is  not  available,  cross^nirves  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  using  a  modification  of  Barnes's  tables  already  discussed. 
Three  poles,  O,  O',  O",  are  taken,  and  Barnes's  tables  are  woriced 
out  for  «ach  set  of  radial  planes  through  these  poles ;  but  no 
correction  is  made  for  the  layer,  as  for  cross-curves  we  set  off 
the  lever  for  whatever  the  displacement  comes  to  (see  Example 
23).  For  each  angle  there  are  thus  three  spots  obtained,  and 
by  the  method  described  below  tangents  are  drawn  at  each  of 
these  places  to  the  curves.  At  90®  the  result  found  for  each 
pole  should  be  the  same;  at  72^ and  81^,  say,  the  spots  come 
very  close  together  and  do  not  give  reliable  curves.  A  separate 
calculation  is  therefore  made  for  90*^  over  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
placement, which  can  readily  be  done,  and  then  curves  for 
constant  displacement  are  run  in  fair,  so  that  auxiliary  spots  on 
the  cross-curves  at  72**  and  81**  are  obtained. 

6.  Benjamin's  Distorted  Sections. — ^This  is  a  method 
of  determining  stability  by  the  use  of  a  planimeter,  and 
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Fig.  81A. 

although  so  far  as  known  it  is  not  much  used,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.     It  depends  on  the  following  principle  : — 

Take  a  rectangle  ABCD  with  an  axis  00,  Fig.  8ia,  with 
a  line  EF  distance  r  from  OO.  This  is  turned  into  a  polar 
diagram,  E'F  being  the  same  length  as  EF  which  defines  the 
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angle  tf  =  -,  all  distances  from  the  pole  O'  being  the  same  as 

from  the  axis  00  for  corresponding  points.     Such  lines  as  AC 
and  BD  become  circular  arcs  A'C  and  B'D'. 

Then  area  A'B'CD'  =  \(l^  -  ay  =  i(/53  -  ^)-. 

The  moment  of  ABCD  about  00  =  i(^  -  a'')c. 

That  is,  the  area  of  the  distorted  figure  A'B'CD'  =  moment 

of  ABCD  about  00  x  -. 


Fig.  8xd. 


Therefore  if  A  is  area  of  rectangle  and  m  the  distance  of 
its  C.G.  from  00,  we  have — 


m 


A'B'C'D'  X  T 

A 


_  Planimeter  reading  A'B'CD' 


X  r 


Planimeter  reading  ABCD 
Take  now  in  Fig.  8ib  the  section  ACD  representing  the 
body  plan  of  a  ship  at  a  given  angle  of  inclination.  The 
assumed  C.G.  is  S,  and  the  axis  gg  is  taken  through  S  for  con- 
venience distance  r  from  00.  This  line  becomes  a  circular 
arc,  radius  r  in  the  distorted  figure.  Corresponding  points  in 
the  section  can  all  be  readily  fixed.  Thus  A'  is  obtained  by 
making  Scl  =  &j  and  O'A'  =  OA.  Several  water-lines,  i,  2,  3 
and  4,  covering  the  range  of  displacement  are  used.  The 
summation  of  planimeter  readings  to  radial  line  z  is  then 
divided  by  the  summation  of  the  planimeter  readings  to  water- 
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line  I,  and  the  result  is  multiplied  by  r.  This  gives  the  distance 
of  the  C.B.  of  the  displacement  up  to  No.  i  W.L.  from  the  axis 

00,  and  the  distance  from  the  line  through  S  is  at  once  found. 
Similarly  for  water^ines  2,  3  and  4.     The  displacements  up  to 

1,  2, 3  and  4  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  summation  of  the 
planimeter  readings  by  the  proper  multiplier.  The  above  results 
will  enable  a  cross  curve  of  stability  to  be  drawn  in  on  a  base 
of  displacement  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  this  particular  angle. 

This  is  a  method  which  is  available  when  a  planimeter 
but  not  an  integrator  is  available,  which  is  often  the  case,  as 
it  is  only  in  large  drawing  offices  that  one  finds  this  latter 
expensive  instrument.  The  method  involves  a  very  large 
amount  of  drawing  work  in  drawing  in  all  the  distorted 
sections  at  each  angle  considered,  but  the  labour  is  much 
less  than  formerly  as  Tchebychefif  sections  can  be  used  by 
which  the  number  of  sections  is  much  reduced.  Students 
are  strongly  recommended  as  an  exercise  to  work  out  one 
cross  curve  by  this  method,  if  they  have  a  planimeter,  as  a 
check  on  other  methods  that  may  have  been  employed.  It 
will  be  found  a  most  fascinating  drawing  exercise. 

6.  Tabular  Method  of  calonlating  Stability.— The 
following  method  of  obtaining  a  cross-curve  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  to  employ ;  the  whole  of  the  work  being  arranged 
in  tabular  form  and  TchebychefTs  rule  being  used,  the  fore 
and  aft  integration  is  easily  performed  by  addition.  Take  the 
complete  body  of  a  ship,  inclined  as  shown  in  Fig.  8ic,  the 
axis  AA  being  perpendicular  to  the  new  water-line,  and  prefer- 
ably always  taken  through  the  same  spot  in  the  middle  line, 
say,  the  intersection  of  the  M.L.  and  the  L.W.L.  It  is  the 
practice  at  Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co.,  Clydebank,  to  use 
this  method  as  an  independent  check  against  the  results  of  the 
Integrator,  and  the  tabular  form  reproduced  in  Table  IV.*  is 
given  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Luke.  Tcheby- 
chefFs  10  ordinate  rule  is  used  for  the  fore  and  aft  integration. 
In  the  case  given,  the  water-lines  are  placed  3'  6"  apart,  the 
lowest  one  being  tangential  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  bilge. 
For  each  water-line  the  moment  of  the  area  of  water-plane 

>  See  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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about  A  A  is  i[/y.  dx~j{yf.  dx\,  and  the  area  of  the  water-plane 
is  \jy .  dx+jy.  dx\  Thus,  for  No.  4  W.L.  the  sum  of  ordinates 
port  and  starboard  side  is  296*5,  and  this  is  a  function  of  the 
area  of  the  plane.  As  regards  moment  about  AA,  the  starboard 
side  sum  of  squares  is  in  excess  of  the  port  side  by  980, 
which  is  therefore  a  function  of  the  moment  of  the  plane  on 
the  starboard  side.  These  functions  are  converted  into  area 
and  moment,  giving  15,860  square  feet  and  26,316  (square  feet 
X  feet).  These  are  obtained  in  the  first  part  of  the  table  for 
all  the  water-lines  considered  necessary.  In  the  second  portion, 
the  areas  and  moments  of  water-lines  are  integrated  vertically 
to  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  water-lines  successively  as  shown.  The  sum 
of  functions  of  areas  are  turned  into  tons  displacement ;  thus,  at 
2  W.L. :  displacement  in  tons  =  19,875  X  5  X  3*5  X  ^  =  662 
tons.  The  sum  of  functions  of  moments  are  turned  into 
moment;  thus,  at  2  W.L.  moment  in  foot  tons  =  165,735  x  J 
X  3'S  ^  M  =  5524-  The  division  5524-4-662  =  8-35  feet, 
which  gives  the  distance  of  the  C.B.  of  the  displacement  to 
No.  3  W.L.  on  the  starboard  side  of  A  A,  and  thus  one  spot 
on  the  cross-curve  at  30°  is  obtained,  viz.  8*35  feet,  at  a  dis- 
placement of  662  tons.  If  the  moment  on  the  port  side  is  in 
excess  for  any  W.L.,  that  is  then  made  negative.  Thus,  for 
Nos.  6,  7,  8  in  the  table  the  port  side  is  in  excess.  Similarly, 
when  integrating  the  water-lines  forward  and  aft,  if  the  section 
crosses  the  axis  AA,  the  ordinate  is  given  a  negative  value.  This, 
of  course,  will  Qccur  more  frequently  as  the  angle  gets  larger. 

Tangent  to  a  Cross-carve. — If,  as  is  usual,  the  cross- 
curves  are  drawn  to  represent  righting  levers  on  base  of  tons 
displacement,  the  tangent  at  any  point  on  a  cross-curve  has  an 

inclination  6  to  the  base  line  given  by  tan  ^  =    \^  .     If  now 
M  b  the  righting  moment  in  foot-tons.  GZ  =  ^.  so  that- 

^"  ^  "  dvAyi)  "  w  •  ^w  "  w» "  \\\d\w  "  w/ 
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Now,  d\A  is  the  increment  of  moment  due  to  increment  of 

layer  iAV,  so  that  ^rjj:  is  the  distance  of  the  C.G.  of  radial 

plane  from  ST  =  %g^  say.      Therefore  tan  tf  =  fyCS^  —  GZ). 

S^  is  the  same  distance  from  ST  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
radial  plane  we  are  dealing  with,  cutting  off  the  displacement 
at  which  we  are  drawing  the  tangent 

If  ri,  r%  are  ordinates  of  radial  plane  on  immersed  and 
emerged  sides  respectively,  then  with  our  usual  notation — 

^      ^  Rr.^ri^dx 

on  the  immersed  side.  These  can  readily  be  picked  up  on 
the  Barnes's  tables.  If  5f  >  GZ,  and  g  is  to  the  right  of  S, 
then  tan  0  is  positive ;  if  S^  is  to  the  left  of  S,  tan  0  is  negative. 
If  SO  is  <  GZ,  tan  0  is  negative.  These  tangents  must  be  set 
off,  having  in  view  the  scales  that  are  used  for  righting  levers 
and  for  displacement 

Dynamical  Stability. — The  amount  of  work  done  by 
a  force  acting  through  a  given  distance  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  force  and  the  distance  through  which  it  acts. 
Thus,  a  horse  exerting  a  pull  of  30,000  lbs.  for  a  mile  does — 

30,000  X  1760  X  3  =  158,400,000  foot-lbs.  of  work 

Similarly,  if  a  weight  is  lifted,  the  work  done  is  the  product  of 
the  weight  and  the  distance  it  is  lifted.  In  the  case  of  a 
ship  being  inclined,  work  has  to  be  done  on  the  ship  by  some 
external  forces,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  measiure  the 
work  done  by  reference  to  these  forces,  but  we  can  do  so  by 
reference  to  the  ship  herself.  When  the  ship  is  at  rest,  we 
have  seen  that  the  vertical  forces  that  act  upon  the  ship  are — 

(i)  The  weight  of  the  ship  acting  vertically  downwards 
through  the  centre  of  gravity ; 

(a)  The  buoyancy  acting  vertically  upwards  through  the 
centre  of  buoyancy ; 
these  two  forces  being  equal  in  magnitude.    When  the  ship  is 
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inclined,  they  act  throughout  the  whole  of  the  inclination. 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  raised,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is 
lowered.  The  weight  of  the  ship  has  been  made  to  move 
upwards  the  distance  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  raised,  and 
the  force  of  the  buoyancy  has  been  made  to  move  downwards 
the  distance  the  centre  of  buoyancy  has  been  lowered.  The 
work  done  on  the  ship  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  by  the 
rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity  added  to  the  force  of  the  buoyancy 
multiplied  by  the  depression  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy ; 


Work  done  on  the  ship  =  weight  of  the  ship  multiplied  hy  the 
vertical  separation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre 
of  buoyancy. 

This  calculated  for  any  given  angle  of  inclination  is  termed 
"  the  dynamical  stability "  at  that  angle,  and  is  the  work  that 
has  to  be  expended  on  the  ship  in  heeling  her  over  to  the 
given  angle. 

Moseley's  Formula  for  the  Dynamical  Stability 
at  any  Given  Angle  of  Inclination. — Let  Fig.  67  repre- 
sent a  vessel  heeled  over  by  some  external  force  to  the 
angle  0;  gy  g'  being  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  emerged 
and  immersed  wedges ;  gh,  g^K  being  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  new  water-line  WU.  The  other  points  in  the  figure  have 
their  usual  meaning,  BR  and  GZ  being  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  through  F. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
buoyancy  when  inclined  at  the  angle  B  is  B'Z. 

The  original  vertical  distance  when  the  vessel  is  upright 
is  BG. 

Therefore  the  vertical  separation  is — 

FZ-  BG 

and  according  to  the  definition  above — 

Pynamical  stability  =  W(B'Z  -  BG) 
where  W  s  the  weight  of  the  ship  in  tons. 

Now,  FZ  =  FR  +  RZ  =  B'R  +  BG .  cos  d 
Now,  using  V  for  the  volumes  of  either  the  immersed  wedge 
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or  the  emerged  wedge,  and  V  for  the  volume  of  displace- 
ment of  the  ship,  and  using  the  principle  given  on  p.  loo, 
we  have 

orB'R=.!^±^ 
Substituting  in  the  above  value  for  B'Z,  we  have — 

.-.  the  dynamical)          \v  X  (gh -k- f^V)  ^ 

stability        5  =  ^L V ^^(^  -  *^°^  ^^J 

which  is  known  as  MoseUy s  formula. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  is  very  similar  to  Atwood's 
formula,  and  it  is  possible  to  calculate  it  out  for  varying 
angles  by  using  the  tables  in  Barnes'  method,  of  calculating 
stability.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  the  dynamical 
stability  of  a  ship  at  any  angle  much  more  readily  if  the 
curve  of  statical  stability  has  been  constructed,  and  the 
method  adopted,  if  the  dynamical  stability  is  required,  is  as 
follows : — 


The  dynamical  stability  of  a  ship  at  any  given  angle 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  curve  of  statical 
stability  up  to  that  angle  (the  ordinates  of  this  curve 
being  the  actual  righting  moments). 

Referring  to  Fig.  67,  showing  a  ship  heeled  over  to  a  cer- 
tain angle  0,  imagine  the  vessel  still  further  heeled  through  a 
very  small  additional  angle,  which  we  may  call  dd.  The  centre 
of  buoyancy  will  move  to  B"  (the  student  should  here  draw  his 
own  figure  to  follow  the  argument).  B'B"  will  be  parallel  to 
the  water-line  W'L',  and  consequently  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
will  not  change  level  during  the  small  inclination.  Drawing  a 
vertical  B"Z'  through  B",  we  draw  GZ',  the  new  righting  arm, 
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perpendicular  to  it  Now,  the  angle  ZGZ'  ==  dd,  and  the  ver- 
tical separation  of  Z  and  71 »  GZ  X  dO.  Therefore  the  work 
done  in  inclining  the  ship  from  the  angle  0  to  the  angle  B  -{- dB 
is — 

Wx  (GZ.^) 

Take  now  the  curve  of  statical  stability  for  this  vessel.  At 
the  angle  0  the  ordinate  is  GZ.  Take  a  consecutive  ordinate 
at  the  angle  0  +  ^.  Then  the  area  of  such  a  strip  =  GZ  X  ^9 ; 
but  this  multiplied  by  the  displacement  is  the  same  as  the 
above  expression  for  the  work  done  in  inclining  th^  vessel 
through  the  angle  dd,  and  this,  being  true  for  any  small  angle 
dd^  is  true  for  all  the  small  angles  up  to  the  angle  0.  But  the 
addition  of  the  work  done  for  each  successive  increment  of 
inclination  up  to  a  given  angle  is  the  dynamical  stability  at 
that  angle,  and  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  such  strips  of  the  curve 
of  statical  stability  as  we  have  dealt  with  above  is  the  area  of 
that  curve  up  to  the  angle  0.  Therefore  we  have  the  dynamical 
stability  of  a  ship  at  any  given  angle  of  heel  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  ordinary  curve  of  statical  stability  up  to  that  angle, 
multiplied  by  the  displacement 

To  illustrate  this  principle,  take  the  case  of  a  floating  body 
whose  section  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  which  floats  with 
its  centre  in  the  siuface  of  the  water.  The  transverse  meta- 
centre  of  this  body  must  be  at  the  centre  of  the  circular  section. 
Let  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  be  at  G,  and  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  be  at  B.  Then  for  an  inclination  through  90^ 
G  will  rise  till  it  is  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  will  always  remain  at  the  same  level,  so  that  the 
dynamical  stability  at  90**  =  W  x  GM. 

Now  take  the  curve  of  statical  stability  for  such  a  vessel. 
The  ordinate  of  this  curve  at  any  angle  0  =  W  x  GM  .  sin  0, 
and  cbnsequently  the  ordinates  at  angles  15°  apart  will  be 
W  .  GM  .  sin  o®,  W  .  GM  .  sin  15^  and  so  on ;  or  0*258 
W.GM,  0-5  W.GM,  0707  W.GM,  0866  W.GM,  0-965 
W.GM,  and  W.GM.  If  this  curve  is  set  out,  and  its  area 
calculated,  it  will  be  found  that  its  area  is  W  x  GM,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  dynamical  stability  up  to  90^  as  found  above. 

p 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  angular  mterval  should  not  be 
taken  as  degrees,  but  should  be  measured  in  circular  measure 
(see  p.  90).     The  circular  measure  of  is**  is  0*2618. 

The  dynamical  stability  at  any  angle  depends,  therefore, 
on  the  area  of  the  curve  of  statical  stability  up  to  that  angle ; 
and  thus  we  see  that  the  area  of  the  curve  of  stability  is  of 
importance  as  well  as  the  angle  at  which  the  ship  becomes  un- 
stable, because  it  is  the  dynamical  stability  that  tells  us  the 
work  that  has  to  be  expended  to  force  the  ship  over.  For  full 
information  on  this  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
"  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,"  by  Sir  W.  H.  White,  and  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed's  work  on  the  "  Stability  of  Ships." 

Mr.  Hok'B  Method  of  obtaining  a  Curve  of  Sta- 
bility.— ^In  this  method  the  ordinary  planimeter  is  used,  and 
as  the  use  of  curves  through  various  spots  obtained  is  a  feature 
of  the  method,  the  work  is  readily  checked  as  one  proceeds. 
The  method  first  obtains  the  curve  of  dynamical  stability  for 
a  given  displacement,  and  then  from  this  curve  the  curve  of 
statical  stability  is  deduced  The  former  curve  is  the  integral 
of  the  latter,  and  so  the  latter  is  the  differential  of  the  former. 
That  is,  if  H  is  the  dynamical  stability  at  angle  tf,  then — 


„=/;. 


"W. GZ.de    and    GZ=^--^- 


Take  the  body  prepared  with  the  sections  on  both  sides  in 
the  ordinary  way  inclined,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8ic.  Then,  by 
means  of  the  planimeter,  we  can  determine  the  displacement 
up  to  the  various  dotted  water-lines,  and  so  construct  a  curve 
of  displacement.  A  line  parallel  to  the  base  line  and  distance 
away  equal  to  the  displacement  V,  is  drawn  as  shown,  and  this 
gives  the  draught  at  which  we  shall  cut  off  the  displacement 
required,  and  for  which  we  desire  the  righting  lever.  The 
area  of  ^w/ divided  by  a// gives  the  distance  of  the  CB.  below 
W.L.,  so  that  wb  =  cwl-r-wL  The  area  owl  is  readily 
obtained  by  the  planimeter.  Now,  G  being  the  assumed 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  F  the  new  C.B.,  B  being 
the  CB.  when  upright,  the  dynamical  stability  =  W(B'Z-BG), 
and  B'Z  —  BG  can  be  readily  found  by  measurement     By 
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repeating  this  for  a  number  of  angles,  a  curve  of  dyna- 
mical stability  can  be  drawn,  observing  that  the  W  portion 
can  be  left  out,  being  constant  all  through.     If  ^  be  such 


that  H  =  W  .^,  arid  ^10,  ^,  ^,  eta,  be  the  values  at  lo* 
2o^  30^  etc.,  and  GZjo,  GZao,  etc.,  be  the  values  of  the  righting 
arm  at  lo**,  20°,  etc.,  then  at  10°  we  have — 


ky,  =  ^.  (o-i74S)(S  X  o  +  8  X  GZjo  -  GZ^ 
(o'i745  is  the  cm.  of  lo*') 

and         A»  =  3(o*i745)(o  +  4X  GZ10  +  GZ^) 

By  these  two  equations  GZio  and  GZ^o  can  be  obtained.  Also 
^  =  f (o-i745)(o+3  GZio  +  3  GZao  +  GZ«),  and  GZ,o  and  GZ, 
being  known  GZ^  is  found.  Thus  values  of  GZ  can  be  deter- 
mined and  the  ordinary  curve  of  stability  drawn  in  for  the 
given  displacement  and  assumed  C.G.  (For  all  practical 
purposes  A^o  =  ^GZio  X  0-1745,  seemg  that  the  ordinary  curve 
of  stability  is  straight  near  the  origin.)  This  can  be  done  for 
other  assumed  displacements,  and  so  a  set  of  cross-curves 
drawn  in  for  constant  angles  on  a  base  of  displacement,  as 
already  explained.  All  these,  of  course,  assume  a  constant 
position  for  the  CG.,  and  if  at  any  displacement  another 
position  of  the  C.G.  has  to  be  allowed  for,  GG'  sin  0  is  added 
or  subtracted,  according  as  the  new  G'  is  below  or  above  the 
old  G. 
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Stability  of  Self-righting  Lifeboats.— The  stability  of 
these  boats  offers  several  points  of  interest  The  properties  of 
luch  boats  are — 

(i)  Very  large  watertight  reserve  of  buoyancy,  which 
renders  the  boat  practically  unsinkable. 

(2)  The  water  shipped  is  automatically  cleared. 

(3)  The  loss  of  stability  due  to  shipping  water  is  not 

sufficient  to  cause  instability. 

(4)  The  boat  is  unstable  when  upside  down. 

(i)  For  this  the  ends  of  the  boat  have  great  sheer,  and  the 
ends  are  filled  in  with  air-cases  or  tanks.  These  cases  are  also 
placed  under  the  deck  and  at  the  sides  between  the  deck  and 
seats  (see  Fig.  8id).  The  cases  are  in  such  numbers  that  even 
if  some  are  broached  there  would  still  be  a  sufficient  buoyant 
volume  left. 

The  large  buoyant  volume  at  the  ends  gives  great  lifting 
power  to  the  boat  when  encountering  a  sea. 

(2)  The  deck  of  the  boat  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
water-line,  and  in  this  deck,  passing  through  to  the  bottom,  are 
eight  tubes  with  automatic  freeing  valves^  which  allow  water  to 
pass  down,  but  not  up.  These  are  adjusted  so  as  to  drop 
down  with  a  small  pressure  of  water  above.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  boat  will  soon  cause  any  water  on  the  deck  to 
be  discharged. 

The  deck  falls  towards  midships,  and  has  a  "  round  dovm,** 
so  that  water  will  flow  to  the  valves. 

(3)  Shipping  water  on  the  deck  has  two  effects  on  the 
stability,  viz. — 

(a)  Will  raise  the  C.G.  due  to  added  weight 
(If)  Will  make  the  virtual  C.G.  higher  than  the  actual  C.G. 
with  the  added  water,  because  of  the  free  surface. 

(Rise  of  G  s  7^  where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of 

free  surface,  and  V  is  volume  displacement  with 

added  water). 
In  order  that  these  two  effects  may  not  render  the  boat 
unstable — 

ii.)  An  iron  keel  is  fitted  to  pull  C.G.  down ; 
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(ii.)  The  ends  remain  intact,  so  that  the  lost  moment  of 
inertia  i  shall  not  be  too  great. 

The  GM  in  this  extreme  condition  should  be  positive,  or 
otherwise  when  the  boat,  after  capsizing,  came  back  to  the  up- 
right she  would  again  capsize,  owing  to  the  water  on  the  deck. 

This  GM  will,  however,  only  be  small,  and  as  the  water- 
level  falls  the  i  will  reduce  considerably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  side  tanks,  and  the  water  becoming  less  in  quantity  also 
helps  matters. 


•  Pio.  8xs. 

(4)  This  instability  when  upside  down  ii  the  property 
known  as  self-righting.  In  this  condition,  let  F,  M'  be  CB. 
and  metacentre  respectively,  and  G  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Then  G  must  be  nearer  the  keel  than  M'. 

The  buoyancy  being  provided  largely  by  the  ends,  B'  will 
be  a  good  way  from  keel,  G  is  also  near  keel  owing  to  iron 
keel;  therefore  B'G  is  large.  Again,  FM'  is  not  large,  because 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  provided  largely  by  the  ends ;  therefore 
we  get  M'  below  G,  and  the  boat  is  unstable. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  boat  should  have  a  curve  of 
stability  as  ABC,  Fig.  8te,  the  only  positions  of  equilibrium 
being  at  upright  and  i8o^  If  the  curve  of  stability  were  like 
ADFC,  there  would  be  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  at  F, 
which  would  not  be  desirable.  If  the  curve  were  as  AEC, 
then  the  equilibrium  at  180^  would  be  stable. 

These  boats  are  tested,  when  fully  equipped,  with  mast  up 
and  sail  set,  by  immersing  to  the  gunwale  by  weights  to  repre- 
sent men.  The  boat  is  then  turned  upside  down  by  a  chain 
attached  to  a  crane.  The  chain  is  then  slipped^  when  the  boat 
should  return  to  the  upitght  position. 
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In  Fig.  8  ID  the  boat  is  of  the  type  with  a  drop  keel^  and 
provision  b  made  for  water  ballast.  There  are  eight  automatic 
freeing  valves. 

Stability  of  Sailing  VoBsels— Power  to  carry  saiL— 
For  comparative  purposes  the  sail  area  is  taken  as  the  "plain" 
or  ''working"  sail,  and  this  is  assumed  all  braced  fore  and 
aft.  This  sail  for  a  ship  would  include  "  jib/'  "  fore  and  main 
courses,"  "driver,"  three  "topsails,"  and  three  ''topgallant 
sails."  The  centre  of  effort  is  assumed  as  the  C.G.  of  the  area 
of  these  sails.  The  centre  of  lateral  resistance  of  the  water  is 
taken  as  the  C.G.  of  the  middle  line  area.  The  couple  heeling 
the  ship  is  caused  by  the  resultant  of  the  wind  pressure  and 
the  fluid  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship.  If  A  is 
area  of  sails  in  square  feet,  p  is  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square 
foot,  h  the  vertical  distance  between  the  C.E.  and  the  C.L.R., 
and  9  the  angle  of  heel,  then  the  moment  of  the  couple  heeling 

the  ship  is'^ ,  and  this  equals  the  moment  of  stability 

W  X  CM  X  sin  ft  Taking  for  comparative  purposes  a  pressure 
of  I  lb.  per  square  foot  (equivalent  to  a  wind  of  about  fourteen 
knots). 

I        WxGM 

This  is  termed  the  power  to  cany  scdl,  and  is  a  measure  of  the 
stiffness  of  a  ship.  The  greater  this  is,  the  less  a  given  vessel 
will  incline  under  a  given  wind.  Sailing  merchant  vessels 
have  a  value  i  a  to  20 ;  the  sloops  in  the  Navy,  la  to  15 ;  smaller 
values  are  usual  in  sailing  yachts,  as  the  crew  have  an  influence 
on  the  heel  by  going  over  to  the  leeward  side. 

If  a  curve  of  wind  moment  be  constructed  on  base  of 
angle  and  plotted  on  the  curve  of  stability  (ordinates  repre- 
senting righting  moments),  where  the  two  cross  will  represent 
where  the  stability  equals  the  heeling  moment,  and  this  is  the 
an^e  of  steady  Aeel—in  Fig.  8 if  this  is  lo^  The  area  of  sail 
projected  on  to  the  vertical  plane  is  A  X  cos  $,  and  the  lever 
of  the  moment  is  i^  X  cos  0,  so  that  the  heeling  moment  is 
^.A.A,cos^6,  and  from  this  a  curve  can  be  drawn  as  AD, 
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Fig  8 IF.    It*  now  the  ship  is  supposed  upright  and  exposed 
to  a  sudden  squall,  the  work  done  by  the  wind  will  be  the  area 


under  the  wind  moment  curve.  The  work  done  to  any  angle 
by  the  stability  will  be  the  area  under  the  curve  of  stability. 
At  the  angle  of  steady  heel,  the  former  is  in  excess  by  the 
amount  OAB,  and  the  ship  will  heel  over  until  the  area  OAB 
is  equal  to  the  area  BEF.  If  the  wind  remains  constant,  the 
ship  will  eventually  settle  to  the  angle  of  steady  heel — in  this 
case  lo^.  The  area  BEDF  above  the  wind  curve  is  thus  the 
reserve  the  vessel  has  against  further  wind  pressure,  and  this 
area  is  termed  the  "  reserve  of  dynamical  stability,^* 

If  a  ship  is  struck  by  a  squall  at  the  moment  of  complet* 
ing  a  roll  to  windward,  say  lo**,  the  wind  moment  and  the 
stability  of  the  ship  both  act  together  in  taking  the  vessel  to 
the  upright,  the  work  being  represented  by  the  area  OAEF, 

G 


60  70 


Fig.  8iG.  It  is  only  after  passing  the  upright  that  the  stability 
acts  against  the  wind,  and  the  ship  must  heel  to  an  angle  29^, 
such  that  the  area  FEABO  is  equal  to  the  area  BCG.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  a  sailing  vessel  with  a  low  curve  of  stability,  like 
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the  Captiun  (Fig.  68),  may  have  insufficient  reserve  of  dynamical 
stability,  and  under  the  above  circumstances,  might  be  blown 
right  over.     Mr.  Wall,  I.N.A., 
19 14,  introduced  this  principle 
into  ordinary  ship  calculations. 
Heel  produced  by  Gun 
Fire'  (Fig.  8ih).— This  problem 
has    to    use    the    principle    of  \ 
momentum.     If  w  and  W  be 
the  weights  of  projectiles  (and 
powder)  and  the    ship  respec- 
tively, V  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile, then  on  firing,  the  C.G.  Fks.  sih. 
of  ship  will  have   a  backward 

velocity  of  V,  and  if  I  is  the  impulsive  reaction  of  the  water 
at  rather  less  than  half  draught,  we  have  the  equation — 

I  =— -.V .  V. 

i  g 

w  W 

- .  V  being  the  momentum  of  the  shot,  and  —  .V  that  of  the  ship. 

The  angular  momentum  of  the  ship  is  — .  >^  .^,  and  this 

has  to  be  equated  to  the  moment  of  momentum  causing  the 
rotation  or — 


from  which- 


2..0A  +  ..HG=|.^.^ 


-.z/.AH 


.- 
'  g 


•('■S+v.hg) 


V  is  practically  negligible,  so  that — 

g  g      _^ 

T  =  ^a/  — -.  from  which  >P  can  be  found. 

The  initial  kinetic  energy  of  the  ship  is  J .  W .  >P  .(jA ,  and 
if  fl  is  the  angle  of  heel  this  is  equated  to  the  dynamical 
•  Sec  Chap.  XII.  on  The  Rolling  of  Ships  for  the  definitions  of  T  and  k. 
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stability  at  $  supposing  resistances  are  neglected,  i.e. 

i.W.m.0', 
regarding  the  curve  of  stability  a  straight  line. 

o,  ,  =  -  .?LAH..^_  =  -  .!^A^circular  a.easure 

^!^.^-^^.i8o  degrees. 
""W  w.^.T 

As  an  example,  take  a  case  in  which  8  guns  are  fired  on  the 
broadside  25  feet  above  water,  H  being  13  feet  below  water, 
fe;=  iioo  lbs.,  velocity  of  discharge  3000  fs.,  G.M.  5  feet, 
displacement  18,000  tons,  T  =  8  seconds. 

_     ,  iioo  X  3000  X  3^  X  8  X  180 

•  m  degrees  =  .^^^  x  18,000  x  S  X  322  x  8 
=  3 J  degrees  nearly. 
^;ftf/w///.— Determine  the  heel  caused  by  6ring  slmultaneoasly  4  guns 
at  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1600  feet  per  second,  the  weight  of  projectile  and 
powder  being  2375  lbs.,  the  height  of  guns  above  centre  of  lateral 
resistance  being  30  ft.,  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  6  seconds,  and  the 
metacentric  height  4^  feet.     Displacement  of  ship  10,000  tons. 

Am,  4i  degree!. 

Angle  of  Heel  of  a  Vessel  when  Turning.— On  put- 
ting a  vessel's  rudder  over  the  pressure  on  the  rudder  which 

acts  below  the  centre  of  lateral 
resistance  tends  to  heel  the 
-.-  vessel  inwards.  This  inward 
heeling  is  very  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  destroyers,  in  which  the 
rudder  area  is  relatively  large. 
In  ordinary  ships  this  is  only 
^^^'  ^^  *•  of  short  duration,  and  when  the 

the  vessel  gets  on  the  circle,  an  outward  heel  is  caused  by  the 
centrifugal  action,  which  acts  above  the  centre  of  lateral 
resistance  (C.L.R.).  The  moment  caused  by  the  product  of 
the  centrifugal  force  and  the  distance  of  the  C.G.  from  the 
C.L.R.  is  the  moment  causing  the  heel,  and  this  is  equated  to 
the  moment  of  stability  at  angle  0.  This  0  is  determmed. 
The  centrifugal  force  Q  caused  by  a  weight  W  tons  moving 
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W  »• 

in  a  circle  radius  R  feet  at  speed  v  feet  per  second  is  —  *  n-i 

W  f^ 

and  the  moment  of  the  couple  causing  heel  is  —  •  ^  •  ^*    This 

is  equated  to  the  moment  of  stability  at  angle  0^  viz.  W.  GM 
sin  tf,  or — 

The  features  therefore  which  lead  to  a  large  heel  when  turning 
are  (i)  high  speed,  {2)  small  turning  circle,  and  (3)  small 
metacentric  height 

Example, — A  vessel  whose  tactical  diameter  is  463  jrds.  at  a  point  on 
her  circular  turn  has  a  speed  of  15  knots,  the  draught  being  27  ft.  and  the 
metacentric  height  3*5  ft    Approximate  to  the  angle  of  h^. 

In  this  case  V  s  15,  R  s  695  fL   4/  s  13  ft.  abotat     GM  =  3i  ft. 

.-.  sin  «  =  0088  .|^. i^  -  O-I06,  and  #  =  6^ 

W  3  5  .     , 

Metaeentrlo  Height  when  inclined  about  an  Axis 
inclined  at  an  Angle  a  with  the  longitudinal  Middle 
Line  Plane. — ^We  first  have  to 
find  the  moment  .of  inertia  of 
the  waterplane  about  an  axis 
inclined  to  the  principal  axes 
OX  and  OY,  viz.  OZ  in  Fig.  81K. 
O  is  the  C.G.  of  waterplane. 

Drawing  as  in  figure. 

I«=28AxDQ*where«A 
is  an  element  of 
area 

Bs  28A(j^  cos  a  —  jc  sin  of 
s=  28A(/  cos"  a  +  dp*  sin*  a  —  2xy  sin  a  cos  a) 
The  last  term  vanishes  on  summation  since  the  axes  are 
through  the  C.G.  of  plane. 

.%I  =  cos«  a/y.dA  +  sin*  a/a*.dA 
=  It .  cos*  a  +  I^.  sin*  a 
/.  BM.  =  BM, .  cos^  a  +  BM,. .  sin*  a 
also  BG  =5  BG .  (cos*  a  +  sin*  a)  since  cos*  a  +  sin*  a  =  1 
••.  GM.  =  GM, .  cos*  a  +  GM^ .  sin*  a. 


Fig.  81K. 
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RxampU.-^K  box-shaped  vessel  is  80'  long,  20'  wide  and  floats  at  a 

draught  of  water  of  10'.    Find  the  value  of  the  distance  between   the 

centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  metacentre  for  inclinations  about  an  axis 

,  coincident  with  a  diagonal  of  the  rectangular  waterplane.    (Honours  B,  t^ 

In  tbia^case — 

^^      a  =  tan->  ) 

•in*  a  =  ^,  cos*  a  =  U 
BM^  =  3-33,    BM^  =  53-33 
/.  BM«  =  (3-33  X  H)  +  (53-33  X  A)  =  6-27  feet. 

Examples  to  Chaptir  V. 

I.  A  two-masted  cruiser  of  5000  tons  displacement  has  its  centre  of 
gravity  at  two  feet  above  the  water-line.  It  is  decided  to  add  a  military 
top  to  each  mast.  Assuming  the  weight  of  each  military  top  with  its  guns, 
men,  and  ready-ammunition  supply  to  be  12  tons,  with  its  centre  of  gravity 
70  feet  above  the  water-line,  what  will  be  the  eflfect  of  this  diange  on— 
(i)  The  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel  ? 

(2)  The  maximum  range  of  stability,  assuming  the  present  maximum 
range  is  90^,  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  this  point  inclined 
at  45°  to  the  base-line  ? 
(Scale  used,  ]  inch  =  i^,  )  inch  =  ^  foot  GZ.) 

Ans,  (i)  Reduce  0325  foot,  assuming  metacentric  curve  horizontal ; 
(2)  reduce  range  to  about  86f,  assuming  no^hange  in  cross- 
y  curves  from  5000  to  5024  tons. 

y%.  The  curve  of  statical  stability  of  a  vessel  has  the  following  values  of 
GZ  at  angular  intervals  of  15°  :  o,  0*55,  I '03,  0*99,  0*66, 0*24,  and  —  0'20 
feet.  Determine  the  loss  in  the  range  of  stability  if  the  C.G.  of  the  ship 
were  raised  6  inches. 

Ans.  160. 

3.  Obtain,  by  direct  application  of  Atwood*s  formula,  the  moment  of 
stability  in  foot-tons  at  angles  of  30%  60%  and  ^%  in  the  case  of  a  prismatic 
vessel  140  feet  long  and  40  feet  square  in  section,  when  floating  with  sides 
vertical  at  a  draught  of  20  feet,  the  metacentric  height  being  2  feet. 

4.  A  body  of  square  section  of  20  feet  side  and  100  feet  long  floats  with 
one  face  horizontal  in  salt  water  at  a  draught  of  10  feet,  the  metacentric 
height  being  4  inches.     Find  the  dynamical  stability  at  45^. 

Ans,  171  foot-tons. 

5.  Indicate  how  far  a  vessel  having  high  bulwarks  is  benefited  by  them 
as  regards  her  stability.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  in  their  con- 
struction to  prevent  them  becoming  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of  safety  ? 

6.  Show  from  Atwood's  formula  that  a  ship  is  in  stable,  unstable,  or 
neutral  equilibrium  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below,  above,  or 
ouncidcnt  with  the  transverse  metacentre  resp>ectively. 

^7.  A  vessel  in  a  given  condition  displaces  4600  tons,  and  has  the  C.G. 
in  the  19-feet  water-line.  The  ordinates  of  the  cross-curves  at  this 
displacement,  with  the  C.G.  assumed  in  the  19-fect  water-line,  measure  as 
follows:  063,  1-38,  2-15,  206,  1-37,  0-56  feet  at  angles  of  15^  30°, 
45%  6o%  75**,  and  90®  respectively.  The  metacentric  height  is  2-4  feet. 
Draw  out  the  curve  of  stability,  and  state  (i)  the  angle  of  maximum 
stability,  (2)  the  angle  of  vanishing  stability,  and  (3)  find  the  dynamical 
stability  at  45°  and  90®. 

Ans.  (I)  50}°:  (2)  looi^;  (3)  3694*  9650  foot-tons. 
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8.  A  vessel  has/«melacent/ic  height  of  3a  feet,  ^^  the  curve  of  stability 
hasordinates  at  ij®,  36^  37!^,  45°.  and  6?  of  O'^,  I '^2,  2!o3,  1-65,  and 
—  0*075  feet  respectively.     Draw  out  this  curve,  and  state  the  angle  of 
maximam  staUlitj  and  the  angle  at  which  the  stability  vanishes. 
^  Ahs.  3Sl^  S9l* 

^  9.  A  vessel's  curve  of  stability  has  the  following  ordinates  at  angles  of 
C«5%  30%  45**!  ^°»  a^id  7S*»,  viz.  0*51,  0*97,  090,  053,  and  o'oB  feet 
respectively.     Estimate  the  influence  on  the  range  of  stability  caused  by 
lifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  0*3  foot 

Ans,  Reduce  nearlv  6**. 
ID.  A  square  box  of  18  feet  side  floats  at  a  constant  draught  of'^6  feet, 
the  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  water-line.  Obtain,  by  direct  drawing  or 
otherwise,  the  value  of  GZ  up  to  90°  at  say  6  angles.  Draw  in  the  curve 
of  statical  stability,  and  check  it  by  finding  its  area  and  comparing  that 
with  the  dynamical  stability  of  the  box  at  90^. 

(Dynamical  stability  at  90^  =  3  X  weight  of  box.) 

11.  A  vessel  fully  loaded  with  timber,  some  on  the  upper  deck,  starts 
from  the  St  Lawrence  River  with  a  list.  She  has  two  cross-bunkers  extend- 
ing to  the  upper  deck.  She  reaches  a  British  port  safelv,  with  cargo  undis- 
turbed, but  is  now  upright.     State  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this. 

12.  Show  by  reference  to  the  curves  of  stability  of  box-shaped  vessels 
on  p.  174  that  at  the  angle  at  which  the  deck  edge  enters  the  water  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  makes  the  maximum  angle  wiUi  the  base-line. 

13.  The  curve  of  stability  of  a  vessel  at  angles  of  15®,  30'',  45®,  60®, 
75^,  and  90^  shows  the  followmg  values  of  the  righting  arm,  viz.  0*22, 071, 
1*05,  1*02,  0*85,  and  0*56  feet  respectively,  the  metacentric  height  being 
8  inches  and  the  displacement  being  4500  tons.  Discuss  in  detail  tlie 
condition  and  behaviour  of  the  ship  if  200  tons  were  removed  from  a  hold 
17  feet  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

{Assume  thai  thi  cross-curves  from  4300  to  4500  tons  are  all  parallel  t9 

He-line,) 
A  vessel  of  1250  tons  displacement  has  its  centre  of  gravity  10)  feet 
keel.  The  stability  curve  (on  scale  \  inch  =  l°,  (  inch  =  ^  foot) 
ends  as  a  straight  line  at  ao^  slope  to  the  base  line,  the  range  being  80^. 
Find  the  alteration  in  metacentric  height  and  range  of  stability  due  to 
taking  in  30  tons  reserve  feed  water  3  feet  above  the  keel. 

Ans,  Increase  0*176  foot  in  GM. 
„        5°  in  range. 

15.  Show  that  for  a  wall-sided  vessel  inclined  to  an  angle  $— 

GZ  s  sin  0  (GM  +  IBM .  tan'  9) 
where  GM  and  BM  refer  to  the  upright  condition. 

16.  Show,  by  using  the  above  formula,  that  if  a  wall-sided  vessel  has  a 
negative  metacentric  height  she  will  loll  over  to  an  angle  ^  such  that — 

/      GM 
Un^=tV  ^-BM 

17.  Apply  the  answer  to  question  16  to  show  that  the  log  shown 
floating  b  Fig.  55  with  a  negative  G.M.  of  ?•  will  take  up  the  position 

comer  downwards  if  left  free. 

18.  A  box-shaped  vessel  is  100  feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  and  16  feet 
deep.  la  the  load  condition  the  freeboard  is  4  feet  and  the  metacentric 
height  is  6  feet.    In  the  light  condition  the  freeboard  is  10  feet  and  the 
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metaceutric  height  U  still  6  feet.  Compare  fully  the  stability  of  the  vessel 
in  these  two  conditions.  (This  should  be  treated  in  the  light  of  remarks 
on  p.  i8i.) 

19.  A  vessel  73  feet  long  floats  at  6  feet  draught  and  has  4)  feet  free- 
board, with  sides  above  water  vertical.  Determine  the  GZ  at  90^,  the  C.B. 
when  upright  being  3)  feet  above  keel,  the  C.G.  I  foot  below  water-line, 
the  half-ordinates  of  water-plane  being  0'8,  3*3,  5-4,  65,  6-8,  6*3,  5*1,  2*8, 
0*6,  and  the  displacement  loo  tons.  Ans,  +  067  foot. 

2a  A  prismatic  vessel  is  33  feet  broad,  13  feet  draught,  9  feet  freeboard, 
the  bilges  being  circular  arcs  of  6  feet  radius.    GM  is  a  feet. 

(i)  Obtain  the  first  part  of  curve  of  stability  by  formula  in  question 
15  above. 

(2)  Obtain  values  of  GZ  at  45^ and  72^  by  using  Barnes's  method,  using 

9^  angular  intervals. 

(3)  Obtain  GZ  at  90*^  by  direct  method. 
Thus  draw  in  the  complete  curve  of  stability. 

21.  In  the  above  vessel,  instead  of  the  sides  above  water  being  vertical, 
they  fall  in  from  i  foot  above  the  water-line  to  the  deck,  where  the  breadth 
is  24  feet  Obtain  the  complete  curve  of  stability  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  preceding  question. 

(The  curves  in  these  two  questions  *«re  given  in  the  author's  text-book 
on  '*  Warships,"  chap,  xix.) 

22.  In  obtaining  cross-curves  by  calculation  as  described  above,  if  9, 
tr*  are  volumes  of  emerged  and  immersed  wedges,  between  the  upright 
water-plane  and  the  radial  plane  through  O,  and  g^  A,  g',  k\  are  as  in  our 
ordinary  notation,  show  that  the  righting  lever  for  displacement  V  -f  tr*  *  « 
is  given  by — 

r  X  0;^4■^0^^ -V.OB  sin  $ 

V+»'-r 

so  that,  not  needing  to  correct  for  layer  to  get  the  displacement  V,  we  get 

for  example  of  Barnes's  method  in  this  c£ipter  a  lever  of  2*52  feet  at  ^ 

displacement  of  10,158  tons  and  angle  xcP,  * 

23.  In  using  the  integrator  for  stability  calculation,  the  "figure  8" 
method  is  frequently  emploved.  This  consists  in  using  the  displacement 
MWL  with  its  C.B.  B  as  a  basis,  and  running  round  sections  of  wedges  in 
direction    SL'L,    WWS.     By  this  means  the  integrator  adds  up  the 
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moments  of  wedges  and  subtracts  the  volumes.    If  w,  «/  are  displacements 
of  in  and  out  wedges,  the  displacement  to  WX'  is  W  -1-  (area  reading  X 
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proper  factor).    The  GZ  at  angle  #  and  displacement  W  +  to  -  tcr'  b 
given  by— 

(moment  reading  x  proper  factor)  -  (W  .  BS .  sin  9) 
{W  +  (area  reading  X  proper  £Eu:tor)} 

24.  A  box-shaped  vessel  420  feet  long,  73  feet  broad,  and  24  feet 
constant  draught  has  a  compartment  amid^ps  60  feet  lon^,  with  a  W.T. 
middle  line  bulkhead  extendbg  the  whole  depth.  Determme  the  angle  of 
heel  caused  by  the  vessel  being  bilged  on  one  side  abreast  this  bulkhead, 
the  C.G.  of  the  vessel  being  23  feet  above  the  keel. 

To  what  height  should  the  transverse  bulkheads  at  the  ends  of  the 
bilged  compartment  be  carried,  so  as  to  confine  the  water  to  this  part  of 
the  vessel? 

This  is  done  in  two  steps :  (i)  sinkage,  (2)  heel.     See  Fig.  81  l. 

„   ,.,     ,  ,  volume  lost  buoyancy      60x24x36         ©-^^ 

Bodily  sinkage  = .    >  t»/d       =  — ^— r — ^  =  » ^5  fe«t. 

^  *  area  mtact  W.P.  390  x  72  ^ 

I  of  intact  W.P.  about  middle\  _  ,    ,>.      *,j  .  1    c^    ^/:a  -  .-   .^/^  -z;^ 
line  |  =  A-3«>.72»  +  l. 60.36*  =  12,  130,560 

C.F.  from  middle  line  as  also\  _  ,.,^  g^. 
the  C.B.  I  -  I  12  leet 

L  of  intact  W.P.  about  axis\  _  ,^   ,,^  -/^^      ,^^^   ..    .tit** 
through  C.F.  I  =  12,  130,  560  -  (390 .  72 .  r  12*) 

=  12,  102,  560. 
Rise  of  C.B.  being  one-halH  _  _...  /.   , 
thebodUysinluige  |  =  092fcet. 

New  im  =    "    '^"'^^  =  167  feet 

420  X  72  X  24  ' 

Vertical  distance  between  G\  __  ,_   .  ^.«,  .   ./-.^      ^^.^ 
.     and  M' before  heeUng     /  =  " +092  +  16  7  -  23-0 
=  6'62  feet. 
The  vessel  must  heel  until  G  and  M'  are  in  the  same  vertical,  so  that* 
''~  ~  the  angle  of  heel, 

1*12 

tan  $  =  ^7^  =  o*i6    /.  $  =  90  nearly. 

The  height  of  bulkhead  =  24-0  +  I'Ss  +  (37*12  x  tan  $) 
=  318  feet  nearly. 

25.  Example  of  a  similar  nature  for  a  box  400  feet  by  75  feet  by  26  feet, 
midship  compartment  with  a  M.L.  bulkhead  50  feet  long.  C.G.  of  ship 
25  feet  from  keel. 

Am.  0  =  I2l°,  height  of  bulkhead,  36*23  feet. 

26.  Example  of  a  similar  nature  for  a  box  350  feet  by  60  feet  by  20  feet, 
michfaip  compartment  35  feet  with  a  M.L.  bulkhead.    G.M.  =r  8  feet. 

/      ^      ,  ^^''  •  =  6°,  height  of  bulkhead  24-19  feet. 

37.  A  pnsmaUc  vessel  100  ft.  long  has  a  transverse  section  formed  of  a 
rectangle,  height  10  ft.  breadth  20  ft.  resting  on  the  top  of  a  semicircle  of 
radius  10  ft.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  3  ft  above  the  keel  and  the  draught 
of  water  is  10  ft.  Find  the  volume  of  the  correcting  layer  andUie 
righting  moment  when  the  vessel  is  inclined  45^,  the  displacement  beinf 
constanL 

(B.rfE.  191 1.) 

This  18  an  excellent  example  to  show  the  application  of 
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Barnes'  method,  and  the  solution  is  accordingly  given  here- 
with,    (Fig.  8im). 

Taking  angular  mtervals  of  15°  we  have  the  following  for 


FlQ.  81M. 

the  first  part  of  the  combination  tables.  The  preliminary 
tables  are  not  necessary,  seeing  that  the  section  of  vessel  is 
constant 


Immersed  Wedge. 


Emerged  Wedge. 


IncU- 

oation 

of 
radial 

Ordl- 
nates. 

Squares. 

S.M. 

Pro- 
ducts. 

Ordi. 
nates. 

Squares. 

S.M. 

Products. 

plane. 

0 

10 

100 

I 

100 

10 

100 

I 

100 

15 

10-3 

106 

3 

318 

10 

100 

3 

300 

30 

11-5 

132 

3 

396 

10 

100 

3 

300 

45 

1414 

aoo 

I 

200 

10 

100 

I 

100 

IOI4 


800 


Layer  =  (1014  —  800)  X  ^  X  |  X  o'a6i7 
X  100  cubic  ft. 
—  g'4X3Xo'26i7Xioo 
16 
Area  of  radial  plane  =  100  x  24*i4. 
Thickness  of  layer  =  o'435  ^^ 


:  1050  cub.  ft. 


The  table  for  finding  the  uncorrected  moment  of  the 
wedges  is  as  follows :  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates,  on  immersed 
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and  emerged  sides  of  each  radial  plane  being  added  together 
before  putting  through  the  necessary  multipliers  to  satisfy 

a/jy .  cos  tf .  ^^ .  dO  (see  p.  191). 


Angle  of 
radial 
plane. 

Sums  of  cubes 
ofordinatea. 

&M. 

Products. 

Cos* 

(from  radial 

plane). 

Products. 

0 

IS 

30 

4S 

2,000 

2.093 
2,521 
3,828 

I 
3 
3 

I 

2,000 
6,279 

0966 

1,414 
5.440 

5:is 

17.982 

Uncorrected  moment  =  i7>98a  X  i  X  f  x  0-2617  X  100 
=5  58,750  cubic  ft  X  feet. 

The  C.G.  of  the  layer  is  on  the  immersed  side,  2  07  ft,  so  that 
the  layer  correction  is  1050  x  a'07  =  2170  cubic  ft  X  feet 
The  layer  has  to  be  subtracted,  seeing  that  immersed  wedge 
is  in  excess.  The  moment  is  accordingly  deducted.  The 
corrected  moment  is  therefore  58,750  —  2170  =  56,580,  which 
is  the  x'  X  A^  in  Atwood's  formula. 

V=  100  X  ^.100. I*  15,700  cubic  ft 
4 
B  below  W.L.  =  — .radius  =  4*25  ft 

.'.  BGis275  ft. 
"^'''+BGsintf. 


GZ  =  ' 


(G  below  B.) 
+  (375  X  0707) 


V 

^56^ 
i5>7oo 
•  =3'6  +  i'94  =  S'54  feet 

Righting  moment  —  ^^'^^^ 


35 


X  5*54  =  24,800  foot  tons. 
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TROCHOIDAL   WAVE   THEORY. 

Trochoidal  Wave  Theory. — All  the  observed  phenomena 
of  ocean  waves,  that  is,  waves  in  deep  water,  fit  in  so  well 
with  the  trochoidal  wave  theory  that  this  theory  is  generally 
accepted.  It  is  assumed  that  the  waves  traverse  an  ocean  of 
unlimited  extent  and  the  depth  of  water  in  relation  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  wave  is  sufficiently  great  so  that  this  also 
may  be  assumed  unlimited.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the 
depth  of  water  at  which  wave  motion  is  practically  negligible 


is  comparatively  small.  Sometimes  these  ideal  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  ocean  waves,  but  generally  several  series  of  waves 
are  superimposed  on  one  another  often  in  different  directions^ 
the  result  being  a  confused  sea.  It  is  necessary  in  considering 
the  subject  to  assume  a  single  series  of  waves. 

A  trochoid  is  the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  inside  a 
circle  when  the  circle  is  rolled  along  a  straight  line,  and  if  the 
circle  is  below  the  line  it  will  be  found  that  the  resulting  curve 
is  sharper  at  the  crest  than  at  the  trough  (Fig.  8 in).  If  the 
radius  of  the  rolling  circle  is  R  and  the  circle  rolls  along  the 
line  NpN,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  being  V,  and 
the  radius  of  the  point  P  within  the  circle  being  r,  then  P  traces 
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out  a  curve  which  is  a  trochoid.  The  length  from  crest  to 
crest  L  -  airR,  and  the  height  from  crest  to  trough  H  =  ar. 
In  Fig.  8 IN  OoPo  is  the  initial  position,  and  Q  is  the  angle  turned 
through  when  the  centre  of  the  circle  arrives  at  O,  and  the 
radius  at  OP.  Then  OoO  =  R .  d,  and  if  we  take  the  origin  at 
Po,  the  axis  of  :v  as  horizontal,  and  the  axis  of  y  as  vertical, 
then  the  co-ordinates  of  P  are  given  by 

^=R.d-rsin^  =  -^.^-?.sin^.     .    ^i) 

27r  2  ^   ' 

H       H. 

y  =  r-rcostf  = .costf.     .    •    .    (2) 

•  22  •     \  / 

As  P  moves  along  it  revolves  about  the  instantaneous 
centre  N,  so  that  PN  is  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  trochoid 
at  P. 

The  velocity  of  P  =  z/  is  given  by 

=  (R-rcos^)«.(fJ+(rsin^)V(^y 

=  (R«  +  r»«3Rrcostf)(a", 

where  «  is  the  angular  velocity  of  OP. 

Now  if  we  call  PN  =  «,  then  from  the  triangle  OPN  we 
have  «■  =  R*  +  r*  -  2Rr  cos  B, 

.\v  =  n.ia (3) 

Sub-TroohoidB.— For  the  trochoids  below  the  surface  the 
crests  and  troughs  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  at  the 
surface.  They  are  all  of  the  same  length  and  described  by 
the  same  diameter  of  rolling  circle.  The  variation  will  be  in 
the  position  of  the  rolling  line  and  in  the  length  of  the  radius 
arm  OP.  The  radius  arm  will  diminish  as  we  go  down,  and 
for  two  consecutive  trochoid  surfaces  the  distance  between  the 
lines  of  orbit  centres  will  be  the  same  as  the  distance  between 
the  rolling  lines. 

Let  the  two  adjacent  trochoids  be  those  through  P  and  P 
(Fig.  81  o),  the  rolling  lines  being  through  N  and  N',  and  the 
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lines  of  orbit  centres  through  O  and  O',^  being  measured  from 

some  datum  line  and  hy  being  as  shown. 

Then  for  continuity 
"P"  it  is  necessary  that  the 
water  shall  continually 
fill  the  space  between 
the  two  trochoids,  and 
if  V  is  the  velocity  at  P 
and  e  the  breadth  of 
the  stream,  then  the 
quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing will  equal  v  x  e^ 
and  since  v  =  fna,  we 

have  quantity  of  water  passing  =  ».  ^ .  c»,  and  this  must  be 

constant  all  along  the  stream  and  since  «  is  uniform. 


^"^^ 


Fig.  810. 


,  « .  ^  =s  constant . 


(4) 


Now  OP  is  parallel  to  O'P',  and  in  the  limit  PN  may  be 
taken  as  parallel  to  FN',  and  we  have — 

PQ  +  «  =  «'  +  NN' .  cos  <^  (PQ  =  ^  NN'  =  8y) 

qx  e  —  ri  —  n  +  hy ,  cos  j^ 

Le.  e  =  hn  +  ly  cos  <^  (»'  —  «=  8«) 

OT  n . c  =  n ,hn  -^r  n .hy  ,  cos  <^ 
Now  «« =  R«  +  f*  -  2Rr  cos  6 

/.  « .  8/1  =  r .  8r  —  R .  8r .  cos  0      (0  and  R  being  const  mt) 
also  «  cos  <^  =  R  -  r  cos  tf 

.-.  « .  ^  =  r .  Sr  -  R .  8r  cos  tf  +  R .  8y  -  r .  8y .  cos  tf 
=  r .  8r  +  R .  Sy  -  cos  tf  ( R .  8r  +  r .  8y) 

But  nc  is  constant  for  all  values  of  0,  and  in  order  that  this 
must  be  the  case — 

R.8r  +  r.Sy  =  0 

or  i.</r  =  -^-^ 

r  R 

Integrating,     log.  r  =  C  -  ^,  and  the  value    of    C    is 
obtained  by  making  r  =  r©  at  the  surface,  when  ^  =  o 
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•••  C  =  log.  r^ 
/.log,  r  -  log,  ro  =  -^ 
and  r-r^'^f^  {e  being  the  base  of  Naperian  logarithms)  (5) 

Thus  for  successive  values  of  y,  i^.  distances  below  the 
centres  of  the  rolling  circle  of  the  surface  trochoid,  we  can 
obtain  successive  values  of  r,  and  it  is  found  that  r  rapidly 
decreases  with  the  depth. 

Thus  for  a  wave  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  high — 


R  =  —  =  9'SS  and  r,  =  6 


From  (5)— 


log.  r  =  log.  ^0  -  ^  since  log.  ^  =  i 
or,  turning  into  ordinary  logarithms —  ^ 

log  r  =  log  To  -^. I (6) 

for  r^^  6  2LT\dy  =  2  log  r  =  7782  —  '091  =  '6872 

or  r  =  4*86 
and  similarly  for  ^  =  4,  6,  8         r  =  3*94,  3*19,  2*6. 

Take  a  wave  600  feet  long  and  40  feet  high.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  is 
only  about  7  inches,  and  at  a  depth  of  600  feet  the  diameter 
of  the  orbit  is  negligible. 

Wave  Formation. — We  can  turn  the  motion  of  the 
rolling  circle  into  a  wave  formation  by  impressing  on  the 
whole  a  backward  velocity  V.  Then  the  point  O  is  fixed  and 
points  as  P  revolve  with  a  constant  angular  velocity  <i>.  All 
such  points  as  P  revolving  in  circular  orbits  will  give  a  wave 
formation,  the  formation  travelling  with  a  velocity  V.  The 
particles  in  the  crest  will  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
wave  advance  and  particles  in  the  trough  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  wave  is  the  passage  of  motion  and  the  actual 
movement  of  the  water  is  small,  it  being  the  wave  form  which 
moves  along.  If  a  piece  of  wood  be  observed  floating  on  a 
wave  it  will  be  seen  to  oscillate  about  a  mean  position  all  the 
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while  the  wave  is  rapidly  moving  on.  Waves  may  be  created 
in  a  rope,  which  will  travel  along  the  rope,  while  it  is  evident 
that  the  rope  itself  does  not  travel. 

There  may  be  of  course  a  bodily  drift  of  the  whole  mass 
of  water  due  to  tides,  which  is  a  motion  on  which  the  wave 
formation  will  be  superimposed. 

The  turning  of  the  rolling  circle  movement  into  a  wave 
formation  by  impressing  on  it  a  constant  velocity  does  not 
affect  any  of  the  dynamical  relations  into  which  we  shall  have 
to  inquire. 

Line  of  Orbit  Centres  in  Relation  to  Still  Water 
Level. — Let  OoO  be  the  line  of  orbit  centres,  Fig.  8  in,  and  LL 
a  line  such  that  the  area  of  the  half  trochoid  P'F'M  equals  the 
area  below  LL,  LLP'M,  U,  LL  will  be  the  level  of  still  water. 

Area  of  half  trochoid  =  Ix.dy 

t  J  0 

=  f^(R^  -  r  sin  ^)  r  sin  «.fl» 

2 

This  must  equal  area  below  LL,  viz.  ^— 

7rR(r  -  a) 

where  a  is  distance  of  LL  below  the  line  of  orbit  centres 
from  which 

"=2^ <7) 

which  is  the  distance  below  the  line  of  orbit  centres  which  the 
trochoid  would  occupy  in  still  water.    See  also  Fig.  81Q. 

V 


Fig.  81F. 


Virtual  Gravity  and  Virtual  Upright.— The  particle 
P  revolving  in  its  circular  orbit  is  subject  to  the  following 
forces,  viz. : — 
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(i)  Gravity  =  »i.^  down  wards  (m  being  mass), 
(ii)  Centrifugal  force  in  the  line  OP  =  w .  r .  ca^ 

The  resultant  force  on  the  particle  must  be  normal  to  the 
surface,  the  surface  being  a  surface  of  equal  pressure,  />.  it 
will  act  in  the  line  NP  (Fig.  81  o).  The  triangle  OPN  is  there- 
fore the  triangle  of  forces,  and  the  forces  are  proportional  to 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  to  which  they  are  parallel,  or — 

»i .  r  .<!>'_  w  .^  _  w ./ 
~OP  ~  "■  ON  ""  PN 


Fig.  81Q. 

where  mf  is  the  resultant  force  in  the  direction  NP.     From  this 
we  obtain,  since  OP  =  r,  ON  =  R,  PN  =  «— 

'=1-' <«> 

and  ci)'  =  - 
R 

from  which  V*  =  ^ .  R  =  i^ .  L      Aince  -  =  —  )    (9) 

This  gives  the  speed  of  the  wave  in  foot  second  units,  for 
speed  in  knots  we  have — 

Vi«  =  r8L  or  V^  =  r34-v/L    .     .    (10) 

/in  (8)  is  termed  the  virtual  gravity^  because  the  particles  are 
acted  upon  by  /  instead  of  tiie  real  gravity  g,  f  changes  in 
magnitude  and  direction  all  along  the  wave,  being  always  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  trochoid  The  apparent  or 
virtual  weight  of  a  body  of  mass  m  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 

R  —  /*  R  4-  r 

wave  therefore  varies  from  mg ,  — - —  at  the  crest  to  mg . 

R  r 

in  the  trough.     For  a  wave  600  feet  long  and  30  feet  high  the 

variation  is  from  '841^  in  the  crest  to  1*15^  in  the  trough. 
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This  is  the  explanation  of  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  the 
tenderness  of  sailing  boats  on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  The  virtual 
weight  is  less  than  the  actual,  and  consequently  the  righting 
moment  at  any  an^le  of  inclination  is  less  on  the  crest  than  in 
still  water.  The  wmd  moment  causing  heel  is  not  affected,  and 
thus  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  a  boat,  of  sufficient  stiffness  in  smooth 
water,  is  liable  to  be  blown  over  to  a  large  angle  and  possibly 
capsize. 

The  virtual  gravity  will  act  at  right  angles  to  the  wave 
slope,  and  a  small  raft  will  always  tend  to  set  itself  normal  to 
the  wave  surface.  This  normal  at  any  particular  instant  is 
termed  the  virtual  upright.  For  a  ship  which  extends  well  into 
the  wave  the  virtual  upright  will  be  rather  different  from  that 
at  the  surface.  A  wave  surface  which  is  normal  to  each  of  the 
virtual  upright  positions  of  a  ship  in  a  wave  is  termed  the 
effective  wave  slope,  and  this  is  distinctly  flatter  than  the  actual 
surface  wave. 

Variation  of  Pressure  in  a  Wave.— For  the  fluid 
filaments  between  adjacent  trochoids  we  not  only  have  to 
satisfy  the  condition  of  continuity  but  also  the  condition  of 
lateral  equilibrium,  i^.  the  water  must  be  a  solid  mass  with  no 
cavities. 

For  continuity,  as  already  seen,  n,e  ==  constant.  Take  a 
small  cylinder  between  adjacent  trochoids  (Fig.  81  o),  of  cross 
section  a.  If  the  pressure  on  the  upper  face  is/,  and  on  the 
lower  face/  +  S/,  then — 

^^  w  ,      .     -       a,e  being  volume  w  =  weight 

8/.a  =  -  (a.^) ./  p^^  ^^,j  ^^gg 


=  y   a.^(£-^)from(8) 


w 


/.  increment  of  pressure  =  S/  =  w . « .  ^ 

and  since  ;i .  ^  is  constant  along  the  stream  the  increment  of 
pressure  8/  is  also  constant.  That  is  to  say,  since  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  is  constant,  on  each  of  the  sub-surfaces  the 
pressure  is  constant,  and  the  trochoidal  strip  is  capable  of 
forming  a  stream  of  continuous  flow. 
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The  area  of  a  trochoidal  strip  corresponding  to  lines  of 
rolling  circles  3y  apart  is  obtained  as  follows : — 

Area  of  element  abed  =s  e.h.     We  have  seen  that  v  ss  n.m 

dO     ^         ds 
=  «.~andr=- 

and  area  of  element  =^  n  .e.ld 

and  area  of  strip  =  /    n  .^.d$  =  2v  .n.e 

J  0 

This  is  equated  to  the  volume  of  The  corresponding  layer 
in  still  water,  viz.  a^rR  .  Sy^ 


/.  « .  if  =  R .  8^0 


Uf 


and  since  8/  =  — .  « .  ^  we  have  8/  =  «/ .  fyi 


R 


(f 


That  is  to  say,  the  increment  of  pressure  from  one  trochoidal 
surface  to  the  next  is  the  same  as  the  increment  between  the 
correspondmg  layers  in  still  water,  and  therefore  tJu  pressure  at 
any  point  in  a  trochoidal  wave  is  the  same  as  at  the  corresponding 
point  in  sfiil  water. 

This  is  a  very  important  result,  and  has  its  application  to  the 
case  of  the  buoyancy  of  a  ship  on  a  wave  when  considering  the 
strength  calculations  of  ships. 

Energy  stored  up  in  a  Wave.— The  particles  of  a  wave 
are  revolving  in  circular  orbits  each  with  a  lineal  velocity  <i> .  r, 
and  the  energy  due  to  this  motion  is  kinetic  energy.  The 
particles  are  also  lifted  above  the  level  they  occupied  in  still 
water,  which  is  potential  energy. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trochoidal  strip  is  in  the  line  of 
orbit  centres. 

For  area  of  element  =  n.e.^,  and  moment  about  the  line 
of  orbit  centres  distance  y  =  n,e.y.S$. 

.*.  centre  of  gravity  of  strip  from  datum  line 


Jn.e.y.dO  _Jy 


-9  smce  n.e  IS  constant 


Jn,e.de  JdO 
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I   r(i  -  co^  6). dO 
^  J  0 -.  ^ 

/-2jr 

//' 

I.  Kinetic  energy, — The  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  is — 
i  .  — .  « .  ^ . //d .  w' .  ^1  and  for  the  strip  w.ir .n,e .    - 


i 


2       Jf 
since  <«>  =  S" 


a.  Potential  energy 

z=zw.an.n.e.[-^=w.v.n.e.-    .      from  (7) 

so  that  the  energy  of  the  strip  is  half  kinetic  and  half  potential 
and  equals  2ir.«.^.  a/.  — . 

Substituting  for  n .e=  r.Sr  +  R.Sy 
^r.y-^.Sr 

r 
Energy  =  ?^(/^-rR')8r. 

For  the  whole  wave  this  has  to  be  integrated  from  the 
surface,  where  r  •=  ro  to  r  =  o 

fuf.  energy  = —^—j    (f^  -  rRyr 
=  l.«,.L.H«(^.-i) 
or  changing  sign,  since  energy  must  be  positive,  we  have — 
Energy  =  i.w.L.H«(^i  -  ^,) 

Since  ~  is  small,  we  can  say— 
R. 
Energy  =  J .  w .  L .  H*  per  unit  breadth 
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The  formula  given  above  giving  the  relation  of  the  speed 
of  a  wave  to  its  length  may  be  used  to  compile  the  following 
table :— 


Length  m  feet. 

Speed  in  feet  per 
second. 

Speed  in  knots. 

Period,  i,e. 
time,  the  length 
traveUed. 

50 

16 

9-5 

3*1  sec. 

100 

22-7 

13-4 

4*4    » 

200 

320 

19-0 

6-2    „ 

400 

45-3 

26  8 

8-8    „ 

600 

SS'O 

32-8 

10  8    „ 

800 

641 

37-9 

12-5     „ 

1000 

71-6 

42-4 

140  „ 

2000 

ioi'5 

6o'o 

19*8    „ 

Slope  of  Wave  Surface.— This  is  the  same  as  the  angle 

<^  (Fig.  81  o),  and  from  the  triangle  OPN  tani^  =  ^'^*°^ 

The  angle  <^  is  a  maximum  when  PN  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle 
radius  OP,  and  then  the  slope  is  given  by — 


.ina  =  ^ 


The  trochoidal  wave  theory  as  developed  above  assumes 
that  the  fluid  \^  perfect^  i.e.  without  viscosity,  offering  no  resist- 
ance whatever  to  change  of  shape.  Water,  however,  is  not  a 
perfect  fluid,  but  the  theory  fits  in  so  well  with  all  the  observed 
facts  that  it  is  generally  accepted.  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
motion  in  oscillatory  waves  in  a  perfect  fluid  cannot  be 
generated  from  rest,  so  that  the  theory  fails  to  represent  the 
actual  motion. 

Observations  on  Waves  to  determine  the  velocity, 
length,  and  height. 

To  find  the  velocity  and  length  (Fig.  Sir). 

Let  V  be  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

0  angle  of  ship  with  the  wave  advance. 
Vi  speed  of  waves. 
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L  length  of  wave  (crest  to  crest). 

/  distance  between  observing  stations  on  the  ship. 

The  speed  of  ship  in  direction  of  wave  advance  is  V  cos  ff, 
and  speed  of  ship  relative  to  wave  advance  is  V  cos  0  +  Vj. 
If  /  is  the  time  interval  of  a  wave  crest  as  observed  at  the  bow 
and  stem  positions  perpendicular  to  wave  advance,  then — 

/cos  tf 


and 


/  = 


V,= 


V  C3S  ^  +  Vj 


/-v./ 


.  cos  B 


If  t  be  the  time  interval  between  successive  crests  as 


V 


L    —  •>+« L » 


Fig.  81R. 

observed  at  the  bow  or  stern  positions  perpendicular  to  the 
wave  advance,  then — 

L  =  (Vcos^  +  Vi)./' 

«=/.^.costf 

If  the  ship  is  steaming  away  from  the  wave  advance,  then  V 
in  the  above  is  changed  to  —V. 

It  is  found  that  the  calculated  velocity  in  relation  to 
length  is  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  that  obtained  by 
observation. 

To  find  the  height, — This  is  more  difficult.  A  position  is 
taken  up  amidships  in  the  ship  so  that  when  the  ship  is  in  the 
trough  and  upright,  successive  crests  appear  to  form  a  chain 
reaching  towards  the  horizon.    The  height  of  the  observer's 
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eye  above  the  water-line  is  then  the  height  of  the  wave.  Such 
a  method  is  inevitably  liable  to  considerable  inaccuracy. 

The  whole  subject  of  waves  is  discussed  exhaustively  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  in  his  book  "  Waves  of  the  Sea  and  Other 
Water  Waves ;"  see  also  the  "  Cantor  "  lecture,  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  1914* 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  above  : — 


Description 
wkid. 

Beaufort's 

nomber 

for  wind 

force. 

Velocity  of 
wind  and 
velocity  of 
wave  in 
statute  miles 
per  hour. 

Period 

in 
seconds 
V 

"  3*493 

length 

in 

<eet. 

Greatest 
average 
height. 

Length 
height 

Strong      \ 
breeze    / 
Moderate  \ 
gale       ; 
Fresh  gale 
Strong  gale 
Whole  gale 
Storm  .     . 
Hurricane 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

25 

31 

37 
44 

77 

7-2 

8-9 
io'6 

12-6 

152 

18-3 
22 'O 

262 
404 

1180 
1720 
2489 

17-5 
21-7 
25-9 

30-8 

37-1 
44-8 

15-0 

18  6 

22*2 
26-4 

31-8 
38-4 

■ i 

It  is  seen  that  as  the  length  of  wave  increases  the  ratio 
L-7-  H  increases,  and  that  the  standard  ratio  of  L  -i-  H  =s  20 
usually  used  for  poising  a  ship  on  a  wave  for  strength  calcula- 
tions cannot  fairly  be  applied  to  ships  longer  than  about 
470  feet. 

Principal  FormulsB  in  Troohoidal  Wave  Theory.^ 
The  following  are  the  principal  formulae  arising  out  of  the 
trochoidal  wave  theory  : — 

R  ro  =  -  Va»-r8L 


L=2 


logior  =  logioZ-o-  —     -l- 


r  =  To .  ^ 

T  =  o-44Vi7 
Height  of  centre  of  orbits  of  a  given  particle  above  the 

level  of  that  particle  is  still  water  =  ^„ .   For  the  wave  surface 


2R 


this  distance  = 


r.H« 
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R  ^  ^ 

Virtual  gravity  at  crest    =  -— —  .  g 

„  „         trough  =  -^^*g 

Where  L  is  length  of  wave  in  feet 
H  is  height  of  wave  in  feet. 
T  is  periodic  time  in  seconds. 
Vj  is  velocity  of  wave  in  knots  (>>.  6080  feet  per 

hour). 
R  is  radius  of  rolling  circle  in  feet. 
To  is  radius  of  tracing  arm  in  feet  at  surface. 
r  is  radius  of  tracing  arm  in  feet  at  depth  y. 
y  being  depth  of  line  of  orbit  centres  from  that 

line  for  the  surface  trochoid. 
g  is  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  i,e.  32'a  in  foot 

second  imits. 

The  ''Smith"  Correction  due  to  taking  account 
of  the  Internal  Structure  of  a  Wave. — Jn  the  ordinary 
calculation  made  for  thd  buoyancy  of  a  ship  on  a  wave,  the 
wave  is  considered  to  be  a  mass  of  still  water,  and  the  pressure 
at  any  point  that  due  to  its  position  relative  to  the  surface. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  an  actual 
wave,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  pressure  at  any  point  is 
the  same  as  at  the  position  occupied  by  the  point  in  still  water. 
Therefore  the  buoyancy  in  the  crest  portion  is  really  less,  and 
the  trough  position  greater  than  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  will  be  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  strength 
of  ships. 

Examples. 

1.  An  Atlantic  ocean  wave  is  600  feet  long  and  40  feet  high.  Calculate 
the  radii  of  the  orbits  at  depths  of  100,  200,  300,  400,  500  and  600  feet. 

Arts,  7*03,  2*49,  087,  0-31,  o-ii,  0*04  feet. 
These  results  show  that  even  in  a  wave  of  large  dimensions  at  a  depth 
less  than  the  length  of  the  wave  the  motion  of  the  water  is  practically  ml. 

2.  The  successive  crests  of  the  wave  profile  along  a  ship's  side  going 
at  speed  in  still  water  are  observed  to  be  about  300  feet  apart.  What  is 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  in  knots  ? 

Ans.  23  knots  about. 
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3.  What  is  the  speed  of  a  600  feet  wave  in  knots  ? 

Ans,  33  knots  nearly. 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  a  wave  successive  crests  of  which  are  observed 
to  pass  a  stationary  ol^rver  at  intervals  of  8  seconds  ? 

Ans,  330  feet. 

5.  A  wave  is  600  feet  long  and  40  feet  high.  Compare  the  orbital 
velocity  of  the  particles  in  the  surface  with  the  speed  of  the  wave. 

Ans.  11*6  :  55*^,  or  about  J. 

6.  What  is  the  virtual  force  of  gravitv  in  the  crest  and  trough  respec- 
tively of  a  wave  600  feet  long  and  40  feet  high  ? 

Ant.  o79g,  i'2ig. 

7.  Check  the  following  statement  given  in  Sir  W.  H.  White's  "  Manual 
of  Naval  Architecture  "  :— 

The  orbits  and  velocities  of  the  particles  of  water  are  diminished  by 
approximately  one-half  for  each  additional  depth  below  the  mid  height  of 
the  surface  trochoid  equal  to  one^ninth  of  a  wave  length.     For  example — 


Depths  in  fraction  of  a  wave  length    . 
Proportional  velocities  and  diameters 

0 

I 

< 

i 

i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CALCULATION  OF  WEIGHTS — STRENGTH  OF  BUTT 
CONNECTIONS— DAVITS,  PILLARS^  DERRICKS,  AND 
SHAFT  BRACKETS. 

Osdcalations  of  Weights.  —  We  have  discussed  in 
Chapter  I.  the  ordinary  rules  of  mensuration  employed  in  find- 
ing the  areas  we  deal  with  in  ship  calculations.  For  any 
given  uniform  plate  we  can  at  once  determine  the  weight 
if  the  weight  per  square  foot  is  given.  For  iron  and  steel 
plates  of  varying  thicknesses,  the  weight  per  square  foot  is 
given  on  p.  38.  For  iron  and  steel  angles  and  T  bars  of 
varying  sizes  and  thicknesses  tables  are  calculated,  giving  the 
weight  per  lineal  foot.  Such  a  table  is  given  on  pi  225  for 
steel  angles,  etc.,  the  thicknesses  being  in  ^^ths  of  an  inch.  It 
is  the  Admiralty  practice  to  specify  angles,  bars,  etc.,  not  in  thick- 
ness, but  in  weight  per  lineal  foot.  Thus  an  angle  bar  3"  X  3" 
is  specified  to  weigh  7  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and  a  Z  bar  6"  X 
3^'  X  3"  is  specified  to  weigh  15  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  When  the 
bars  are  specified  in  this  way,  reference  to  tables  is  unnecessary. 
The  same  practice  is  employed  with  regard  to  plates,  the  thick- 
ness being  specified  as  so  many  pounds  to  the  square  foot 

If  we  have  given  the  size  of  an  angle  bar  and  its  thick- 
ness, we  can  determine  its  weight  per  foot  as  follows :  Assume 
the  bar  has  square  comers,  and  is  square  at  the  root,  then,  if 
a  and  b  are  the  breadth  of  the  flanges  in  inches,  and  /  is  the 
thickness  in  inches,  the  length  of  material  /  inches  thick  in  the 

section  is  (a  +  ^  —  /)  inches,  or feet ;  and  if  the  bar 


is  of  iron,  the  weight  per  lineal  foot  J 

(, Ji jX40X/lb8. 
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If  the  bar  is  of  steel,  the  weight  per  lineal  foot 

(^^~^^)x4o-8x/lbs. 

Thus  a  3"  X  3"  X  f  steel  angle  bar  would  weigh  7*17  lbs., 
and  a  steel  angle  bar  3"  X  3"  of  7  lbs.  per  foot  would  be 
slightly  less  than  f  inch  thick. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a 
portion  of  a  ship's  structure,  having  given  the  particulars  of 
its  construction;  thus,  for  instance,  a  bulkhead,  a  deck, 
or  the  outer  bottom  plating.  In  any  case,  the  first  step  must 
be  to  find  the  area  of  plating  and  the  lengths  of  angle  bars. 
The  weight  of  the  net  area  of  the  plating  will  not  give  us  the 
total  weight  of  the  plating,  because  we  have  to  allow  for  butt 
straps,  laps,  rivet-heads,  and  in  certain  cases  liners.  The  method 
employed  to  find  the  allowance  in  any  given  case  is  to  take  a 
sample  plate  and  find  what  percentage  the  additions  come  to 
that  afifect  this  plate,  and  to  use  this  percentage  as  an  addition 
to  the  net  weight  found  for  the  whole.  To  illustrate  this,  take 
the  following  example  : — 

A  deck  sarface  of  10,33^  square  feet  b  to  be  covered  with  A-indi 
steel  plating,  worked  flush,  jointed  with  single-riveted  ed|^  and  butts. 
Find  the  weight  of  the  deck,  allowing  3  per  cent  for  rivet-hc»ids. 

A-inch  steel  plates  are    13*75  1^  P^  square  foot,  so  that  the  net 

ieht  i 


weight  is— 


■0.33s  x.a7?,g.g^ 

3240  '' 


Now,  assume  an  average  size  for  the  plates,  say  16'  X  4'.  |-inch  rivets 
will  probably  be  used,  and  the  width  of  the  edge  strip  and  butt  strap  will 
be  about  5  inches.  The  length  round  half  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  ao  feet, 
and  the  area  of  the  strap  and  lap  belopging  to  this  plate  is— 

20  X  A  =  8*33  square  feel 

The  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  plate  is  therefore— 

^  X  100  =  13  per  cent 

Adding  also  3  per  cent,  for  rivet-heads,  the  total  weight  is  68*4  tons. 

It  is  usual  to  add  3  per  cent,  to  allow  for  the  weight  of  rivet- 
heads.     For  lapped  edges  and  butt  straps,  both  double  riveted. 
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the  percentage  *  comes  to  about  10  per  cent,  for  laps,  t\  per  cent 
for  butt  straps,  and  3  per  cent  for  liners  as  ordinarily  fitted  to 
the  raised  strakes  of  plating.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  because  the  percentage  must  vary  according  to  the 
particular  scantlmgs  and  method  of  working  the  plating,  etc., 
specified. 

The  length  of  stiflfeners  or  beams  required  for  a  given  area 
can  be  very  approximately  determined  by  dividing  the  area  in 
square  feet  by  the  spacing  of  the  stiflfeners  or  beams  in  feet 
For  wood  decks,  3  per  cent,  can  be  added  for  festenings. 

-fi4«w»/&.— The  beams  of  a  deck  are  \  feet  apart,  and  weigh  23  lbs. 
per  foot  ran  ;  the  deck  platmg  weighs  10  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  this  Is 
covered  by  teak  planking  3  inches  thick.  Calculate  th^  weight  of  a  pait 
54  feet  long  by  10  feet  ¥ride  of  this  structure,  including  iast^^gs. 

{S,  ofut  A.  Exam.  181^.) 

Net  area  of  deck  s  54  x  10  =  540 
Add  for  butts  and  laps  7  per  cent,  s    37*8 

*  57r8 

(Awut  tingle-riveted  butt  straps  and  single-riTeted  li^iii) 

Weight  of  plating  s  577*8  x  10 

=  5778  Ibfc 
Running  feet  of  beams  =  ^  s  iSo 

Weight  of  beams  =  180  x  aa 
s  3960  lbfc» 
Total  weight  of  plating  and  beams  s   9,738  lh& 
Add  3  per  cent,  for  rivet-heads  s      39a  ^ 

'O.030  »i 

Weight  of  teak  •  =  $40  X  S"  =  7155  lbs. 
Add  3  per  cent,  for  iastenmgs  s   215  ,, 

Weight  of  wood  deck  7370  „ 


SumwMry, 

••• 
Total       ...    I7.400  „  a  7*^  torn. 


Plating  and  beams        10,030  ibt. 

Wood  deck        7,370  ^ 


'  A  number  of  percentages  worked  out  for  various  thicknesses,  etc« 
will  be  found  b  Mr.  Mackrow's  "  Pocket  Book." 

'  No  allowance  made  for  beam  arms,  which  should  be  done  if  a  whole 
deck  is  calculated. 

*  Teak  taken  as  53  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
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Use  of  Ourves. — For  determining  the  weight  of  some  of 
the  portions  of  a  ship,  the  use  of  curves  is  found  of  very  great 
assistance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  transverse  framing  of  a  ship. 
For  a  certain  length  this  framing  will  be  of  the  same  character, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  battleship,  within  the  double  bottom, 
where  the  framing  is  fitted  intercostally  between  the  longi- 
tudinals. We  take  a  convenient  number  of  sections,  say  the 
sections  on  the  sheer  drawing,  and  calculate  the  weight  of  the 
complete  frame  at  each  section.  Then  along  a  base  of  length 
set  up  ordinates  at  the  sections,  of  lengths  to  represent  the 
calculated  weights  of  the  frames  at  the  sections.  Through  the 
spots  thus  obtained  draw  a  curve,  which  should  be  a  fair  line. 
The  positions  of  the  frames  being  placed  on,  the  weight  of  each 
frame  can  be  obtained  by  a  simple  measurement,  aiid  so  the 
total  weight  of  the  framing  determined.  The  ciure  AA  in 
Fig.  8a  gives  a  curve  as  constructed  in  this  way  for  the  transverse 
framing  below  armour  in  the  double  bottom  of  a  battleship. 
Before  and  abaft  the  double  bottom,  where  the  character  of  the 
framing  is  different,  curves  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Weight  of  Outer  Bottom  Plating.— The  first  step 
necessary  is  to  determine  the  area  we  have  to  deal  with.    We 


PlG.8«. 


can  construct  a  curve  of  girths,  as  BB,  Fig.  82 ;  but  the  area  given 
by  this  curve  will  not  give  us  the  area  of  the  plating,  because 
although  the   surface   is  developed  in  a  transverse  direction 
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tliere  is  no  development  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  (Strictly 
speaking,  the  bottom  surface  of  a  ship  is  an  undevelopable 
surface.)  The  extra  area  due  to  the  slope  of  the  level  lines  is 
allowed  for  as  follows :  In  plate  I.,  between  stations  3  and  4, 
a  line  fg  b  drawn  representing  the  mean  slope  of  all  the  level 
lines.  Then  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  of  girths  midway 
between  3  and  4  stations  is  increased  in  the  ratio  ^  :  h.  This 
done  all  along  the  curve  will  give  us  a  new  modified  curve  of 
girths,  as  B'B',  Fig.  83,  and  the  area  given  by  this  curve  will  give 
a  close  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  outer  bottom  of  the 
ship.  This  is,  of  course,  a  net  area  without  allowing  for  butt 
straps  or  laps.  Having  a  modified  curve  of  girths  for  the 
whole  length,  we  can  separate  it  into  portions  over  which  the 
character  of  the  plating  is  the  same.  Thus,  in  a  vessel  built 
under  Lloyd's  rules,  the  plating  is  of  certain  thickness  for  one- 
half  the  length  amidships,  and  the  thickness  is  reduced  before 
and  abaft.  Also,  in  a  battleship,  the  thickness  of  plating  is  the 
same  for  the  length  of  the  double  bottom,  and  is  reduced 
forward  and  aft  The  curves  AA  and  BB,  Fig.  82,  are  con- 
structed as  described  above  for  a  length  of  344  feet. 

Wei^t  of  Hull. — By  the  use  of  these  various  methods, 
it  is  possible  to  go  right  through  a  ship  and  calculate  the 
weight  of  each  portion  of  the  structure.  These  calculable 
portions  for  a  battleship  are — 

(i)  Skin-plating  and  plating  behind  armour. 

(3)  Inner  bottom  plating. 

(3)  Framing  within  double  bottom,  below  armour,  behind 
armour,  and  above  armour.  Outside  double  bottom,  below 
and  above  the  protective  deck. 

(4)  Steel  and  wood  decks,  platforms,  beams. 

(5)  Bulkheads. 
(6)'Topsides. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  items  that  cannot  be 
directly  calculated,  and  their  weights  must  be  estimated  by 
comparison  with  the  weights  of  existing  ships.  Such  items 
are  stem  and  stem  posts,  shaft  brackets,  engine  and  boiler 
bearers,  rudder,  pumping  and  ventilation  arrangements,  pillars, 
paint,  cement,  fittings,  etc. 
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It  is,  however,  a  very  laboriofus  calculation  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  hull  of  a  large  ship  by  these  means;  and 
more  often  the  weight  is  estimated  by  comparison  with  the 
ascertained  weight  of  existing  ships.  The  following  is  one 
method  of  obtaining  the  weight  of  steel  which  would  be  used  in 
die  construction  of  a  vessel :  The  size  of  the  vessel  is  denoted 
by  the  product  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  for  known 
ships  the  weight  of  steel  is  found  to  be  a  certain  proportion  of 
this  number,  the  proportion  varying  with  the  type  of  ship. 
The  coefficients  thus  obtained  are  tabulated,  and  for  a  new  ship 
the  weight  of  steel  can  be  estimated  by  using  a  coefficient 
which  has  been  obtained  for  a  similar  type  of  ship.  The  weight 
of  wood  and  outfit  can  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Another  method  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  M.LN.A., 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  fox 
1897,  in  which  the  sizes  of  vessels  are  represented  by  Lloyd's 
old  longitudinal  number^  modified  as  follows :  In  three-decked 
vessels,  the  girths  and  depths  are  measured  to  the  upper  deck 

'  Lloyd's  numbers  (now  superseded  by  the  New  Rules) — 

1.  The  scantlings  and  spacing  of  the  frames,  reversed  frames,  and  floor- 
plates,  and  the  thickness  of^  bulkheads  are  r^^ulated  by  numbers,  whidi  are 
produced  as  follows : — 

2.  For  one  and  two  decked  vessels,  the  number  is  the  sum  of  the 
measurements  in  feet  arising  from  the  addition  of  the  half-moulded  breadth 
of  the  vessel  at  the  middle  of  the  length,  the  depth  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  upper-deck  beams,  with  the  normal  round-up, 
and  the  girth  of  the  half  midship  frame  section  of  the  vessel,  measured  from 
the  centre  Line  at  the  top  of  the  keel  to  the  upper-deck  stringer  plate. 

3.  For  three-deck  steam-vessels,  the  number  is  produced  by  the 
deduction  of  7  feet  from  the  sum  of  the  measurements  tiucen  to  the  top  of 
the  upper-deck  beams. 

4.  For  spar-decked  vessels  and  awning-decked  steam-vessels,  the 
number  b  the  sum  of  the  measurements  in  feet  taken  to  the  top  of  the  main- 
deck  beams,  as  described  for  vessels  having  one  or  two  decks. 

5.  The  scantlings  of  the  keel,  stem,  stem-frame,  keelson,  and  stringer 
plates,  the  thickness  of  the  outside  plating  and  deck ;  also  the  scantlings 
of  the  angle  bars  on  beam  stringer  plates,  and  keelson  and  stringer  angles 
in  hold,  are  governed  by  the  longitudinal  number  obtained  by  multipljring 
that  which  regulates  the  size  of  the  frames,  etc.,  by  the  length  of  the  vessel. 

The  measurements  for  regulating  the  above  scantling  numbers  are  taken 
as  follows  : — 

I.  The  length  is  measured  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem  to  the  fore  i)art 
of  the  stem-post  on  the  range  of  the  upper-deck  beams  in  one,  two,  and 
three  decked  and  spar-decked  vessels,  but  on  the  range  of  main-deck  beams 
in  awning-decked  vessels. 

[n  vessels  where  the  stem  forms  a  cutwater,  the  length  is  measured  from 
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urithout  deducting  7  feet.  In  spar  and  awning-deck  vessels, 
the  girtlis  are  measured  to  the  spar  or  awning  decks  respec- 
tively. In  one,  two,  and  well-decked  vessels,  the  girths  and 
depths  are  taken  in  the  usual  way.  Curves  are  drawn  for  each 
type  of  vessel,  ordinates  being  the  weight  of  iron  or  steel  in 
tons  for  vessels  built  to  the  highest  class  at  Lloyd's  or  Veritas, 
and  abscissae  being  Lloyd's  longitudinal  number  modified  as 
above.  These  curves  being  constructed  for  ships  whose  weights 
are  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  weight  for  a  new 
ship  of  given  dimensions.  For  further  information  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  paper  in  volume  39  of  the  Transactions. 

To  calculate  the  Position  of  the  Oentre  of  Gravity 
of  a  Ship. — ^We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  III.  how  to  find 
the  C.G.  of  a  completed  ship  by  means  of  the  inclining  experi- 
ment, and  data  obtained  in  this  way  are  found  very  valuable  in 
estimating  the  position  of  the  C.G.  of  a  ship  that  is  being 
designed  It  is  evident  that  the  C.G.  of  a  ship  when  com- 
pleted should  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  obtain  the  metacentric 
height  considered  necessary,  and  also  to  cause  the  ship  to  float 
correctly  at  her  designed  trim.  Suppose,  in  a  given  ship,  the  C.G. 
of  the  naked  hull  has  been  obtained  from  the  inclining  experi- 
ment (that  is,  the  weights  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment that  do  not  form  part  of  the  hull  are  set  down  and  their 
positions  determined,  and  then  the  weight  and  position  of  the 
C.G.  of  the  hull  determined  by  the  rules  we  have  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  III.).  The  position  of  the  C.G.  of  hull  thus  determined 
is  placed  on  the  midship  section,  and  the  ratio  of  the  distance 
of  the  C.G.  above  the  top  of  keel  to  the  total  depth  from  the 
top  of  keel  to  the  top  of  the  uppermost  deck  amidships  will 

the  place  where  the  upper-deck  be«in  line  would  intersect  the  after  edge  of 
stem  if  it  were  produced  in  the  same  direction  as  the  part  below  the 
cutwater. 

3.  The  breadth  in  all  cases  k  the  greatest  moulded  breadth  of  the  vessel. 

3.  The  depth  in  one  and  two  decked  Vessels  is  taken  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  upper-deck  beam  at  the  middle  of  the 
length,  assuming  a  normal  round-up  of  beam  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  of  breadth.  In  spar-decked  vessels  and  awning-decked  vessels,  the 
depth  k  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  main-deck 
l)eam  at  the  middle  of  toe  length,  with  the  above  normal  round-up  of 
beam. 
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give  us  a  ratio  that  can  be  used  in  future  ships  of  similar  type 
for  determining  the  position  of  the  C.G.  of  the  hull.  Thus,  in 
a  certain  ship  the  C.G.  of  hull  was  20*3  feet  above  keel,  the 
total  depth  being  34*4  feet  The  above  ratio  in  this  case  b 
therefore  0*59,  and  for  a  new  ship  of  similar  type,  of  depth  39*5 
feet,  the  C.G.  of  hull  would  be  estimated  at  395  Xo'S9,  or  23'3 
feet  above  the  keeL  For  the  fore-and-aft  position,  a  similar  ratio 
may  be  obtained  between  the  distance  of  the  C.G.  abaft  the 
middle  of  length  and  the  length  between  perpendiculars.  In- 
formation of  this  character  tabulated  for  known  ships  is  found 
of  great  value  in  rapidly  estimating  the  position  of  the  C.G. 
in  a  new  design. 

For  a  vessel  of  novel  type,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  cal- 
culate the  position  of  the  C.G.,  and  this  is  done  by  combining 
together  all  the  separate  portions  that  go  to  form  the  hulL 
Each  item  is  dealt  with  separately,  and  its  C.G.  estimated  as 
closely  as  it  is  possible,  both  vertically  and  in  a  fore-and-aft 
direction.  These  are  put  down  in  tabular  form,  and  the  total 
weight  and  position  of  the  C.G.  determined. 

In  estimating  the  position  of  the  C.G.  of  the  bottom  plating, 
we  proceed  as  follows:  First  determine  the  position  of  the 
C.G.  of  the  several  curves  forming  the  half-girth  at  the  various 
stations.  This  is  not  generally  at  the  half-girth  up,  but  is  some- 
where inside  or  outside  the  line  of  the  curve.  Fig.  83  represents 
the  section  AB  at  a  certain  station.  The  curve  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  by  dividers,  and  the  C.G.  of  each  of  these  parts 
is  estimated  as  shown.  The  centres  of  the  first  two  portions 
are  joined,  and  the  centres  of  the  two  top  portions  are  joined 
as  shown.  The  centres  of  these  last-drawn  lines,  ^1,  g^  are 
joined,  and  the  centre  of  the  line  gig^t  viz.  G,  is  the  CG.  of 
the  line  forming  the  curve  AB,  and  GP  is  the  distance  from  the 
L.W.L.  This  done  for  each  of  the  sections  will  enable  us  to 
put  a  curve,  CC  in  Fig.  82,  of  distances  of  C.G.  of  the  half* 
girths  from  the  L.W.L.^  We  then  proceed  to  find  the  C.G.  of 
the  bottom  plating  as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  The 
area  is  obtained  by  putting  the  half-girths  (modified  as  already 

*  This  assumes  the  plating  of  constant  thickness.  Plates  which  are 
thicker,  as  at  keel,  bilge,  and  sheer,  can  be  allowed  for  afterwards. 
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explained)  through  Simpson's  rule.  These  products  are  then 
multiplied  in  the  ordinary  way  to  find  the  fore-and-aft  position 
of  the  C.G.  of  the  plating,  and  also  by  the  distances  of  the  C.G. 


B. 

w 

R                         L. 

SfJI 

_3^i>^ 

A 

of  the  sections  below  the  L.W.L.,  which  distances  are  measured 
off  from  the  curve  CC  and  are  placed  in  column  6.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  does  not  need  any  further  explanation. 


Catx;ulation  poa  Arba  and  PosmoN  op  C.G.  op 
FOR  A  Length  op  244  Febt. 

Bottom  Plating 

Modified 
halfgirtht. 

Simpioo's 

Prodacts. 

Multiples 
for  leverage. 

ProdacU. 

CG.  from 
L.W.L. 

Prodoctt. 

41-5 
51  I 

53'o 

49*6 
37*5 

1 
4 

a 
4 

41 -5 

204-4 
io6'o 

198-4 
37*5 

a 
1 

0 

1 
a 

83X> 
204-4 

2874 

198-4 
7S-0 

i8-i 
21-6 

aj'2 

21-3 

19-0 

75« 

4.415 

^•354 

4,226 
712 

587-8 


3734 
14-0 


I2,4S8 


'  The  C.G.  of  wood  iheathing,  if  fitted,  can  be  obuined  from  this 
figure  by  setting  off  normally  to  the  curve  from  G  the  half-thicknca  of  the 
iheathing. 
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Common  interval  =  6i  feet 
Area  both  sides  =  587-8  X  i  X  6t  X  9 
=.  23,904  square  feet 

C.G.  abaft  middle  of  length  of  plating  =  ^t^  X  61 

=  I  45  feet 

C.G.  below  L.W.L.  =  i^^l  =  ara  feet 
557-5 

Calculation  foe  the  Position  of  the  C.G.  of  a  Vessel. 


iTBtM. 

i 

From  L.W.L. 

From  MroDLsorLBNOTH. 

Below. 

Abov.. 

B«for«. 

Abaft. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Eaaipbaent— 
Wftter...        •••        ••• 

25 

4-0 

100 

12*0 

300 

ProTisions      

3c^ 

k'5 

135 

— 

— 

25-0 

750 

— 

Officers'  stores 

M 

20 

30 

— 

— 

125-0 

1.875 

Officers,men,and  effects 

30 

— 

60 

180 

5501650 
8502550 

— 

Cables            

30 

40 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Anchors         

10 

— 

150 

150 

900 

900 

— 

— 

Masts,  yards,  etc.     ... 

25 

— 

— 

450 

1 125 

— 

7*0 

175 

Boato 

10 

~ 

^-m 

21 -o 

210 

.^ 

.^ 

20'0 

200 

Warrant  officers'  stores 

ao 

I -5 

30 

— 

— 

65  X) 

1300 

— 

— 

Armament         •••        •.• 

17s 

4*0 

700 

— 

S*o 

87s 

Machinery         

450 

40 

1800 

— 

— 

33-0 

14.850 

Engineers'  stores 

SO 

05 

!! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

700 

3.500 

Coals      

300 

02 

60 

— 

— 

30 

900 

— 

— 

Protective  deck 

210 

— 

«» 

1*5 

3«S 

15-0 

3. '50 

HnU        ...        

1250 

"^ 

^^ 

I  5 

1875 

^"" 

*"" 

11-5 

14.375 

Total. 


,.  2630 
tons 


2300 


4555 
2300 


8050 


2630)2255 

0-86  ft. 
above  L.W.L 


C.G.  above  L.W.L.  =  086 
Trans,  met.        „         „       =  2*97 

Trans,  met.  above  C.G.  =  2*97  —  0-86 
&:  2*11  feet. 


39.300 
8,050 

•630)3 1,250 

11-88  ft. 
abaft  mid. 
length. 
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Caloolation  for  CO.  of  a  Completed  VesseL— By  the 
use  of  the  foregomg  methods  we  can  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
the  weight  of  hull,  and  also  of  the  position  of  its  C.G.  relative 
to  a  horizontal  plane,  as  the  L.W.P.,  and  to  a  vertical  athwart- 
ship  plane,  as  the  midship  section.  To  complete  the  ship  for 
service,  there  have  to  be  added  the  equipment,  machinery,  etc., 
and  the  weights  of  these  are  estimated,  as  also  the  positions  of 
their  centres  of  gravity.  The  whole  is  then  combined  in  a 
table,  and  the  position  of  the  C.G.  of  the  ship  in  the  completed 
condition  determined. 

The  preceding  is  such  a  table  as  would  be  prepared  for  a 
small  protected  cruiser.  It  should  be  stated  that  ^e  table  is 
not  intended  to  represent  any  special  ship,  but  only  the  type  of 
calculation. 

The  total  weight  is  2630  tons,  and  the  CO.  is  0*86  foot 
above  the  L.W.L.  and  11  88  feet  abaft  the  middle  of  length. 
The  sheer  drawing  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
transverse  metacentre,  and  the  estimated  CM.  is  found  to  be 
2*11  feet  The  centre  of  buoyancy  calculated  from  the  sheer 
drawing  should  also  be,  if  the  ship  is  to  trim  correctly,  at  a 
distance  of  11 '88  feet  abaft  the  middle  of  length. 

Strength  of  Butt  Fastenings. — Fig.  84  represents  two 
plates  connected  together  by  an  ordinary  treble-riveted  butt 
strap.  The  spacing  of  the  rivets  in  the  line  of  holes  nearest 
the  butt  b  sucii  that  the  joint  can  be  caulked  and  made  water- 
tight, and  the  alternate  rivets  are  left  out  of  the  row  of  holes 
farthest  from  the  butt.  Such  a  connection  as  this  could  con- 
ceivably break  in  five  distinct  ways — 

1.  By  the  whole  of  the  rivets  on  one  side  of  the  butl 
shearing. 

2.  By  the  plate  breaking  through  the  line  of  holes,  AA, 
farthest  from  the  butt 

3.  By  the  butt  strap  breaking  through  the  line  of  holes,  BB, 
nearest  the  butt. 

4.  By  iht  plate  breaking  through  the  middle  row  of  holes, 
CC,  and  shearing  the  rivets  in  the  line  AA. 

5.  By  the  strap  breaking  through  the  middle  row  of  holes, 
CC,  and  shearing  the  rivets  in  the  line  BB. 
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It  is  impossible  to  make  such  a  connection  as  this  equal  to 
the  strength  of  the  unpunched  plate,  because,  although  we  might 


T;n! — r 

ifTT 
I'  I 

n 

U 


13 


ii 

ii! 


A.C^. 
Fia  84. 


t 


put  in  a  larger  number  of  rivets  and  thicken  up  the  butt  stiap^ 


Fig.  85. 

there  would  still   remain  the  line  of  weakness  of  the  plate 
through  the  line  of  holes,  AA,  farthest  from  the  butt 
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The  most  efficient  form  of  strap  to  connect  two  plates 
together  would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  85,  of  diamond  shape. 
Here  the  plate  is  only  weakened  to  the  extent  of  one  rivet«hole. 
Such  an  efficient  connection  as  this  is  not  required  in  ship  con- 
struction,  because  in  all  the  plating  we  have  to  deal  with,  such 
as  stringers  and  outer  bottom-plating,  the  plate  is  necessarily 
weakened  by  the  holes  required  for  its  connection  to  the 
beam  or  frame,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  connection 
stronger  than  the  plate  is  at  a  line  of  holes  for  connecting  it  to 
the  beam  or  frame.  In  calculating  the*  strength  of  a  butt  con- 
nection, therefore,  we  take  as  the  standard  strength  the  strength 
through  the  line  of  holes  at  a  beam  or  frame,  ^d  we  so 
arrange  the  butt  strap  that  the  strength  by  any  of  the  modes 
of  fracture  will  at  least  equal  this  standard  strength. 

Experimental  Data. — Before  we  can  proceed  to  calcu- 
late the  strength  of  these  butt  connections,  we  must  have  some 
experimental  data  as  to  the  tensile  strength  of  plates  and  the 
shearing  strength  of  rivets.  The  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments were  given  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Wildish  at  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  in  1885,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
results  given : — 

Shearing  Strbngth  op  Rivets  in  Tons. 

{Pan  heads  and  countersunk  points,^ 

Single  shear.  Double  thear. 

)  inch  iron  rivets  in  iron  plates lo'o  18 

I        „  ,,         steel     „     .••        ...        ...      o'4  — 

finch  steel     „        „         , U'S  ara 

I  „  „  )»  ,,      ...  ...  ...       IS'2$ 

fo     „  „        „        , 20-25  — 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shearing  strength  of  the  steel 
rivets  of  varying  sizes  is  very  nearly  proportionate  to  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  rivets.  Taking  the  shearing  strength  of  a 
|-inch  steel  rivet  to  be  11*5  tons,  the  strength  proportionate  to 
the  area  would  be  for  a  |-inch  steel  rivet,  15*6  tons,  and  for  a 
i-inch  steel  rivet  20*4  tons.  Also,  we  see  that  the  double  shear 
of  a  rivet  is  about  1*8  times  the  single  shear. 

The  following  results  were  given  as  the  results  of  tests  of 
mild  steel  plates : — 
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Unpanched        ••• 
Hoit% punched  ... 

Holes  drillid 


aS}  tons  pel  squsure  inch. 

or  a  depreciation  of  22  per  cent. 
29}  tons  per  square  inch. 


Holes  punched  wodoWt  and  the  hole  then  \ 
counUrsunh /^ 

The  following  give  the  strength  of  the  material  of  the  plates 
after  being  connected  together  by  a  butt  strap : — 

"™  ^^  ^^  ^"^  *^'  "^^  ""^^^  ^"^  }  ^«  ^^'*»  P^'  »*1^^  ^- 
Holes  punched  small  and  then  ccuntcrsunh^  | 

the  rivets  being  panhead,  with  countersunk  >  28*9        n  tt 

points  ) 

It  appears^  from  the  above  results,  that  if  a  plate  has  the 
holes  drilled  or  has  them  punched  and  countersunk  in  the 
ordinaiy  way  as  for  flush  riveting,  the  strength  of  the  material 
is  fully  maintained.  Also  that,  although  punching  holes  in  a 
plate  reduces  the  strength  from  28^  to  22  tons  per  square  inch, 
a  reduction  of  22  per  cent.,  yet  when  connected  by  a  butt  strap, 
and  riveted  up,  the  strength  rises  to  24*9  tons  per  square  inch, 
which  is  only  12  per  cent  weaker  than  the  unpunched  plate, 
the  process  of  riveting  strengthening  the  plate. 

The  following  table  giving  the  results  of  more  recent  experi- 
ments, go  to  confirm  the  above  figures  :^- 

Tablb  op  BaiAKiNO  Stress  in  Tons  pbr  Square  Inch  (op  Area 
OP  Plating  bsporb  Testing). 


Nature  of  test. 


Unpeiforated  plate 

Elongation  %  in  8  in . 

Plate  drilled  and  unriveted 

„  „       riveted 

Plate  punched  not  countersunk,  unriveted 
II  II        II  It  riveted   • 

It  „      oounienank  and  riveted   . 


rivet  J«.i.  nvei. 


rivet 
DoublO'Shear  |  in.  rivet, 
coontersttiik  point,  tons 
per  rivet 


}K 


Mild  steel  rivet 
T.  rivet.    . 


MUd  steel. 


C'S)  as  % 
(8)  ^'t 


faj  .4-8 
(«)  397 


«57 
e8*9 


High 
steel 


M\ 


•47% 

36*0 
•6-7 
«5> 

«9*o 


(a)  ei-o 


Figures  in  brackeu  (  )  denote  the  number  of  tesU  of  which  the  result  given  is  the  mean. 

In  an  ordinary  butt-strap,  with  the  holes  spaced  closely 
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together  in  order  to  obtain  a  water-tight  pitch  for  the  rivets,  it 
is  found  tliat  the  punching  distresses  the  material  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  holes,  and  the  strength  is  materially  reduced, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  but  after  riveting  the  strength  is  to 
some  extent  restored.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  anneal 
butt  straps  of  steel  plating,  but  this  practice  is  now  discontinued 
in  both  Admiralty  and  Lloyd's  practice. 

In  our  calculations  of  the  strength  of  butt  straps,  we  assume 
that  the  strength  of  the  material  between  the  rivet-holes  is  the 
same  as  the  strength  of  the  material  of  the  unpunched  plate. 

Again,  the  plating,  in  the  cases  we  have  to  deal  with,  has 
the  riveting  flush  on  the  outside,  and  the  holes  are  made  with 
a  countersink  for  this  purpose.  Here  also  we  can  assume  that 
the  strength  of  the  material  is  the  same  as  the  strength  of  the 
material  of  the  unpunched  plate. 

The  specified  tests  for  the  tensile  strength  of  mild  steel 
plates  are  as  follows : — 

For  ships  built  for  the  British  Admiralty,  not  less  than  a6 
and  not  more  than  30  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 

For  ships  built  to  the  rules  of  Lloyd's  Register,  not  less 
than  28  and  not  more  than  3a  tons  per  square  inch  of 
section. 

The  plates  tested  above  showed  a  tensile  strength  of  about 
28  tons  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  midway  between  the  limits 
laid  down  by  the  British  Admiralty.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  in  calculating  the  ultimate  strength  of  riveted  joints, 
to  take  as  the  strength  of  the  material  the  minimum  strength  to 
which  it  has  to  be  tested.  Thus,  in  a  ship  built  for  the  British 
Admiralty,  we  can  use  26  tons  as  the  strength  per  square  inch 
of  section,  and  in  a  ship  built  under  Lloyd's  rules,  we  can  use 
28  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  following  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  methods 
adopted  in  calculating  the  strength  of  butt  fastenings : — 

1.  A  steel  stringer  plate  is  48  inches  broad  and  A  inch  thick.  Sketch 
the  fastenings  in  a  oeam  and  at  a  butt,  and  show  by  calculations  that  the 
butt  connection  is  a  good  one. 

(S,  and  A,  Exam.^  1897.) 

For  a  A-inch  plate  we  shall  require  (inch  rivets,  and  setting  these  out 
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at  the  beam,  we  require  9  rivets,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84.   The  effective  breadth 

of  the  plate  through  this  line  of  holes  is  therefore — 

48  -  9(})  =  41J  inches 

and  the  strength  is— 

41)  X  /«  X  26  =  470  tons 

and  this  is  the  standard  strength  that  we  have  to  aim  at  in  designing  the 

butt  strap. 

(i)  As  regards  the  number  of  rivets.     The  shearing  strength  of  a  f-inch 

rivet  being  11*5  tons,  the  number  of  rivets  necessary  to  equal  the  standard 

strength  of  470  tons  is — 

470 

p—  =  40*8,  say  41  nvets 

If  we  set  out  the  rivets  in  the  strap  as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  leaving  the 
alternate  rivets  out  in  the  line  AA,  it  will  be  found  that  exacllv  41  rivets 
are  obtained,  with  a  four-diameter  pitch.  So  that,  as  regards  tne  number 
of  rivets,  the  butt  connection  is  a  good  one. 

(2)  The  strength  of  the  plate  in  the  line  AA  is  the  same  as  at  the  beam, 
the  same  number  of  rivet-holes  being  punched  in  each  case. 

(3)  If  the  strap  is  ^  inch  thick,  the  strength  of  the  strap  in  the  line  6B 
is  given  by — 

(48  -  i6())}  X  A  X  ^  =  410  tons 
This  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  strap  must  be  thickened  up.     If  made  \  inch 
thick,  the  strength  is — 

{48  -  i6(^)}  X  1  X  26  =  468 
which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  standard  strength  of  470  tons. 

(4)  The  shear  of  the  9  rivets  in  the  line  AA  is  103*5  tons,  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  plate  through  the  line  of  holes  CC  and  the  shear  of  the 
rivets  in  the  line  AA  are — 

410 +  103-5  =  513*5  tons 

(5)  Similarly,  the  strength  of  the  strap  through  the  line  CC  and  the 
shear  of  the  rivets  in  the  line  BB  are — 

468  +  184  =  652  tons 

The  ultimate  strengths  of  the  butt  connection  in  the  five  different  ways  it 
might  break  are  therefore  471),  470,  468,  J 13},  652  tons  respectively,  and 
thus  the  standard  strength  of  470  tons  is  maintained  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  conse<^uently  the  butt  connection  is  a  good  one. 

a.  If  it  were  required  to  so  join  two  plates  as  to  make  the  strength  at 
the  butt  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  of  the  unpierced  plates,  what 
kind  of  butt  strap  would  you  adopt  ? 

Supposing  the  plates  to  be  of  mild  steel  36  inches  wide  and  )  inch  thick, 
give  the  diameter,  disposition,  and  pitch  of  rivets  necessary  in  the  strap. 

{S,  and  A.  Exam,y  1895.) 

The  first  part  of  this  question  has  been  already  dealt  with  on  p.  237. 
To  lessen  the  number  of  rivets,  it  is  best  to  use  a  double  butt  strap,  as 
Fig.  85,  so  as  to  get  a  double  shear  of  the  rivets.  Each  of  the  butt  straps 
should  be  slightly  thicker  than  the  half-thickness  of  the  plate,  say  {^  inch. 

The  standard  strength  to  work  up  to  is  that  of  the  plate  through  the 
single  rivet-hole  at  the  comer  of  the  strap.  ]-inch  rivets  being  used,  the 
standard  strength  is — 

(36  -  |)  X  I  X  26  =  457  tons 
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The  dngle  shear  of  a  {-inch  riret  it  I5i  tons,  and  the  doable  shear  may  be 
taken  as — 

15-25  X  r8  »  27I  tons 

and  consequently  the  least  number  of  rivets  required  each  side  of  the 
butt  it— 

-^  =  i6*6,  say  17  rivets 
27  5 

The  strength  of  the  plate  along  the  slanting  row  of  holes  furthest  from 
the  butt  mnst  be  looked  into.  The  rivets  here  are  made  with  a  water-tight 
pitch,  say  from  4  to  4)  diameters.  If  we  set  out  the  holes  for  a  strap  2  feet 
wide,  it  will  be  found  that  the  strength  is  below  the  standard.  A  strap 
3  feet  wide  will,  however,  give  a  strength  through  this  line  of  about  465 
tons,  which  is  very  near  Uie  re()uired  457  tons.  There  are  13  rivets  along 
the  edge  of  the  strap,  and  the  inside  may  be  filled  in  as  shown,  giving  a 
total  number  of  rivets,  each  side  of  the  butt,  of  19. 

For  the  strength  of  an  assemblage  of  plating  like  the  outer 
bottom,  we  must  take  the  strakes  as  assisting  one  another.  If 
two  passing  strakes  are  assumed,  then  we  can  take  a  butt  with 
a  through  strake  each  side,  and  see  how  the  strengths  by 
various  methods  of  fracture  compare  with  the  standard  strength 
at  a  frame. 

For  the  strength  of  plating  at  a  watertight  bulkhead,  the 
bulkhead  liner  is  associated  with  the  outside  strake  and  one- 
half  the  adjacent  inside  strakes^  and  the  strength  should  be 
brought  up  to  that  at  an  ordinary  frame. 

Professor  Hovgaard,  in  "  Structural  Design  of  Warships," 
deals  very  exhaustively  with  the  above.  In  particular  he 
allows  for  the  reduction  of  area  caused  by  countersinking  and 
the  slightly  greater  diameter  of  hole  in  the  plate  as  compared 
with  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  rivet 

Strength  of  Davits. — The  size  of  davits  for  merchant 
vessels  are  usually  fixed  by  the  rules  of  a  Registration  Society. 

The  following  is  the  rule  adopted  by  Lloyd's  Register,  viz. : 

For  boats  and  davits  of  ordinary  proportions  the  diameter 
in  inches  is  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  boat  in  feet 

Where  the  height  and  spread  of  davits  or  dimensions  of 
boats  are  not  of  ordinary  proportions  the  diameter  of  davit 
in  inches  is  found  by  the  formula 


^^^Lxix^^S^,) 
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Where  L.B.D.  are  the  dimensions  of  the  boat,  H  is  the 
height  and  R  the  outreach  from  the  point  of  support  in  feet. 

The  rule  of  the  British  Corporation  is  of  the  same  form 
but  slightly  different,  viz. : 


,^^tx^(5^,) 


It  is  usual  in  H.M.  service  to  test  a  davit  to  ^wice  its 
working  load,  and  this  test  load  is  used  to  calculate  the  dimen- 
sions. If  W  be  the  load  in  tons,  r  the  outreach  m  inches,  theh 
the  bending  moment  is  W  x  r  mch  tons,  and  we  apply  the 
formula — 

-  =  Y"  to  find  the  diameter  ^,  (>'  =  i .  ^. 

1=  -I .^,    so  that/  =  ^ :H-an<i 

16      4  ^       It      or 


'  /W7r 


ExamfU,—K  boat  weighing  a  tons  is  carried  in  davit*  with  an  out- 
reach of  6  ft.  6  in.  Determine  the  diameter  of  davit,  allowing  a  stress  on 
the  material  of  5  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  moment  WXrs=aX78  =  i56  inch  tons,  and  the  diameter  is 
given  by 


7?=' 


ExdmpU, — A  boat  weighing  i  ton  is  carried  in  davits  with  an  oat- 
reach  of  6  ft  6  in.  Determine  the  diameter  of  davit,  allowing  a  stress  on 
the  material  of  5  tons  per  square  inch. 

Moment  =  78  inch  tons 

-'=a-i7^y=«S-4in. 

This  davit  was  made  l\  in.  diameter,  and  3}  in.  at  head  and  heel,  the 
bow  of  davit  being  flattened  out  to  an  oval  shape  5)  in.  x  4I  in. 

Examplt,^K  davit  with  outreach  of  7  ft.  6  in.  is  tested  to  3  tons. 
Find  the  maximum  compressive  and  tensile  tresses,  the  diameter  of  davit 
being  7  in. 

The  max.  BM  is— 

3  X  90  =  a7o  inch  tons 

I  of  crots-sccUon  =  A . ^^-49  =  y.^9X49 
4  64 


M  270  X  3-5  X  64     ft  .^  ^  . 

../-J.^-    ,X49X49    -»*^^«l-^ 
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There  is  an  additional  compressive  force  due  to  the  weight,  viz. 

3  -8 — ^  = =  '08  tons  sq.  in.     The  tensile  stress  will  be  dimin- 

ished  by  this  amount. 

•*•  Compressive  stress  =  8'o8  tons  sq.  in. 
Tensile  stress  =  7*92  tons  sq.  in. 

Davit  Diagram. — The  following  ingenious  method  of 
drawing  once  for  all  a  davit  diagram  has  been  devised  by 
J.  J.  King-Salter,  Esq.,  R.C.N. C.  Its  use  is  very  simple 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  calculating  davit  and  similar 
diameters. 

If  units  are  taken  in  lbs.  and  inches,  say  a  weight  of  w  lbs. 
and  an  overhang  of  r  inches,  then  if  a  working  stress  is 
assumed  of  4*5  tons  per  square  inch,  the  diameter  of  a  davit 
can  be  expressed  in  the  simple  form — 

<^= '/^Zr (0 

V     1000  ^  ' 

This  is  seen  to  depend  on  the  product  wxr.  It  can  readily 
be  shown  that  for  a  right-angled  triangle,  where  a  is  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  right  angle  to  the  opposite  side  and  b  and 
r  are  the  divisions  of  that  side  by  the  perpendicular,  then 

a*  =  ^  X  r,  or  tf  =  jjb .  c 

In  Fig.  85A,  above  the  base  at  the  side  is  set  up  a  scale  of 
overhang  in  inches  r,  and  below  a  scale  of  weight  in  lbs.  w. 
Along  the  base  is  set  off  a  scale  of  i/w7r.  Thus  for  w  = 
10,000  lbs.  and  r  =  100,  ijw.r^  1000.  This  point  must 
subtend  a  right  angle  to  the  values  of  w  and  r  taken,  and  this 
will  determine  the  scale  to  use  along  the  base. 

Now  at  various  points  along  the  base  set  up  the  corre- 
sponding value  of  d  from  the  formula  (i)  above.  Thus  where 
iJw.r^  iooo,fier.r=  1,000,000  and^=  10";  d^^  at  an 
abscissa  of  354,  and  so  on.  Through  the  spots  thus  obtained 
a  curve  of  diameters  is  drawn  as  shown. 

The  method  of  use  is  to  employ  a  set  square  with  the  sides 
forming  the  right  angle  passing  through  the  values  given  by 
the  problem  fot  w  and  r,  with  the  right  angle  on  the  base  Ime. 
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An  ordinate  from  this  point  to  the  curve  will  give  the  diameter 
required.  Thus  for  w  =  4000  lbs.,  r  =  70",  ^  is  found  to  be 
6*6  in.    If  diameter  is  8  in.  say,  and  overhang  is  80  in.,  the 

load  is  6400  lbs.,  and 
so  on. 

The  diagram  can  be 
drawn  out  on  a  large 
scale  and  mounted  for 
general  drawing  office 
use. 

Pillars.— Gordon's 
Formula.  — The  for- 
mula usually  ^nployed 
to  determine  the  strength 
of  pillars  is  that  known 
as  Gordon's  formula,  as 
follows : — 

W  is  the  crippling 
load,  A  the  cross  sec- 
tion, /  the  stress  given 
in  table,  n  is  obtained 
from  I =« .  A .  ^*,  where 
h  is  the  least  breadth, 


sipoo 


lopoo 


Tm.  8sA. 


^  b  a  coefficient  given  in  the  table. 

A./ 


W: 


1  + 


7- 


»  w  ^  for  a  rectangular  section  and  ^  for  circular  section ;  for 
a  circular  hollow  section  n=s\. 

Units  are  taken  as  tons  and  inches. 


MateriaL 

/ 

tons  sq.  in. 

i 

Ends  free. 

One  end  fixed. 

Both  ends  fixed. 

Wronditiron   . 
Mad  steel    .    . 
Cast  bon      .    . 
Dry  timber  .     . 

16 
30 

35 
3 

9,000 

9,000 

1,600 

750 

18,000 

18,000 

3»200 

1,500 

36,000 

36,000 

6,400 

3.000 
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This  formula  is  empirical.  For  a  discussion  regarding  its 
use  the  student  is  referred  to  such  works  as  Lineham's 
"Mechanical  Engineering." 

ExamfU,—K  cargo  derrick  for  a  vessel  is  constructed  of  steel  plating 
4  in.  thick  and  two  T  bars  5  in.  X  3  in.  X  ||  in.  The  jib  is  40  ft  long,  and 
the  topping  lift  is  led  to  a  point  on  a  mast  32  ft.  above  heel  of  derrick.    The 


ri&  tsm 

maximum  load  to  be  lifted  being  16  tons;  calculate  the  approximate 
diameter  of  the  derrick  if  the  maximum  stress  on  the  material  is  not  to 
exceed  4  tons  per  sq.  in.  (neglect  effect  of  T  bars). 

{Honours  B.  of  B,  1909.) 
By  setting  out  the  triangle  of  forces  CDE  at  the  head  of  derrick  the 
thrust  on  derrick  is  found  to  be  20  tons,  DE  being  parallel  to  CB  (Fig. 
8SB). 

In  the  above  formuUi/»4,  <s9O0O,  n  =  |,  AssiL.i/^  ^  being 

140 
the  unknown  diameter. 
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140 


y.  +  ; 


iW" 


9000X  |x</* 

or  o-25</»  -  <^  x:  ii»5 

By  trial  </  is  foand  to  be  1 1  inches  neariy. 

Example, — A  wooden  derrick  34  ft.  long  when  tested  to  twice  the 
working  load  is  found  to  be  subject  to  a  thrust  of  4}  tons.  Determine  the 
diameter,  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  6  when  being  tested. 


Fia  85c 

In  the  above  formula,  W  =  255  tons,  /=  3»  ^  =  750i  '  =  34  X  la, 
ff  =  ^  ^  =  diameter. 


•'•772^ 


J- 


(34  X  12)' 


4        ''*"75oxAx<^ 


or  I  +5^s=o-092<^ 


or  o'Q^2d>  —  <^  =  3550 
By  trial  d  is  found  to  be  about  14}  in. 
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ExampU, — A  boat  hoisting  derrick  60  ft.  long,  estimated  weight  6  tons, 
is  arranged  as  shown  on  figare  herewith,  the  purchase  being  single  through 
sheaves  A  and  D.  The  topping  lift  has  the  fixed  part  at  £,  and  passes 
through  sheaves  6  and  C.  Determine  the  forces  on  blocks  and  ropes  and 
the  thrust  on  derrick,  when  holding  the  test  load  of  26  tons.  Determine 
the  diameter  of  the  derrick  if  formed  of  |  in.  steel  plating,  the  T  bars 
forming  edge  strips  being  neglected,  and  a  factor  of  safety  of  5  being 
assumed.    (Fig.  85c.) 

oa  is  set  down  =  29  tons,  <>.  26  tons  plus  half  weight  of  derrick,  and 
ab  is  drawn  parallel  to  Ihe  purchase  AD,  and  equal  to  26  tons.  Then  ob 
is  the  resultant  force  at  the  head  of  derrick  due  to  the  forces  on  the  purchase 
and  the  weight  of  derrick,  be  is  then  drawn  parallel  to  the  topping  lift. 
Then  ^  is  a  triangle  of  forces,  giving  for  the  force  on  topping  lift 
itf  s=  35  tons  and  the  thrust  on  derrick  <v  =  59  tons.  The  force  in  the  link 
AB  is  therefore  35  tons,  and  the  two  parts  of  topping  lift  have  each  a 
force  of  17*5  tons.  The  force  on  the  block  C  is  found  by  drawing  the 
triangle  of  forces  drg^  de^eg-=-  I7'5  tons  from  which  force  on  block 
u  d^=2g  tons.  Similarly  the  force  on  block  D  is  found  to  be 
38  tons. 

The  length  of  derrick  from  pin  of  sheave  to  the  trunnion  is  56*5  feet. 
In  Gordon's  formula  we  have  therefore — 

W  =  59  X 5  =  295  tons,y  =  30,  tf  =  9000,  ff  =  1,  ^,  the  diameter,  is  the 
unknown,  A  =  | .  » .  ^,  /  =  56*5  x  12. 

We  have  therefore — 

30  X  i  x»  X  </ 

9000  x^xd* 

.  410 
or  1  +l--.  =  o-i2</ 

or  o'lid*  -  <^  =  410 
from  which  d  is  found  by  trial  to  be  18)  ins.  nearly. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  ixhove  derrick  was  actually  made 
30  m.  diameter,  of  plating,  14  lbs.  per  square  foot,  which  allows 
for  the  loss  due  to  the  rivets  in  butt  strap. 

Fig.  85D  illustrates  the  case  where  electric  winches  are 
employed  for  both  topping  lift  and  purchase,  and  the 
greater  speed  of  these  winches  renders  more  turns  of  rope 
necessary. 

The  test  load  is  32  tons,  being  twice  the  weight  of  the 
boat.  This  with  the  weight  of  the  block  A  gives  32*4  tons, 
which  is  taken  by  the  three  ropes  supporting  A,  giving  10*8 
tons  to  each.  To  find  the  force  at  the  topping  lift  and  on 
the  derrick,  we  draw  the  diagram  of  forces,  shown  on  top 
of  figure,  o^  =r  36  tons,  U.  32  +  3-6  (half  weight  of  der- 
rick) +  o*4  (weight  of  block  A) ;  dc^s  108  is  drawn  parallel 
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to  the  purchase,  so  that  a^  is  the  force  at  the  head  of  the 
derrick  ;  cd  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  topping  lift,  and  ad 
parallel  to  the  derrick.  Then  cd  is  force  op  topping  lift  =  59 
tons,  and  ad  the  thrust  on  derrick  =  60  tons.  The  topping 
lift  is  in  four  parts,  giving  15  tons  to  each,  and  the  block  C  has 
S9  tons.  The  block  D  has  three  parts,  viz.  45  tons.  The  block 
E  has  15  tons  along  each  of  the  ropes,  and  as  shown  by  the 


B2t-« 


•2T0N8 


Fia  8$i>. 


diagram,  sustains  a  force  of  26  tons.  The  block  F  has  io'8 
tons  along  each  of  the  ropes,  and,  as  shown  by  the  diagram, 
sustains  a  force  of  18  tons.  The  strength  at  the  heel  of  the 
derrick  can  be  allowed  for  knowing  the  thrust  to  be  60  tons. 
The  test  loads  of  the  various  parts  can  now  be  allowed  for, 
being  usually  about  twice  that  due  to  the  32-ton  test  load 
applied. 
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Fig  85  E  shows  an  ordinary  form  of  derrick  for  a  cargo 
vessel,  the  derrick  being  supported  by  a  stump  mast.  The 
purchase  is  taken  round  two  single  blocks  A  and  B,  and  thence 

C 


Fig.  8sb. 

to  the  winch.  The  topping  lift  has  a  single  block  at  C,  a 
double  block  at  D,  and  a  single  block  at  £,  and  thence  to  the 
winch.  Taking  a  load  of  5  tons  the  triangle  of  forces  abd  is 
drawn  ab  ^  ac  =i  $^  and  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  load  is 
ad  =s  g  tons,  whidi  is  the  force  on  the  block  A.  de  is  drawn 
parallel  to  the  topping  lift.    Then  ae  =s  14  tons  is  the  thrust 
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on  the  derrick,  and  67  tons  is  the  force  on  block  C.  This 
divided  into  3  gives  2*3  tons  in  each  portion  of  the  topping 
lift.  The  force  on  block  D  is  obtained  by  drawing  the 
triangle  of  forces  fgh.  Similarly  the  forces  on  the  blocks.  B 
and  E  are  obtained.  The  forces  thus  obtained  give  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  strength  of  all  the  pans,  including  the 
derrick  and  the  stump  mast 

Shaft  Brackets.  (By  A.  W.  Johns,  Esq.,  R.C.N.C.).— 
The  length  and  diameter  of  the  drum  or  barrel  of  a  shaft 
bracket  are  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  engineer. 
The  inside  diameter  is  arranged  to  take  the  shaft  and  its 


F40.  85F. 

bearings  and  bushes.  The  outside  diameter  is  usually  from 
3  to  6  inches  greater  than  the  inside  diameter,  depending  on 
the  size  of  shaft  The  inside  surface  is  generally  gulleted  to 
a  depth  of  from  i  to  \\  inches.  The  length  of  barrel  is 
governed  by  the  length  required  by  the  engineer's  bearings 
in  the  bracket  (see  Fig.  85?). 

The  length  of  the  arms  or  struts  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft  «t  the  bracket  and  the 
shape  of  the  ship  in  the  vicinity.  The  section  of  the  arms  is 
usually  pear-shaped  (see  Figs.  850  and  108  for  examples), 
with  the  blunt  end  forward.  The  dimensions  of  the  section 
must  be  governed  by  the  straining  action  to  which  the 
bracket  is  subjected.      Formerly  these  dimensions   appear 
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to  have  been  determined  in  a  rough-and-ready  way  from  the 
experience  of  the  designer  responsible.  Knowing  the  dimen- 
sions in  previous  cases  which  on  service  had  proved  sufficiently 


for'd. 

Fio.  850. 

strong,  he  would  vary  these  dimensions  in  a  new  ship  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  of  the  horse-power,  or  perhaps  the  size  and 
overhang  of  the  tail  shaft.  Consequently  it  will  be  found  that 
ships  of  about  the  same  size,  horse-power  and  revolutions  pro- 
duced under  different  designers,  have  entirely  different  dimen- 
sions (and  weights)  of  shaft  brackets. 

At  first  sight  a  suitable  basis  of  coinparison  for  such  dimen- 
sions appears  difficult  to  obtain,  but  investigation  proves  that 
the  matter  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  as  is  seen  by  what 
follows : — 

With  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  parts,  viz.  shaft 
and  propeller,  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  strainbg  actions 
which  may  operate  on  a  bracket  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

I.  Forces  due  to  the  weight  of  the  propeller,  shaft 
and  bracket  These  are  equivalent  to  a  downward  force 
on  the  bracket,  and  a  bending  moment  on  it,  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  moments  of  weight  on  the  forward  and 
after  sides.  Both  the  force  and  the  bending  moment  may 
be  increased  appreciably  by  the  accelerative  effect  during 
pitching. 

Thus  in  a  given  ship  500  feet  long  pitching  in  a  "  single  "  period  of 
3  teoonds,  the  maadmom  acceleration  is  250  x  ^  .  X  0|  where  9  b  angle  of 

pitching  (see  Chap.  XII.  on  Rolling). 

If  0  =  4^,  say  A  in  areolar  measure,  acceleration  =  ao  in  foot-second 
tmits.  This  added  to  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  gives  52*2  or  a 
ftKTfvd/ weight  of  1*6  times  the  actnal,  and  all  the  forces  are  increased  in 
this  ratio. 

3.  Forces  called  into  play  when  pitching  or  turning  due  to 
the  gyroscopic  action  of  the  propeller  and  shaft 
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3.  Forces  caused  by  unequal  pressure  on  the  blades  of  the 
propeller  when  the  ship  is  turning.  Here,  owing  to  the  trans- 
verse motion  of  the  stem,  the  fqrces  on  the  blades  above  the 
horizontal  will  be  different  to  those  below. 

If,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  weights 
is  not  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  there  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
above  forces  a  centrifugal  force  operating  which  will  tend  to 
bend  the  shaft  where  it  enters  the  strut,  and  will  also  tend  to 
bend  and  twist  the  bracket.  At  high  revolutions,  which  is  the 
case  in  turbine  machinery,  heavy  straining  actions  are  set  up 
if  a  propeller  blade  is  broken  or  lost 

The  following  are  approximate  values  of  the  various  forces 
and  moments  considered  above,  worked  out  for  the  case  of 
a  large  cruiser. 


Force  00  bracket 

Moment  OQ  bndcet. 

(i)  Dae'to  weight  of  propeller, 

etc 

30  tons 

90  foot  toot 

( I  a)  Due  to  weight  of  propeller, 
etc,  when  pitching   .     . 

48        M 

144       >• 

(21  Gyroscopic  action    .     .     . 

— 

50       .. 

(3)  Taming  at  fall  speed  with 
fiill  radder  angle  .    •     . 

12     ,, 

80       „ 

(4)  Centrifiigal  action  due  to 

the  loss  of  a  propeller 

blade  at  full  revolations 

100     „ 

500     „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  case  produces  by  far  the 
heaviest  straining  effect  In  addition  to  straining  the  bracket, 
however,  the  shaft  also  will  be  strained,  the  maximum  stress 
occurring  at  the  section  immediately  at  the  after  end  of  the 
barrel  of  the  bracket.  For  good  design  the  bracket  should 
be  stronger  than  the  shaft,  for  then  the  shaft  would  break  at 
the  afler  end  of  the  boss  of  shaft  bracket,  whereas  if  the 
bracket  were  weaker  than  the  shaft  tHe  former  would  first 
break  and  the  shaft  losing  its  after  support  would  then  bend 
or  break  with  perhaps  disastrous  effect  on  the  ship.  A  basis 
of  calculation  is  therefore  obtained  by  considering  Uie  strength 
of  the  shaft  and  making  the  shaft  bracket  somewhat  stronger. 

If  T  is  the  force  at  the  propeller  (Fig.  85  f),  producing 
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a  bending  moment  T .  a  on  the  shaft  which  will  just  bring  the 
material  of  the  shaft  to  its  full  working  strength,  this  force  T 
must  be  employed  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  arms 
of  the  bracket  and  also  in  determining  the  number,  size 
and  spacing  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  bracket  to  the  hulL 
T  acting  at  propeller  is  equivalent  to— 

I.  A  parallel  force  T  acting  directly  on  the  bracket,  and 

a.  A  moment  k.T.m  on  the  bracket,  where  k  has  an 
average  value  of  about  0*65, 

If  T  is  caused  by  centrifugal  action,  then  as  the  shaft 
revolves  it  is  always  being  bent  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
bracket  bemg  fixed  the  force  and  moment  on  it  are  constantly 
altering  in  direction.^  Bending  alone  occurs  when  the  line  of 
action  of  T  lies  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  shaft 
and  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  arms.  Twisting  occurs 
when  the  line  of  action  of  T  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 
For  other  directions  of  the  line  of  action  of  T  combined  bend- 
ing and  twisting  occur. 

Generally  bending  alone  produces  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  shaft  arms,  and  this  produces  a  stress  given  by — 
k  .T  .m  .y  ,cos  $ 

p n 

where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  right  section  of  the  arm 

about  an  axis  through  the  geometrical  centre  and 

perpendicular  to  the  longer  dimension  of  the  section. 

y  is  the  distance  of  the  most  strained  layer  from  this  axis ; 

and  6  is  half  the  angle  between  the  arms. 

For  ordinary  pear-shaped  sections,  ^^  =  0*55  R  and  I  =  ^f .  R* .  r, 

where  R  and  r  are  the  longer  and  shorter  dimensions  of  the 

section  of  the  arm. 

Taking,  say,  6  tons  as  the  maximum  workmg  strength  of 
the  shaft,  the  force  T  necessary  to  strain  the  shaft  to  this  limit 
can  readily  be  found  when  a  the  overhang  and  D  and  d  the 
external  and  internal  diameters  of  the  shaft  are  known.  Sup- 
posing the  shaft  bracket  is  of  cast  steel  and  taking  4I  tons  as 
the  working  strength  (5  tons  is  really  allowed,  but  \  ton  is 

'  The  I06S  of  a  propeller  blade  it  soon  erident,  for  the  ship  will  vibrate 
videDtly  if  Uie  rerolutiont  of  the  engine  approach  the  fall  number. 
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allowed  for  the  force  T  acting  directly  on  the  bracket),  the 
following  relation  is  obtained- 


R«.r  =  063  X 


D*-^ 


X  -  X  cos  ff 
a 


All  dimensions  being  in  inches. 

Usually  9  =»  about  45**  and  we  then  have- 

R*.r  =  o-44  X  — T^^ —  X 


D       -a 
If,  however,  B  is  small,  we  have  approximately — 

R« .  r  =  0-63  X 


D 


^a 


(0 


(2) 


(3) 


/ 


As  stated  above,  the  stress  produced  on  the  bracket  by 
bending  is  usually  greater  than  that 
produced  by  twisting,  but  in  the  case 
where  the  angle  between  the  arms  is 
small  the  stress  due  to  twisting  should 
also  be  investigated    This  can  be 


^  yt— — ?  done  as  follows  : 


Fio.  8511. 


Taking,  as  in  the  figure  85H,ifa!> 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  arms,  A  the  area  of  each  arm, 
q  the  stress  in  the  arm,  the  moment 
resisting  twisting  is  given  by  ^ .  A  . ». 
This  must  equal  h.T  .m^  and  hence  the  stress  due  to  twisting 
becomes 

k  .T.    M  *    .  Tfc  \ 

^  =  -^7^  (A  =  o-7sR.r) 

^  is  a  shearing  stress  and  the  equation 
shows  that  if  A  is  constant  q  increases  as 
n  decreases.  Close  to  the  barrel  ^  is  a 
maximum,  and  is  a  minimum  where  the 
arms  enter  the  hull.  For  g  to  be  constant 
A  should  vary  inversely  as  n.  Usually, 
however,  A  is  kept  constant  and  the  arms 
are  run  tangential^  as  in  Fig.  85J,  instead  of  radial  to  the 
barrel.  This  has  the  effect  of  increasmg  n  near  the  barrel  and 
diminishing  q. 

Equations  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  above  can  be  used  to  determine 


Fig.  85J. 
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the  value  of  R*  r,  where  the  bracket  is  of  cast  steel.  If  the 
bracket  is  of  other  material  the  working  strength  of  the  latter 
must  be  substituted  for  the  4I  tons  used  above. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  economy  of  material  is  obtained  by 
making  the  ratio  R-f-r  as  large  as  possible,  for  since  the 
square  of  R  enters  into  the  relation  it  has  far  more  influence 
than  r,  which  appears  in  the  first  power  only.  Thus  if  R* .  r 
=  8000  and  R  =  3r,  then  R  =  29  in.  and  r  =  9J  in.  and  A 
ss  213.  Whereas  if^R  =  6r,  R  =  36  in.,  and  r  =  6  in.,  and 
A  s  162  or  a  saving  in  weight  of  about  25  per  cent  There 
is  also  an  appreciable  reduction  in  resistance.  Taylor's  ex- 
periments with  shaft  brackets  show  that  resistance  in  lbs.  per 
foot  length  of  shaft  bracket  arm  is  given  by — 


F  = 
where  V  = 


;(A  +  4o)V» 


1000' 

speed  in  knots 
A  =  area  of  section  in  square  inches,  for  values  between 
40  and  175  sq.  inches. 

^=:  a  constant  depending  on  the  ratio—. 
Values  of  c. 


Ratio  5l 

r 

3 

4 

5 

6 
0-94 

7 
086 

8 

9 

10 
074 

II 

12 

Value  of  r 

1-88 

133 

I -07 

080 

076 

072 

071 

1 

Further  than  this  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  bracket 
arms  whose  ratio  R  -7-  ^  is  small,  at  high  speeds  a  large  amount 
of  dead  water  trails  behind  the  arms  reaching  to  the  propeller 
disc  and  causing  vibration  and  loss  of  propeller  efficiency  as 
the  blades  of  the  propeller  enter  and  leave  the  dead  water. 
By  increasing  the  ratio  R-^r  these  effects  are  diminished 
Fig.  85  B  gives  the  section  of  the  arm  of  shaft  bracket  of  a 
recent  ship  of  large  power  and  great  speed. 

Finally  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  dimensions  given 
by  formula  (2)  above  with  those  adopted  in  practice  in  parti- 
cular cases  as  the  result  of  experience.    The  ratio  R  -j-  r  has 
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^ 


been  kept  the  same  in  the  calculation  as  actually  adopted. 
All  dimensions  are  in  inches. 


D 

d 

m 

« 

Actually  fitted. 

CalcuUted. 

; 

R 

r 

R 

r 

Cruiser    . 

71 

O 

37 

12 

14 

4 

133 

3'8 

'3 

9 

5? 

21 

16 

6 

16*8 

<>'3 

i6 

10 

56 

27 

20 

6* 

215 

7 

i^ 

10 

62 

27 

'A 

6 

24 

6 

19* 

7 

78 

33 

8 

30-I 

8-6 

21 

II 

76 

30 

32 

10   • 

312 

9-8 

BatUeship 

20 

"4 

7? 

32 

27 

7* 

30 

8-4 

Destroyer 

81 

4i 

36 

18 

13 

2 

14-3 

2*2 

The  relations  in  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  given  above  apply  strictly 
to  the  usual  pear-shaped  section  of  arm,  but  the  method  indi- 
cated can  be  applied  to  any  particular  case  and  the  dimensions 
calculated. 


Examples  to  Craptkr  VL 

1.  The  area  of  the  outer  bottom  plating  of  a  ship,  OTer  which  the 
plating  it  worked  25  lbs.  per  square  foot,  is  23,904  square  feet,  lapped 
edees  and  butt  straps,  both  double-riveted.  Estimate  the  difference  in 
we^ht  doe  to  working  the  plating  with  arerage-sized  plates  20'  X  4}',  or 
with  the  average  size  12^  x  3'. 

Ans,  About  20  tons. 

2.  Steel  angle  bars  3)"  X  3"  are  specified  to  be  8|  lbs.  per  lineal  foot 
instead  of  \  inch  thick.  Determine  tne  saving  of  weight  per  100  lineal 
feet. 

Ahs.  52  Ibi. 

3.  Determine  the  weight  per  lineal  foot  of  a  steel  T-bar  5"  x  4"  X  J". 

Ans,  14*45  11^* 

4.  For  a  given  purpose,  angle  bars  of  iron  5^  X  3"  X  ft"  or  of  steel 
5"  X  3"  X  H'  can  be  used.  Find  the  saving  of  weight  per  100  feet  if  steel 
is  adopted. 

.-. , /  Ans.  95  lbs. 

t^  5.  A  mast  96  feet  in  length,  if  made  of  iron,  is  at  its  greatest  diameter, 
viz.  32  inches,  ^  inch  thick,  and  has  three  angle  stiffeners,  5"  X  3"  x  ft". 
For  the  same  diameter,  if  made  of  steel,  the  thickness  is  y  inch,  with  three 
angle  stiffeners  5^  X  3"  X  ft".    Estimate  the  difference  in  weight. 

^1/  Ans,  About  I  ton. 

^^  6.  At  a  given  section  of  a  ship  the  following  is  the  form :  The  lengths  of 
ordinates  3  feet  apart  are  19*6,  18*85,  17*8,  16*4,  14*5,  11*8,  7*35,  and 
1*0  feet  respectively.  Estimate  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravitj  of  the  curve  forming  the  section,  supposing  it  is  required  to  find  the 
vertical  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Iwttom  plating  of  uniform 
thickness. 

Ant,  About  12J  feet  from  the  top. 
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"i*^  1^1,  The  half-girlhs  of  the  inner  bottom  of  a  vessel  at  intervals  of  51  feet 
are  26*6,  29*8,  32*0,  32*8,  and  31*2  feet  respectively,  and  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  these  half-girths  are  l8-6,  20*6,  21  2,  200,  17*4  feet  respectively 
beloT?  the  L.W.L.  Determine  the  area  of  the  inner  bottom  and  the 
position  of  its  centre  of  gravity  both  longitudinally  and  vertically.  If  the 
plating  is  of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  what  would  be  the  weight,  allo^^j^g 
14)  per  cent,  for  butts,  laps,  and  rivet-heads. 

Aus,  12,655  square  feet ;  105  feet  from  'mer  end,  90  feet  below  the 
L.W.L.;  97  tons. 
8.  The  whole  ordinates  of  the  boundary  of  a  ship's  deck  are  6*5,  24, 
29.  3^  33*5.  33*5.  33*5.  3^,  30,  27,  and  65  feet  respecUvely,  and  the 
common  interval  between  them  is  21  feet 

The  deck,  with  the  excei>tion  of  350  square  feet,  is  covered  with  |  inch 
steel  plating  worked  flnsh  jointed,  with  single  riveted  edges  and  butts. 
Find  the  weight  of  the  plating,  including  straps  and  fiBistenings. 

y^  Ans,  45  tons. 

*^.  A  teak  deck,  2}  inches  thick,  is  supported  on  beams  spaced  4  feet 

apart,  and  weighing  15  pounds  per  foot  run.    Calculate  the  weight  of  a 

middle-line  portion  of  this  deck  (including  fastenings  and  beams)  34  feet 

lone^d  10  feet  wide.  Am,  i  *65  tons  nearly. 

i/io.  Taking  the  net  weight  of  outer  bottom  plating  of  a  vessel  as  icoo 
tons,  esHmati  the  saving  of  weight  if  the  average  size  of  plates  is  ao  feel 
by  5  feet  as  against  18  feet  by  3}  feet.    (Butt-straps  double  riveted,  lapped 

edfi^  double  riveted,  J-inch  rivets.)  Ans,  43  tons  about 

^^  ^i.  A  longitudinal  W.T.  bulkhead  is  bounded  at  its  upper  edge  by  a 
level  deck  (havi^  9-inch  beams,  4  feet  apart)  and  at  its  lower  edge  by  the 
inner  bottom.  Ttkt,  depths  of  the  bulkhead  at  ordinates  61  feet  apart  are, 
commencing  from  forward,  9*0,  167,  I9'3,  15*4,  9*5  feet  respectively. 
The  plating  of  the  bulkhead  is  15  lbs.  per  square  foot  worked  vertically, 
single  riveted,  and  the  stiffening  consists  of  Z  l>ars  of  12  i^x*  P^r  foot 
spj^ed  4  feet  apart  with  intermediate  angles  of  7  lbs.  per  foot  There  is 
a  single  boundary  bar  of  8*5  lbs.  per  foot. 
Calculate  (i)  the  weight  of  the  bulkhead. 

y,         (2)  the  distance  of  C.G.  from  forward  end. 
9,         (3)  the  distance  of  C.G.  below  the  deck. 
y^  Am,  (I)  39  tons  ;  (2)  120*5  fe«*  %  (3)  8  feet 

^^  1^12.  The  half  ordinates  of  upper  deck  of  a  ^ip  360  feet  long  are  (1)0; 
(2)  9'4;  (3)  16-2;  (5)  24-4;  (7)  28-8;  (9)  31-2;  (II)  324;  (13)  32-2; 
(15)  31*5  ;  (17)  29*6  ;  (19)  24  6  ;  (20)  20*1 ;  (21)  13*8.  Over  the  midship 
portion  (7)  to  (15)  the  beams  are  24I  lbs.  per  foot,  4  feet  apart,  and  the 
plating  is  20  lbs.  per  square  foot,  with  single-riveted  eoee-strips  and 
double-riveted  butt-straps.  At  the  ends  the  beams  are  241  lbs.,  \  feet 
apart,  completely  covered  with  plating  10  lbs.  per  sauare  foot,  lapped  and 
single-riveted.  The  boundary  bar  is  3  inches  by  3I  inches  of  8|  lbs.  per 
foot,  and  the  deck  is  completely  planked  with  3-inch  teak.  Find  total 
weighty  neglecting  hatches,  etc. 

Am,  325  tons  about. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

STRAINS  EXPERIENCED  BY  SHIPS— ^CURVES  OF  LOADS, 
SHEARING  FORCE,  AND  BENDING  MOMENT— 
''SMITH''   CORRECTION— EQUIVALENT  GIRDER. 

Strains  experienced  by  Ships. — ^The  strains  to  which  ships 
are  subjected  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. — 

I.  Structural  strains,  uc.  strains  which  affect  the  structure 
of  the  ship  considered  as  a  whole. 

3.  Local  strains^  ue,  strains  which  affect  particular  portions 
of  the  ship. 

1.  Structural  Strains.  —  These  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

{a)  Strains  tending  to  oause  the  ship  to  bend  in  a  fore-and- 
aft  direction. 

{b)  Strains  tending  to  change  the  transverse  form  of  the 
ship. 

(c)  Strains  due  to  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel,  either  by 
steam  or  sails. 

2.  Local  Strains. — ^These  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
(a)  Panting  strains. 

{b)  Strains  due  to  heavy  local  weights,  as  masts,  engines, 
armour,  guns,  etc. 

{c)  Strains  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  propellers. 

(d)  Strains  caused  by  the  attachment  of  rigging. 

(e)  Strains  due  to  grounding. 

We  will  now  deal  with  some  of  these  various  strains  to 
which  a  ship  may  be  subjected  in  a  little  more  detail 

Longitudinal  Bending  Strains. — ^A  ship  may  be  regarded  as 
a  large  beam  or  girder,  subject  to  bending  in  a  fore-and-aft 
direction.  The  support  of  the  buoyancy  and  the  distribution 
of  weight  vary  considerably  along  the  length  of  a  ship,  even 
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when  floating  in  still  water.  Take  a  ship  and  imagine  she  is 
cut  by  a  number  of  transverse  sections,  as  in  Fig.  %^.  Each 
of  the  portions  has  its  weight,  and  each  has  an  upward  support 
of  buoyancy.  But  in  some  of  the  portions  the  weight  exceeds 
the  buoyancy,  and  in  others  the  buoyancy  exceeds  the  weight 
The  total  buoyancy  of  all  the  sections  must,  of  course,  equal  the 
total  weight  Now  imagine  that  there  is  a  water-tight  bulkhead 
at  each  end  of  each  of  these  portions,  and  the  ship  is  actually 
cut  at  these  sections.  Then  the  end  portions  (i)  and  (5)  have 
considerable  weight  but  small  displacement,  and  consequently 
they  would  sink  deeper  in  the  water  if  left  to  themselves.^    In 


^ 


© 


<S) 


(S) 


the  portions  (a)  and  (4),  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  buoyancy  might 
exceed  the  weight  (suppose  these  are  the  fore-and-aft  holds,  and 
the  ship  is  light),  and  iif  left  to  themselves  they  would  rise.  The 
midship  portion  (3)  has  a  large  amount  of  buoyancy,  but  also 
a  large  weight  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  this  portion  might 
very  well  have  to  sink  a  small  amount  if  left  to  itself.  In  any 
actual  ship,  of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  calculation  to  find  how 
the  weight  and  buoyancy  vary  throughout  the  length.  This 
case  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  beam  supported 
and  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  87.  At  each  point  along  the 
beam  there  is  a  tendency  to  bend,  caused  by  the  way  the 
beam  is  loaded  and  supported,  and  the  beam  must  be  made 

^  Strictly  speaking,  each  portion  woiild  change  trim  if  left  to  itself,  but 
we  siippoie  that  the  ▼arions  portions  are  attached,  but  free  to  move  in  a 
vertical  direction. 
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sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  this  bending  tendency.  In  the 
same  way,  the  ship  must  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  resist  effectually  the  bending  strains  that  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  structure. 

When  a  vessel  passes  out  of  still  water  and  encounters 


T  |1|  t  J,  T 

V  w,  w. 


Fig.  87. 

waves  at  sea,  the  strains  to  which  she  is  subjected  must  differ 
very  much  from  those  we  have  been  considering  above. 
Suppose  the  ship  to  be  end  on  to  a  series  of  waves  having 
lengths  from  crest  to  crest  or  from  trough  to  trough  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  ship.    We  will  take  the  two  extremes. 

(i)  The  ship  is  supposed  to  have  the  crest  of  the  wave 
amidships. 

(2)  The  ship  is  supposed  to  have  the  trough  of  the  wave 
amidships. 


ACWOM     W^yC    TWOUQM 

Figs.  88,  8^ 


(i)  This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  %%.  At  this  instant  there 
is  an  excess  of  weight  at  the  ends,  and  an  excess  of 
buoyancy  amidships.  The  ship  may  be  roughly  compared 
to  a  beam  supported  at  the  middle,  with  weights  at  the  end. 
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as  in  Fig.  90.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  ends  to  droop  relatively  to  the  middle.  This  is  termed 
hogging, 

(3)  This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  89.  At  this  instant  there 
is  an  excess  of  weight  amidships,  and  an  excess  of  buoy- 
ancy at  the  ends,  and  the  ship  may  be  rougtily  compared 
to  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
as  Fig.  91.  The  consequence  is,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
middle  to  droop  relatively  to  the  ends.  This  is  termed 
5(^ng. 


w. 


•:vf. 


V777f777777777r 
Fig.  90. 


We  have  seen  above  how  the  ship  may  be  compared  to  & 
beam,  and  in  order  to  understand  how  the  material  should  be 
disposed  in  order  best  to  withstand  the  bending  strains,  we 
will  consider  briefly  some  points  in  connection  with  ordinary 
beams. 


i,fi    T    il 


Fig.  9x. 


Take  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at  the 
middle.  It  will  bend  as  shown  exaggerated  in  Fig.  92.  The 
resistance  the  beam'  will  offer  to  bending  will  depend  on 
the  form  of  the  section  of  the  beam.  Take  a  beam  having 
a  sectional  area  of  16  square  inches.  We  can  dispose  the 
material  in  many  different  ways.    Take  the  following : — 
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{d)  8  inches  wide,  a  inches  deep  (a,  Fig.  93). 
{b)  4  inches  wide,  4  inches  deep  (^,  Fig.  93). 
(r)  3  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep  (r,  Fig.  93). 
(d)  8  inches  deep,  with  top  and  bottom  flanges  5  inches 
wide  and  i  inch  thick  (^,  Fig.  93). 


Fic.  9a. 

Then  the  resistances  of  these  various  sections  to  bending 
compare  as  follows : — 

If  (a)  is  taken  as  i,  then  {b)  is  a,  (c)  is  4,  and  {d) 
is  6f . 

We  thus  see  that  we  can  make  the  beam  stronger  to  resist 
bending  by  disposing  the  material  far  away  from  the  centre. 


Fic.  9> 


The  beam  (d)  has  6|  times  the  strength  of  {a)  against  bending, 
although  it  has  precisely  the  same  sectional  area.  A  line 
drawn  transversely  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section 
of  a  beam  is  termed  the  neutral  axis. 

In  the  British  Standard  Sections  it  will  be  found  that  for 
Z  bars  and  channel  bars  the  flanges  *are  distinctly  thicker 
than  the  web. 

These  principles  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  a  ship,  and 
we  thus  see  that  to  resist  bending  strains  the  material  of  the 
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structure  should  be  disposed  fiar  away  from  the  neutral 
axis.^ 

For  hogging  strains,  the  upper  portions  of  the  vessel  are 
in  tension  and  the  lower  portions  are  in  compression.  For 
sagging  strains,  the  upper  portions  are  in  compression  and  the 
lower  portions  are  in  tension.  Thus  the  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture that  are  useful  in  resisting  these  hogging  and  sagging  strains 
are  the  upper  and  main  decks  and  stringers,  sheer  strake  and 
plating  below,  plating  at  and  below  the  bilge,  both  of  the  inner 
and  outer  bottom,  keel,  keelsons,  and  longitudinal  framing. 

Strains  tending  to  change  the  Transverse  Form  of  the  Ship, — 
Strains  of  this  character  are  set  up  in  a  ship  rolling  heavily. 
Take  a  square  framework  joined  at  the  comers,  and  imagine 
it  to  be  rapidly  moved  badcwards  and  forwards  as  a  ship  does 
when  she  rolls.  The  framework  will  not  break,  but  wiU  distort, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  94.    There  is  a  tendency  to  distort  in  a  similar 


Fig.  94. 

way  in  a  ship  rolling  heavily,  and  the  connections  of  the  beams 
to  the  sides,  and  the  transverse  structure  of  the  ship,  must  be 
made  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any  of  this  racking  taking 
place.  Transverse  bulkheads  are  valuable  in  resisting  the 
tendency  to  change  the  transverse  form. 

A  ship,  when  docked,  especially  if  she  has  on  board  heavy 
weights,  as  armour  or  coals,  is  subjected  to  severe  strains 
tending  to  change  the  transverse  form.    If  the  ship  is  supported 

*  There  are  other  straini,  rix.  shearing  straini,  which  are  of  hnportanoa 
(see  later). 
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wholly  at  the  keel,  no  shores  being  supposed  placed  in  position, 
the  weight  on  either  side  the  middle  luie  tends  to  make  the 
sides  drop^  and  bring  the  beams  into  tension.  A  ship  when 
docked,  however,  is  partially  supported  by  shores  as  well 
as  at  the  keel  as  the  water  leaves,  so  that  this  case  is  an 
extreme  one. 

All  recent  armoured  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  flat 
bottoms  amidships  and  sit  down  on  three  rows  of  blocks. 

Panting. — This  term  is  used  to  describe  the  working  in 
and  out  of  the  plating,  and  it  is  usually  found  at  the  fore  and 
after  ends  of  the  ship,  where  the  surface  is  comparatively  flat 
The  forward  end  especially  is  subject  to  severe  blows  from  the 
sea,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  this  part  by  working  special 
beams  and  stringers  to  succour  the  plating.  In  vessels  built 
to  the  rules  of  Lloyd's  Register,  the  following  rules  have  to 
be  carried  out  to  provide  sufficient  local  strength  against 
panting : — 

All  stringers,  where  practicable,  to  extend  fore  and  aft,  and 
to  be  efficiently  connected  at  their  ends  with  plates  forming 
hooks  and  crutches  of  the  same  thickness  as  ^e  floor-plates 
amidships,  and  those  below  the  old  beams  should  be  spaced 
about  4  feet  apart.  In  vessels  whose  longitudinal  number  ^  is 
18,200,  or  above,  an  additional  hook  or  crutch  should  be  fitted 
at  the  ends  of  the  vessel,  between  each  tier  of  beams,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Surveyors. 

Tiers  of  beams  are  fitted  throughout  the  depths  of  peaks 
not  more  than  8  feet  apart.  Extra  beams,  bracket  knees  and 
stringers  are  fitted  abaft  the  collision  bulkhead.  Where  a 
vessel  has  considerable  sheer,  additional  transverse  strength 
is  provided  Panting  beams  and  stringers  are  fitted  at  the 
after  end  of  vessel  where  considered  necessary.  Sketches  of 
panting  arrangements  have  in  all  cases  to  be  submitted  for 
approval. 

*  This  number  is  L  X  (B  +  D),  where 

L  is  length  from  forepart  of  stem  to  afterpart  of  stempost  on  the  range 
of  the  upper  deck. 

B  is  greatest  moulded  breadth. 

D  is  depth  at  mid-length  from  top  of  keel  to  top  of  beam  at  side  of  upper- 
most continuous  deck. 
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The  other  local  strains  mentioned  above  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  special  local  strengthening. 

Longitadinal  Bending  Strains,  etc. — ^We  have  seen 
above  the  general  principles  which  underlie  the  subject  of  the 
strains  that  affect  the  longitudinal  portions  of  the  structure  of 
a  ship.  A  ship  may  be  compared  to  a  beam,  and  it  is  possible 
to  determine  under  certain  given  conditions  how  this  beam  is 
loaded,  and  the  stresses  that  in  consequence  are  brbught  on 
the  structure  of  the  ship.  Our  object  now  is  to  show  how 
these  may  be  made  the  subject  of  calculation  for  any  given 
case.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
general  subject  of  beams,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  application 
to  actual  ships. 

In  a  beam  loaded  in  a  given  way,  say  as  in  Fig.  87,  at 
every  point  along  the  beam  there  is  a  certain  bending  moment^ 
or  tendency  to  bend,  and  the  distribution  of  this  bending 
moment  along  the  beam  depends  on  the  way  the  beam  is 
loaded  and  supported. 

Take  the  simple  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends 
and  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a  weight  W,  the  length  of  the 


beam  being  la  (Fig.  95).    At  each  end  there  is  an  upward 

W 
support  — ,  and  the  bending  moment  at  the  middle  of  the 

W 
beam  O  or  M©  =  —  X  a  =  i .  W .  a,  and  the  bending  moment 

at  any  pomt  K,  distance  x  from  the  end  :  M*  =  J .  W .  jf.    If 
the  value  of  this  bending  moment  be  determined  for  various 
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points  along  the  beam,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  a  line  through  all 
the  spots  as  amh^  which  has  a  maximum  ordinate  at  the  centre 
^  of  J .  W .  tf.  This  line  will  give  the  bending  moment  at  any 
point  along  the  beam. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  uniformly  with  the  weight  w  per  foot  run,  the  total  weight 

\  \  \  \  \  A  \   \  \^\ 


^a 


being,  therefore,  a  • «/ .  a,  as  Fig.96.  The  support  at  each  end 
is  zt/ .  ^7.  The  bending  moment  at  any  point  K,  distance  x  from 
the  end, is  M^  =  w . a  . %  —  J .  w . ^.  When  x^a this  bend- 
ing moment  is  therefore  J .  of .  a".  If  a  number  of  spots  be 
thus  obtained  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam,  we  can  draw 
a  curve  as  atnb^  any  ordinate  of  which  will  give  the  bending 
moment  at  that  point  of  the  beam. 


A     i^A     A     W'^i    *     i     i'Tl 


i 


Fig.  97. 


Take  now  th.e  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  one  end  and 
loaded  uniformly.  The  load  can  be  graphically  represented  by 
a  rectangle  oabc^  ab  ^  w  (Fig.  97).    At  any  point  K,  calculate 
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the  area  of  the  rectangle  ob  on  one  side  oik^  i.e.  w .  x,  and  set  off 
as  an  ordinate  kf^w.x.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  "  shearing 
force  ^*  at  K,  or  the  tendency  the  two  consecutive  sections  of 
the  beam  at  K  have  to  slide  over  one  another.  Doing  this 
all  along  the  beam,  we  should  obtain  the  line  afg^  the  maximum 
ordinate  of  which  eg  =  w.L 

The  area  of  the  figure  akf=s  \  .w,^,wad  the  bending  moment 
at  K also  ss^.w.^.  So  that  to  determine  the  bending momem 
at  any  point,  we  find  the  area  of  the  curve  of  shearing  force  up 
to  that  point^  In  this  way  the  ciure  of  bending  moment 
amm  is  constructed,  having  a  maximum  ordinate  om  oi  ^ .  wP. 
This  method  of  determining  the  bending  moment  at  any  point 
from  the  curve  of  shearing  force  is  of  no  value  in  this  particular 
case,  but  is  of  assistance  when  dealing  with  more  complicated 
cases  of  loading. 

Take,  for  example,  a  beam  similar  to  the  above,  but  loaded 
unevenly  along  its  length,  such  that  the  intensity  of  the  load 


Fuk  98. 


at  any  point  is  given  by  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  lly  which  we 
may  term  a  ^^  curve  of  loads^  as  Fig.  98.  Take  any  point  K 
and  determine  the  area  beneath  the  curve  of  loads  from  the 
point  k  to  the  end  of  the  beam.  This  will  give  the  shearing 
force  at  K.  Doing  this  all  along  the  beam,  we  can  draw  the 
curve  of  shearing  force  aff.    The  area  under  this  curve  between 

^  For  the  proof  of  Uus  in  any  general  case,  lee  any  standard  work  on 
**  Applied  Mechanics,"  as  Cottenll,  chap.  iii. 
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k  and  the  end  of  the  beam  gives  the  bending  moment  at  K, 
and  in  this  manner  the  curve  of  bending  moment  amm  can 
be  obtained. 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  a  ship  floating  in  still  water. 
There  will  be  a  certain  distribution  of  the  weight  and  also  of 
the  buoyancy.  The  total  weight  must,  of  course,  be  equal  to 
the  total  buoyancy,  and  also  the  fore-and-aft  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  must  be  in  the  same  athwartship 
section  as  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  But  although  this  is  so, 
the  distribution  of  the  weight  and  buoyancy  along  the  ship 
must  vary  from  section  to  section. 


U 


.^A 


Fig.  99. 

Take  the  case  of  a  vessel  floating  in  still  water  in  which 
the  buoyancy  exceeds  the  weight  amidships,  and  the  weight 
exceeds  the  buoyancy  at  the  ends.  Let  BB  in  Fig.  99  be  the 
"curve  of  buoyancy."  The  area  imder  this  curve  will  give 
the  displacement  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fore-and-aft  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  area  is  the  same  as  the  fore-and-aft 
position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

Also  let  WW  be  the  "  curve  of  weight."  This  curve  is 
constructed  by  taking  all  the  weights  between  two  sections  and 
setting  up  a  mean  ordinate  to  represent  the  total  weight  between 
the  sections.  This  done  throughout  the  length  gives  a  number 
of  spots  through  which  a  curve  may  be  drawn  as  nearly  as 
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possible.  This  curve  should  be  adjusted  as  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  stated  above,  viz.  that  the  area  under  it  shall 
equal  the  area  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy,  and  the  fore-and-aft 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  under  it  shall  be 
in  the  same  section  as  that  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy. 

The  difference  at  any  point  between  the  ordinates  of  the 
two  curves  WW  and  BB  will  give  the  difference  between  the 
weight  and  the  buoyancy  at  that  point.  Where  the  curves 
cross  at  A  and  B,  the  weight  and  buoyancy  are  equal,  and  the 
sections  at  these  points  are  said  to  be  "  water-borne'' 

Now  set  off  ordinates  all  along,  giving  the  intercept  between 
the  curves  WW  and  BB.  Set  below  the  base-line  where  the 
weight  exceeds  the  buoyancy,  and  above  the  base-line  where 
the  buoyancy  exceeds  the  weight.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the 
curve  LLL  which  is  the  " curve  of  loads''  At  the  sections 
where  the  curve  of  loads  crosses  the  base-line  the  ship  is 
water-borne.  We  now  obtain  the  ^^ curve  of  shearing  force" 
FFF  from  the  curve  of  loads  by  finding  the  area  under  the 
curve  of  loads,  as  explained  above.  Also  in  a  similar  manner 
the  curve  of  bending  moment  MM  is  obtained  by  finding 
the  area  under  the  ciuyc  of  shearing  force.  The  maximum 
ordinate  of  this  curve  will  give  the  greatest  bending  moment 
the  ship  will  be  subjected  to  imder  the  assumed  conditions. 

In  constructing  curves  of  bending  moment,  moments 
tending  to  cause  "  hogging ''  are  put  above  the  base-line,  and 
moments  tending  to  cause  "  sagging  "  are  put  below  the  base- 
line. In  the  case  in  Fig.  99  the  moments  are  "hogging" 
throughout  the  whole  length^of  the  vessel. 

The  area  of  the  curve  of  loads  above  the  base-line  being 
the  same  as  the  area  below  the  base-line,  it  follows  that  the 
ordinate  of  the  shearing  force  must  come  to  zero  at  the  end. 
Also  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  of  bending  moment  must  be  zero 
at  the  end,  and  this  constitutes  a  most  effective  check  on  the 
acciuracy  of  the  work. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  strains  due  to  the  bending 
moment  in  still  water  are  not  the  worst  that  in  practice  will 
affect  the  longitudinal  structxu-e  of  the  ship.  The  strains  in  still 
water  are  small  in  magnitude  compared  with  the  strains  that 
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may  affect  the  ship  at  sea.  For  a  ship  at  sea  there  are  two 
extreme  cases  that  can  he  assumed,  viz. — 

(i)  The  ship  heing  supposed  to  he  momentarily  at  rest  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  her  own  lengtii,  the  height  of  the  wave 
being  taken  some  proportion  of  the  length  (Fig.  loo). 

(2)  The  ship  being  supposed  to  be  momentarily  at  rest  across 
the  trough  of  a  wave  similar  to  that  assumed  in  (i)  (Fig.  loi). 

It  is  usual  to  take  the  height  of  the  wave  from  crest  to  crest, 
or  from  trough  to  trough,  ^  the  length.*  The  wave  is  assumed 
to  be  of  the  form  indicated  by  the  "  trochoidal  theory,"  but  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  wave.* 

Construction  of  a  Trochoidal  Wave  Profile, — ^The  wave  on 
which  a  ship  is  supposed  to  be  momentarily  poised  has  for  its 
profile  a  curve  called  a  "  trochoid."  This  is  a  curve  traced  out 
by  a  point  inside  a  circle  when  the  circle  is  rolled  along  a 
straight  line.  The  curve  can  be  traced  by  its  co-ordinates 
referred  to  axes  through  the  crest  (Fig.  99A),  viz. — 

,  =  L.l--.sind 
2ir       2 

^  =r   -(l  —  cos  fl) 

2 

$  being  given  the  values  of  30°,  60**,  etc.,  in  circular  measure. 
L  is  the  length  of  wave  from  crest  to  crest,  and  ^  is  the  height 
from  crest  to  trough.    The  curve  may  also  be  drawn  by  the 


Fig.  99A. 

construction  indicated  in  Fig.  99A.  It  is  noticed  that  the 
curve  is  sharper  at  the  crest  than  in  the  trough,  which  is  a 
cliaracteristic  feature  of  sea-waves. 

In  order  to  get  the  displacement  of  the  ship  when  on  the 

'  See  the  "Manual  of  Naval  Architecture, *•  by  Sir  W.  H.  White, 
chaps.  V.  and  viii. ;  and  a  paper  at  the  Institution  of  Naral  Architects,  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  E.  Smith,  M.I.N.A.,  in  1883 ;  sec  also  Chap.  VI.  and  Uter. 

•  See  table  given  in  Chap.  VI.  giving  heights  of  waves  of  various  lengths. 
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wave,  it  is  convenient  at  each  square  station  to  run  in  a  curve 
of  sectional  areas.  Then,  if  the  profile  of  the  wave  is  traced 
and  put  on  the  profile  of  the  ship,  the  area  of  each  section  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  wave  is  at  once  measured  off,  and  these  areas 
integrated  throughout  the  length  give  the  displacement  and 
centre  of  buoyancy.  If  these  are  not  correct,  a  further  trial  must 
be  made ;  the  ship  may 
have  to  be  trimmed  to  f  jj'j^'jlj^  J  4  ;  J 
get  the  C.B.  right,  it  rt£-2-^ 
being  essential  that  this 
is  in  the  same  section 
as  the  C.G. 

With  these  assimip- 
tions  we  can  proceed 
to  construct  the  "  curve 
of  buoyancy"  for  both 
cases  (i)  and  (2),  and 
from  it  and  the  *'  curve 
of  weights"  we  obtain 
the  **  curve  of  loads." 
Then,  by  the  principles 
explained  above,  we  can 
determine  the  "  curve  of 

shearing  force  "  and  the  "  curve  of  bending  moment."  In  Fig. 
100  is  given  a  set  oPcurves  for  a  ship  on  a  wave-crest,  and  m 
Fig.  1 01  a  set  of  curves  for  the  same  ship  astride  a  wave- trough. 

In  any  case  the  maximum  bending  moment  may  be  expressed 


in  the  form 


weight  X  length 


\  and  it  is  found  that  the  value  of 


coefficient 

this  coefficient  will  not  usually  fall  below  20  for  either  of  the 
extreme  cases  taken  above.  The  maximum  bending  moment 
in  foot-tons  for  ordinary  ships  may  be  generally  assumed  aC 
from  ^  to  ^  the  product  of  the  length  in  feet  and  the  dis- 
placement in  tons.  The  latter  is  frequently  taken  as  a 
standard  value.  In  regard  to  this  matter  Mr.  Foster  King 
made  the  following  remarks  at  the  LN.A.,  1915  :  "For 
all  ordinary  vessels  such  as  those  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  many  extraordinary  ones,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  close    approximation    to    the   greatest    bending    moment 
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obtained  from  direct  calculations  is  obtained  from  the  formula 

,  where  L  is  the  length,  B  the  breadth,  and 

35  X  35 

D  is  winter  draught  in  feet     Twenty  years'  experience  of  the 

application  of  this  for- 
mula has  shown  an 
agreement  of  the  order 
of  about  5  per  cent,  with 
the  calculated  figures 
furnished  by  builders 
for  vessels  of  the  most 
widely  dissimilar  cha- 
racter and  dimensions 
and  give  evidence  of  its 
utility  as  a  guide  in 
strength  investigations." 
This  maximum  bending 
moment  will  usually 
occur  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  midship 
section. 
The  principal  labour  in  drawing  the  weight  curve  is  that 

due  to  the  hull  weights. 

In  large  warships  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  close 

approximation  to  the  distribution  of  the  hull  weight  is  to 

assume  f  of  it  distributed  as  the  buoyancy  in  still  water  and 

the  remaining  |  as  a  trapezoid  proportioned  so  that  the  C.G. 

of  the  whole  corresponds  with  that  of  the  hull. 

For  an  ordinary  passenger  or  cargo  vessel  Sir  J.  H.  Biles 

gives  the  following : — 

Over  the  midship  third  of  the  length  a  uniform  ordinate  of 

TT  XT  TT 

I  1957- ;  at  the  after  end  0*653  — ;  at  the  forward  end  o*566=r-» 

Li  -Li  L 

straight  lines  being  drawn  from  the  forward  and  after  ordinates 
to  complete  the  figure,  which  can  be  seen  to  equal  H,  the 
weight  of  hull. 

It  is  usual  to  draw  the  distribution  of  weight  as  a  series  of 
For  a  large  ship  the  length  can  be  divided  into  sections 


Fig.  ioi. 
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bounded  by  tbe  main  bulkheads,  and  the  weights  in  each  section 
grouped  together  and  plotted  as  uniform  over  each  section. 
Where  extreme  accuracy  is  desired,  the  work  can  be  done  in 
greater  detail.     Fig.  ioia  gives  the  curves  of  a  torpedo-boat 


FlO.   IOIA. 


destroyer  lying  in  the  trough  of  a  wave  of  height  ^  her  length, 
all  the  bunkers  being  full. 

The  use  of  a  machine  called  the  "integraph"  is  of  great 
value  in  getting  quickly  the  curves  of  shearing  force  and  bend- 
ing moment  from  the  curves  of  loads.     If  the  pointer  of  this 
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machine  is  run  round  the  boundary  of  a  curvilinear  area,  the 
pen  traces  out  a  curve  the  ordinates  of  which  give  the  area  of 
the  original  up  to  corresponding  points.  This  is  just  what  is 
required  in  the  above  calculations.  A  paper  on  the  integraph 
was  given  by  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  Scottish  Shipbuilders  in  1904, 
to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  further  information.  See 
also  a  paper  by  Professor  Biles  before  the  l.N.A.  in  1905,  for 
an  exhaustive  discussion  on  the  strength  of  ships,  with  special 
reference  to  calculations  and  experiments  on  ELM.S.  Wolf, 

The  ''Smith"  correction  due  to  taking  account 
of  the  Internal  Structure  of  a  Wave.^ — The  trochoidal 
wave  theory  has  been  dealt  with  in  Chap.  VI. 

In  particular  it  has  been  seen  that  the  pressure  at  any  point 
in  a  trochoidal  wave  is  the  same  c^  at  the  point  it  occupies  when 
in  still  water, — Thus  in  Fig.  ioib,  along  the  sub-surface  BB, 
the  pressure  is  the  same  as  at  its  still-water  level  ^,  and  not 
due  to  its  distance  below  the  surface  trochoid  (as  is  assumed 
in  the  standard  method  of  calculation). 

We  therefore  draw  the  trochoidal  profile  of  the  wave  we 
have  to  deal  with  and  also  the  sub-surfaces  corresponding  to 
lines  of  orbit  centres  at  distances  say  2  feet  apart  We  then 
calculate  the  positions  of  the  corresponding  still-water  levels, 
a,  b,  r,  d,  e,f. 

Take  as  an  illustrative  example  the  wave  drawn  in  Fig.  104E, 
60  feet  long,  and  la  feet  high.  (This  is,  of  course,  an  exagge- 
rated ratio  of  H  -7-  L,  but  has  been  selected  for  the  sake  of 
clearness).  The  lines  of  orbit  centres  have  been  taken  at 
2  feet  intervals,  and  the  profile  of  the  surface  trochoid  can  be 

drawn  as  already  described     In  this  case  R  =  —  =  9'55, 

and  To  ss  6,  being  one-half  of  the  height  of  the  surface  trochoid. 
In  order  to  draw  the  sub-surface  trochoids  we  have  to  find  the 
radii  for  values  oiy  cs  2,  4,  6,  etc. 

We  have  log.  r  =  log.  ^0  -  g 

Turning  into  ordinary  logarithms  to  the  base  10  (see  Appendix 
B.)  we  have — 

*  Sec  a  paper  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  E.  Smith,  l.N.A.  1883. 
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Putting  in  values  of  r^  and  R,  and  successive  values  of  ^  =  a, 
4,  6,  8,  10,  we  have  for  values  of  r:  4*86,  3*94,  3*19,  2*6  and 
2*1.  These  will  be  the  half  heights  of  the  sub-surface  trochoids 
which  can  then  be  drawn  in  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The 
level  of  still  water  below  the  lines  of  orbit  centres  is  then 

obtained  by  putting  m  the  values  of  r  in  the  expression  —  , 

or  i'88,  1-24,  o-8i,  o'53,  0*35,  0-23,  which  are  set  down  at 
the  side  of  the  figure  giving  the  levels  0,  b^  c^  d^  e^  /.  Thus 
the  pressure  at  any  point  on  the  sub-surface  DD  is  that  due 
to  the  distance  of  d  below  a.  At  the  crest,  if  the  wave  pres- 
sures were  neglected,  the  pressure  at  D  would  be  that  due  to 
a  head  of  8*8  feet,  whereas  really  it  is  only  a  pressure  due  to 
a  head  of  47  feet. 

Take  now  a  ship  on  the  wave  and  consider  the  section 
that  comes  at  HH.  The  levels  of  the  surface  A,  and  the  sub- 
surfaces B,  C,  D,  eta,  are  placed  on  the  section  (Fig.  loic), 
A,  B,  C,  etc.  At  the  level  of  B  we  set  up  bV  =  ab^  at  the 
level  of  C,  ^  =  ac^  etc.,  and  a  curve  through  fl^V,  etc.,  will 
give  the  line  to  work  to  to  obtain  the  true  value  of  the 
buoyancy  due  to  the  section.  In  the  case  of  sections  in  the 
crest  portion  this  is  less  than  that  up  to  the  level  of  the  wave. 
Similarly  for  a  section  as  at  ££  (Fig.  ioid),  where  the  value 
of  the  effective  buoyancy  is  greater.  This  done  for  sections 
all  along  the  length  will  result  in  a  curve  of  effective  areas. 
When  the  ship  is  on  the  crest  this  curve  is  as  dotted  in 
(Fig.  ioie),  and  in  the  trough  as  dotted  in  (Fig.  ioif),  as 
compared  with  the  full  curves  obtained  in  the  standard  method. 
These  new  curves  of  buoyancy  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the 
ordinary  conditions,  viz.  that  the  displacement  and  position 
of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  are  correct. 

Stress  on  the  Material  composing  the  Section. — 
Considering  now  the  ship's  structure  as  a  girder,  a  hogging 
moment  produces  tension  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  girder  and 
compression  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  girder,  the  reverse  being 
true  for  a  sagging  moment. 

We  now  have  to  consider  in  some  detail  how  a  given  beam 
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is  able  to  withstand  the  stresses  on  its  material  when  subjected 
to  a  given  bending  moment.  Take  a  beam  bent  as  in  Fig.  92 
and  Fig.  102.  AB  is  a  longitudinal  section  and  LL  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  beam.  The  upper  layers  are  shortened 
and  the  lower  layers  are  lengthened.  There  must  be  one  inter 
mediate  layer  which  is  unaltered  m  length.    This  layer  is 


Fig. 


called  the  ^  neutral  surface/'  and  the  transverse  section  SS  is 
called  the  "  neutral  axis."  This  neutral  axis  can  be  shown  to 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.'  The  bending 
moment  at  the  section  LL  is  resisted  by  the  compressive 
stresses  in  the  upper  layers  and  the  tensile  Besses  in  the 
lower  layers. 

It  can  be  shown  ^  that  the  following  relation  holds : — 

y-   I 

where  /  is  the  stress  m  tons  per  square  inch  at  distance  y 
inches  from  the  neutral  axis. 
M  is  the  bending  moment  at  this  section  in  inch-tons. 
I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the 
neutral  axis  in  inch-imits. 
It  is  by  this  formula  that  the  stress  on  a  particular  portion 
ol  the  section  of  a  beam  can  be  determined,  when  we  know  the 

*  See  any  standard  work  on  "  Applied  Mecbanici,*'  as  that  by  Professor 
Cotterill,  F.R.S. 
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bending  moment  at  that  section,  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral 
axis. 

Take,  for  example,  the  various  sections  of  beams  in  Fig.  93. 
Length  of  beam  12  feet,  beam  loaded  in  the  middle  with  i  too 
(neglecting  the  weight  of  the  beam). 

Fof  (a)—  y  =  I" 

I  =  AX  i6x4  =  flin  inch-aniU 
M  =  36  inch-tons 
/.  p  =  the  stress  at  the  top  or  bottoiD 
36  X  12 

=  675  tons  per  square  incli 


For  (*>—  l^^" 

M  =  30  inch-tons 


inch-units 


/.  /  =  the  stress  at  the  top  or  bottXNM 

*  *  ^      256 

m  3*375  tons  per  square  inch 


I  =-  a|S  in  inch-units 
M  =  36  inch-tons 
/,  /  =  the  stress  at  the  top  or  bottoon 

-  *  ^     256 

=  1*6875  tons  per  square  inch 

For(iO—  ^  =  4", 

I  =  ^  m  inch- units 
M  =  36  inch-tons 
/.  ^  =  the  stress  at  the  top  or  bottom 

=  I  02  tons  per  square  inch 

Or  looking  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  if 
we  say  that  the  stress  on  the  material  is  not  to  exceed  10  tons 
per  square  inch,  then  we  can  determine  for  each  of  the  sections 
in  Fig.  93  the  greatest  bending  moment  to  which  the  beam 
can,  be  subjected. 

For  (tfh-        M  =^  X  I  =  V  X  fl  =  53i  inch-tons 
For  W-        M  =^  X  I  =  V  X  W  =  «o6|  inch-tont 
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For  (r)—         M  at^  X  I  »  ¥  X  H*  =  2i3i  inchtont 
For  (</)—       M=^Xl  =  Vx*|*  =  3S3l  inch-tons 

It  b  thus  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  bending  moments  that 
these  beams  can  stand  is — 

53J  '  lo^l  •  213J  :  3S3J 

or 

I  :  a  :  4  :  6|. 

The  area  of  each  section  is  the  same,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  different  distribution  of  the  material  of  the  section  with 
reference  to  the  neutral  axis. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  a  ship  subjected  at  a  particular 
section  to  either  a  "  hogging  "  moment  or  a  "  sagging  "  moment 
To  determine  the  stress  on  any  portion  of  the  section,  we  con- 
sider the  vessel  to  be  a  large  beam  subjected  to  a  given 
bending  moment,  and  we  apply  the  formula 

/       M 
y  ~  I 

There  are  two  things  to  be  found  before  we  can  apply  this 
formula  to  a  given  section,  viz. : — 

(i.)  The  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 

(ii.)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral 
axis. 

In  considering  the  strength  longitudinally  of  a  section, 
account  must  be  taken  only  of  such  material  as  actually  con- 
tributes to  the  strength  through  an  appreciable  length  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  section,  such  as  plating  of  the  inner  and  outer 
bottom,  keel,  continuous  longitudinals  or  keelsons,  stringers, 
deck-plating,  plankmg,  etc. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  material  in  tension  and 
material  in  compression.  In  tension,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  material  taken  away  from  the  plating,  etc.,  for  the  rivet* 
holes,  but  in  compression  this  deduction  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
also  usual  to  consider  that  wood  is  equivalent  to  -j^  its  area 
in  steel  for  both  tension  and  compression.     For  an  armoured 
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vessel  the  armour  is  not  assumed  to  take  any  tension,  but  is 
assumed  to  be  effective  against  compression. 

We  must  accordingly  have  two  separate  calculations — one 
for  the  section  under  a  hogging  moment,  and  one  for  the 
section  under  a  sagging  moment.  The  position  of  the  neutral 
axis  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral 
axis  will  be  different  for  each  case. 

With  reference  to  the  above  assumption,  the  following 
remarks  of  Dr.  Bruhn  (I.N.A.,  1899),  ^^^  ^^is  given  great 
attention  to  this  subject,  may  be  noted : — 

Dr.  Bruhn  thinks  that  the  correction  for  the  rivet-holes  in  the  calcula- 
tion for  I  is  more  an  act  of  error  than  of  correction.  This  correction 
assumes  the  structure  highly  discontinuous,  the  I  and  the  position  of  the 
neutral  axis  var3rins  at  the  &ame  and  between  the  frames.  But  the  whole 
theory  of  bending  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  structure  is  con- 
tinuous, and  the  bending  certainly  must  be  continuous,  llie  I  should 
therefore  be  taken  for  the  solid  section^  and  if  it  is  desired  to  find  the  stress 
between  the  rivets,  we  may  increase  the  stress  in  the  ratio  in  which  the 
sectional  area  is  reduced  (say  ]).  This  method  for  other  than  armoured 
ships  only  requires  one  calculation  for  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  when 
dealing  with  shearing  stresses,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  deducting  rivet- 
holes  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

The  following  form  may  conveniently  be  used  for  calculating 
the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
section  about  the  neutral  axis,  areas  being  in  square  inches  and 
levers  in  feet : — 


1 

• 
Effectiye 
area  in 

£?^ 
incnea. 

3 

Lever 
in  feet. 

4 
Moment 

s 

Lever 
in  feet. 

• 

Moment 

of. 
Inertia. 

7 
AX  Ax 

• 

A 

M 

I 

/ 

A  section  of  the  ship  should  be  drawn  out  to  scale  with  all 
the  scantlings  shown  on.  An  axis  is  assumed  at  about  one-half 
the  depth  of  the  section.     The  several  items  are  entered  b 
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column  1,  the  effective  areas  in  column  3,  and  the  distances  of 
the  centres  of  gravity  from  the  assumed  axis  in  feet  are  entered 
in  column  3.  For  the  items  below  the  axis  these  levers  are 
negative.  We  thus  obtain  column  4,  which  gives  the  moment 
of  each  item  about  the  axis,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  this 
column,  M,  divided  by  the  addition  of  column  2,  viz.  A,  gives 
the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  assumed  axis,  in  feet, 
say  d  feet 

We  now  place  in  column  5  the  same  levers  as  in  column  3, 
and  multiplying  the  moments  in  column  4  by  the  levers  in 
column  5,  we  obtain  the  areas  of  the  several  items  multiplied 
respectively  by  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the  neutral 
axis.  Each  of  these  products  is,  of  course,  positive.  All  these 
added  give  a  total  I,  say.  For  the  portions  of  the  section  which 
are  vertical,  an  addition  is  needed  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  items  about  axes  through  their  own  centres  of  gravity,  viz. 
^ .  A .  A*  (see  p.  104).  For  portions  of  the  section  which  are 
horizontal,  h  is  small,  and  this  addition  may  be  neglected.  We, 
therefore,  arrive  at  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about 
the  assumed  axis,  viz.  I  +  '*  =  Ia>  say.  We  now  have  to  transfer 
this  moment  of  inertia  about  the  assumed  axis  from  that  axis  to 
the  neutral  axis,  or  I©  =  Ia  —  A  X  <^,  as  explained  on  p.  104. 

We  can  now  determine  the  stress  on  the  point  of  the  section 
farthest  from  the  neutral  axis,  as  this  will  be  the  point  at  which 
the  stress  is  greatest,  by  using  the  formula — 

The  stresses  thus  found  are  only  comparative,  and  must 
be  compared  with  those  for  a  ship  on  service  found  to  show 
no  signs  of  longitudinal  weakness.  Large  ships  can  bear  a 
stress  of  10  tons  per  square  inch,  because  the  standard  wave  is 
exceptional  Ships  300  to  400  feet  long  have  stresses  6  to  7 
tons  per  square  inch.  In  the  special  case  of  the  Lusitania^ 
A  stress  of  10  tons  per  square  inch  was  allowed  when  on  a 
wave  of  her  own  length  of  height  one-twentieth  the  length. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  such  a  wave  is  of  quite  phenomenal 
size,  and  imlikely  to  be  encountered 
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The  Load  Line  Committee  investigated  a  standard  of 
strength  for  vessels  up  to  600  feet  long  with  a  maximum 
relation  of  length  to  depth  of  13*5.  The  results  are  given 
in  Sir  W.  S.  Abell's  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  191 6. 

The  values  of  a  factor  "/"  obtained  as  follows : — 


y  X  draught  X  breadth 

"  I "  being  moment  of  inertia  of  section  without  deduction 
of  rivet  holes, 

were  tabulated,  and  for  ships  360'  to  600'  in  length  are  as 
follows : — 

Length  in  feet.  Value  of  y. 

360    10-5 

380    II-5 

400    12*5 

420    13-5 

440    14*6 

460    157 

480  i6-8 

500  i8'o 

520  19*2 

540  20-4 

560  21*7 

580  23*1 

600  ....•••••  24*6 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  the  Author  in  the 
discussion  on  H.M.S.  Ifccd,  LN.A.^  1920:  "Although  the 
conditions  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  weight  and  the 
ratio  of  length  to  depth  were  different  to  those  in  merchant 
ship  practice,  we  had  the  strength  investigated  on  the  lines  of 
the  empirical  rules  laid  down  by  the  Load  Line  Committee. 
These  rules  stopped  short  at  a  600  feet  ship,  but  Mr.  Luke 
kindly  gave  us  the  value  of  the  factor  */'  for  the  Lusitama^  so 
that  we  were  able  to  continue  the  curve  and  with  but  slight 
extrapolation  reached  the  length  of  the  Hood,  It  was  found 
that  the  factor  for  the  Hood  came  well  above  the  curve,  which 
provided  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  our  calculations.". 
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Specimen  Calculation  for  the  Moment  of  Inertia, 
etc.,  of  Section. — The  following  specimen  calculation  for  a 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  is  given  as  a  guide  to  similar  cal- 
culations. The  depth  of  the  girder  was  177  feet  and  the 
assumed  neutral  axis  was  taken  as  9  feet  above  underside  of 
flat  keel 

The  column  for  areas  was  filled  in  with  weight  per  foot  run, 
the  total  being  turned  into  areas  at  the  end  (/  (area)  means, 
proportional  to  area,  1.^.  a  function  of  area). 

Above  assumed  neutral  axis. 


(i) 

(=) 

(3)" 

> 

(5) 

(6) 

One  side  only. 

Ite.perft 

Lever. 

/(Moment). 

yii). 

d 

/lA.^). 

Deck  Stringer      . 

67-5 

8-28 

559 

4630 

Remainder  deck . 

74-38 

861 

640 

5510 

Girder  coaming  . 

140 

8-95 

123-6 

II2I 

ns 

43 

Girder  npper 

angles    .     .     . 

80 

%^ 

740 

683 

Girder  deck  angles 

3-0 

884 

26-5 

234 

Girder  lower 

angles    .    .    . 

7-0 

806 

564 

455 

2nd  girder  plate  . 

4*2 

8-17 

}    99-6 

813 

and  girder  angles 

80 

8'i7 

3rd  girder  plate  . 

4-2 

807 

1*. 

793 

3rd  girder  angles 
Bunker  bulkhead 

80 

807 

top  plate     .    . 
Bunker  bulkhead 

34-0 

67 

1607 

1079 

yo 

216 

and  plate    .    . 

i6-8 

3*92 

659 

258-5 

2-8 

132 

Bunker  bulkhead 

3rd  plate     .     . 

171 

1-22 

20-8 

J' 

2-85 

139 

Gunwale  angle    . 

70 

800 

56-0 

Sheer  strake  .    . 

63-0 

580 

365*3 

ai2o 

4*5 

1275 

Strake  below .     . 

40-95 

1-58 

647 

102 

4*55 

847 

Side  stringer  .    . 

8-97 

3*03 

272 

8a 

376-1 


■/(  for  tension        307*9 


2438-1 


1995 


18,354 
221 

'8,575 
15,205 


12)2652 
221 
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Beloifv  assumed  neutral  axis. 


One  side  only. 

lbs.  per  ft. 

Lerer. 

/^Momeni). 

/(I) 

d 

y(A.^). 

D  strake   .    •. 

3672 

2*39 

877 

210 

3-8 

533 

Cstrake    .     . 

46-0 

5*55 

^55 

1420 

2-9 

387 

B  strake    .    . 

4455 

762 

340 

2590 

1*4 

87 

A  strake    .     . 

5562 

8-58 

477 

4C95 

08 

35 

Flat  keel     . 

.      300 

90 

270 

2430 

Vertical  keel 

90 

8-2 

73-8 

605 

1*5 

20 

Lower  angles 

70 

887 

621 

550 

\  Upper  angles 
\  l<jder  plate 

60 

7-52 

45> 

339 

.        3.33 

7*42 

61 -8 

457 

1st  IcMg.  angles 
2nd  long,  plates 

60 

7*4 

444 

17A 

5-36 

6-9 

37 -o 

255 

067 

2 

2nd  long,  angle 

30 

72 

21-6 

218. 

and  lon^.  angle 
Lower  side 

5.0 

6.6 

330 

stringer 

8-97 

1-37 

12-3 

17 

Bilge  keel  plates 

100 

6-6 

66'o 

435 

08 

6 

Bilge  keel  angles 

iro 

625 

687 

430 

Bunker  bulkhead 

I      i6-8 

1*47 

247 

36 

2-8 

132 

banker  bulkheac 

I      32-0 

473 

151-5 

717 

40 

512 

34135 


2I3I7 


12)1711 
143 


A  for  tension  279  1743 

Hogging. — For  hogging  the  full  area  below  axis  is  taken, 

and  ^  the  full  area  above  axis  to  allow  for  rivet  holes — 

/(Area)  =  3079  +  341-3  =  649-2 

2 
area  =  r;T  X  649-2  =  381-9  sq.  in. 

N.A.  below  assumed \  _  2131-7  —  1995  ^ 

axis  I"         6492         =<'-"ft- 

/(I)  about  assumed  axis  =  i5>205  4-  15,431  =  30,636 

I  about  N.A.  =  —  [3o>^36"- (649*2  XoTi-)]  =  18,000 
3  4 
N.A.  above  keel  =  8  79  ft     N.A.  below  deck  =  8*91  ft 
Bending  moment  =  10,275  ft  tons 

Tensile  stress  m  deck  =  -5 — -  x  8-91  =  5-1  tons  sq.  m. 
10,000         ^        •/  ^ 

Compressive  stressing      10,275      . 

Sagging. — For  sagging  the  full  atea  above  axis  is  taken,  and 
^  the  Wl  area  below  axis  to  allow  for  rivet  holes. 
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y(Area)  =  376-1  +  279  =  655-1 

area  =  ^X  655-1  =  385-4 
3  4 

N.A.  abore  assumed  1      2438  —  1743  ,  - 

>  = -? =  I  00  lu 

axis  J  655  I 

/(I)  about  assumed  axis  =  18,575  +  12,630  =  31,205 

I  about  N.A.  =  —  [31,205  -  655-1  X  io6»]  -  17,9*0 
3  4 
N.A.  above  keel  =  io-o6  ft   N.A.  below  deck  =  764  ft 
Bending  moment  =  13,000  ft -tons 

I  ^,000 
Tensile  stress  in  keel  =  -—- —  X  10*06  =  7-3  tons  sq.  m. 
17,920 

Compressive  stress  in  1  _  13,0 
deck  J  ""  i7»92o 

Equivalent  Oirder. — Although  not  necessary  for  calcu- 
lation purposes,  it  is  frequently  the  practice  to  draw  out  for 

18  AGEING.  — 


X  7*64  =  554  tons  sq.  in. 


HOG  MHO.  


T 


Fks.  1Q9« 


A»i« 


Fig.  104. 


the  case  under  consideration  a  diagrammatic  representation  of 
the  disposition  of  the  material  forming  the  section.  Such  a 
diagram  will  show  at  once  how  the  material  is  disposed  relative 
to  the  neutral  axis,  and  gives  the  section  of  the  girder  that 
the  ship  is  supposed  to  be.  Such  a  diagram  is  termed  the 
"  equivalent  girder,"  and  there  must  be  one  for  hogging  and 
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one  for  sagging,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103  and  Fig.  104  respectively, 
which  are  the  equivalent  girders  for  an  armoured  battleship. 

A  number  of  examples  of  equivalent  girders  for  merchant 
ships  are  given  in  Mr.  Foster  King's  paper,  LN.A.,  1913. 

Shearing  Stresses. — We  have  seen  above  that  to  dispose 
the  material  of  a  ship  so  as  to  resist  most  effectively  the  stresses 
due  to  a  bending  moment,  we  must  pay  special  attention  to 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  girder.  There  are,  how- 
ever, also  shearing  stresses  in  a  loaded  structure  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  cause  straining  action  to  take  place. 
Professor  Jenkins  called  attention  to  these  stresses  in  a  paper 
before  the  LN.A.  in  1890,  and  their  importance  has  been 
increased  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels  built. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  deal  with  the  shearing  stresses  which 
occiu:  in  an  ordinary  loaded  beam.  In  a  beam,  besides  the 
bending  moment  at  each  section,  there  is  a  tendency  for  each 
section  to  slide  over  the  adjacent  one.  This  is  measured  by 
the  "  shearing  force."  At  each  point  of  the  section  there  is  a 
shearing  stress  set  up  to  resist  this  sliding  tendency.  It  can  be 
shown  that  such  shearing  stress  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
shearing  stress  of  equal  intensity  on  a  plane  at  right  angles. 

Consider  two  consecutive  sections  of  a  beam  K'  and  K''  8j:  apart 
(Fig.  104A),  at  which  the  bending  moments  are  M  and  M  +  9M  respec- 

IT     K" 


lively.  Then,  if/  is  the  normal  stress  at  section  K'  at  a  distance  y  from 
the  neutral  axis,  and  9A  is  the  element  of  area  on  which  this  stress  acts, 
the  total  normal  force  on  the  section  above  AB  is — 


dK 


on  proceeding  to  the  limit    If  now  m  is  the  moment  of  the  area  above  AB 
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M 

about  the  neutral  axis,  the  normal  force  is   -*  -m.     At  the  consecutive 

section  this  will  be  — %-^—  •  *»•  The  difference  between  these  is  the 
resultant  horixontal  force  on  the  portion  of  the  beam  Ix  long  above  AB, 
▼»««  Y .  8M.  This  must  be  the  shearing  force  causing  the  section  above 
CD  to  slide  along.  If,  now,  q  is  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress 
along  CD,  and  b  the  breadth  of   AB,  we  have  ^.  ^.  8x  =  — .  JM,   or 

e  =  ^^  Y^  in  the  limit.     Now,  M  «=  /F  .i^  or  F  =  ^,  where  F  is 

F .  m 
ihe  shearing  force  on  whole  section,  so  that  we  have  q  =:  -t—T'    This 

shearing  stress  is  therefore  zero  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  section,  and 
it  will  vary  at  other  points  of  the  section. 

To  illustrate  the  variation  of  this  shearing  stress,  take  a  beam  of  I 
section  or  hollow  section,  as  Fie.  104A,  subjected  to  a  total  shearing  force 
of  10  tons.  It  will  be  found  that  the  variation  of  the  shearing  stress  u 
represented  by  the  right-hand  portion  of  figure.  It  takes  a  sudden  jump 
at  bottom  of  ilanee  from  0*25  to  1*24  tons  per  square  inch,  because  the 
breadth  is  suddenly  diminished  from  5  inches  to  i  inch.  The  maximum 
value  is  I  '56  tons  at  the  neutral  axis.  It  is  thus  possible,  in  a  beam  with 
a  thin  web,  that  an  excessive  shearing  stress  may  be  set  up,  and  just  at 
that  part  of  the  section  where  there  is  no  stress  due  to  the  bending  moment. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  shearing  strength  of  steel  is  about  four-fifths 
the  tensile  strength. 

In  a  ship  the  shearing  force  amidships  is  usually  zero  (see 
Figs.  100, 1 01),  and  the  shearing  force  reaches  a  maximum  at 
about  a  quarter  the  length  from  each  end.  This,  therefore, 
will  be  the  portion  at  which  shearing  strains  are  likely  to  be 
most  severe,  and  the  maximum  strains  will  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neutral  axis,  because  here  the  breadth  of  the 
section  is  usually  only  twice  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  plating. 
This  stress  has  shown  itself  by  the  working  of  the  rivets  in 
these  portions  of  large  ships,  and  the  stresses  vary  also  in 
opposite  directions  according  as  the  ship  is  in  the  trough  or 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  It  is,  therefore,  becoming  the  practice 
to  work  treble-riveted  fore-and-aft  laps  at  about  mid-depth  in 
the  fore  and  after  bodies  of  large  ships.^ 

There  are  also  set-up  stresses  due  to  bending  of  the  plating 

owing  to  the  varying  pressure  of  water,  and  these,  together  with 

*  Lloyd's  Rules  sajr:  **  In  vessels  of  480  feet  and  upwards,  with  side 
plating  less  than  0*84  mch  in  thickness,  the  landing  edges  are  to  be  treble- 
riveted  for  one  fourth  the  vessel's  length  in  the  fore  and  after  bodies  for  a 
depth  of  one- third  the  depth." 
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the  above  stresses,  have  shown  themselves  bj  working  in  the 
parts  above  mentioned,  which  has  required  the  special  strength- 
ening referred  to.  (The  subject  has  been  exhaustively  discussed 
by  Dr.  Bruhn  in  a  paper  before  the  Scottish  Institution  of  Ship- 
builders, 1902.) 

Principal  Stress. — When  the  material  of  a  beam  is 
subjected  to  a  tensile  or  compressive  stress,  together  with  a 
shearing  stress,  these  combine  together  to  produce  what  is 
termed  the  "  principal  stress  "  at  any  particular  place.  It  can 
be  shown  that  if /^  is  the  ordinary  tensile  or  compressive  stress, 
and  q  b  the  shearing  stress,  then  the  principal  stress/  is  given 
by  the  equation — 

/(/-A)  =  ^ 

Thus,  take  a  place  immediately  beneath  the  deck  of  a  ship 
with  the  stem  overhanging  in  dry  dock;  p^  =  3-1,  q  =  1*42. 
Then/  =  3* 65  tons,  which  is  seen  to  be  greater  than  the  simple 
tensile  stress. 

Unsymmetrical  Bending. — In  the  ordinary  investiga- 
tion we  assume  that  the  ship  is  upright.  If  a  ship  is  inclined 
the  depth  of  section  is  increased,  and  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  an  increased  stress  would  be  experienced  at  the  comer  of 
the  section. 

Let  MM  (Fig.  104B)  be  the  axis  of  the  bending  moment, 
the  ship  being  heeled  to  an  angle  0.    Then  M,  the  bending 


Fig.  104B. 


moment,  may  be  resolved  into  M  •  cos  0  with  the  axis  OX,  ano 
M .  sin  ^  with  the  axis  OY,  O  being  the  C.G.  of  section.    Each 

X 
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of  these  will  produce  stress  at  P  as  if  it  acted  alone,  and 
die  total  stress  at  P  will  be— 

M.y  ii  I   M.*    .    ^ 

/  =  -Y^ .  cos  ^  +  -Y— .  sin  B 

1„  I,  being  the  moments  of  inertia  about  axes  OX,  OY.    The 

y        I 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  where/  =  o,  or  where  —  -^  =  j- 

X  tan  tf  =  tan  ^.    If  the  point  farthest  from  NN  has  co-ordinates 
y  and  si  referred  to  OX,  OY,  then  the  maximum  stress  is — 

/=M('f  .costf  +  psin^) 

Professor  Biles  (Scottish  Shipbuilders,  1893-4)  gives  the 
results  for  a  ship  for  all  angles  from  o**  to  90^  He  found,  for 
the  ship  he  took,  that  the  maximum  stress  was  reached  at  30^, 
and  was  there  20  per  cent,  greater  than  when  the  ship  was 
upright 

Examples  to  Chapter  VIII. 

1.  Determine  the  maximum  stress  on  the  section  of  an  iron  bar,  2 
inches  square  and  20  feet  long,  when  supported  at  the  ends  and  anloaded 
with  one  side  horisontal.  Ans,  6000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

2.  An  iron  bar  of  the  same  length,  and  supported  as  in  the  previous 
question,  is  of  circular  section,  2  inches  diameter .  Determine  the  maximum 
stress.  Ans.  8000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

3.  A  vessel  floating  in  still  water  is  subjected  at  a  certain  section  to  a 
bending  moment  of  144  foot-tons.  Determine  the  longitudinal  stresses 
(in  pounds  per  square  inch)  in  the  material  at  top  and  bottom  of  this 
section,  a»uming  the  section  to  be  rectaxigular,  21  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep, 
I"  thick,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is  effective  in  resisting  stresses. 

Ans.  223  Ibt. 

4.  The  baovancj  of  a  vesel  is  o  at  the  ends  and  increases  uniformly  to 
the  centre,  while  the  weight  is  o  at  the  centre  and  increases  nniformlj  to 
the  ends.  Draw  the  carves  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment,  and 
find  the  maximum  values  of  these  quantities  in  terms  of  the  displacement 
and  length  of  the  vesseL 

Ans,  i  W,  A  W.L. 

5.  Suppose  the  skin  and  plate  deck  of  an  iron  vend  to  have  tht 
following  dimensions  at  the  midship  section,  measured  at  the  middle  of 
the  thickness  of  the  plates.  Find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and 
moment  of  resistance  to  bending.  Breadth  48',  and  total  depth  24'*  the 
bUges  being  quadrants  of  12*  radius.  Thickness  of  plate  f  all  round,  and 
coefficient  of  strength  /  =  4  tons. 

Ans.  Neutral  axis  13"  above  centre  of  depth. 
Moment  of  resistance  to  hogging,  32,500  foot-tons. 
t»  »  sagging,  39,000        „ 

(Examples  4  and  5  are  from  **  Applied  Mechanics,"  bv  Professor 
CotteriU,  F.R.S.) 
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'6.  A  ship  on  a  wave-crest  is  subjected  at  the  midship  section  to  a 
hogging  moment  of  28,000  foot-tons.  The  depth  of  the  section  is  37*5 
feet,  and  the  neutral  axis  is  i8'2  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral  axis  is  477,778  (square  inches 
X  feet').     Determine  the  maximum  compressive  and  tensile  stresses. 

Ans»  I  '07  tons  per  square  inch  compressiye  at  bottom  of  section. 
1*13  tons  per  square  inch  tensile  at  upper  part  of  section. 

7.  State  the  maximum  bending  moment  (in  terms  of  weight  and  length 

of  vessel)  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  having  the  weight  uniformly  distributed 

and  the  curve  of  buoyancy  a  parabola.     State  also  the  position  where 

these  maxima  occur. 

W 
Ans,  S.F.  at  o*2iL  from  end  s . 

IDS 

B.M.  amidships  =5 • 

8.  In  question  3,  if  the  ship  has  a  bulwark  each  side  2  feet  high,  }  inch 
thick,  what  will  then  be  the  maximum  stress  ?  Explain  the  significance, 
of  your  result  as  applying  to  actual  ships.  Ans,  263  lbs. 


Increase  of  depth  of  section  will  not  necessarily  diminish  the  maximum 
stress. 

/       I  °'  /       y        I 

and  ip  will  be  negative,  1./.  stress  diminishes  only  if  ^  >  ^. 

This  point  acquires  special  importance  >in  vessels  with  a  light  con- 
tinuous superstructure,  as — 

(i)  Boat  deck  in  large  cruisers. 

(2)  Superstructure  in  merchant  vessels. 
If  the  structure  is  made  continuous,  it  is  found  that  the  influence  of  the 
increased  depth  is  greater  than  the  increased  I,  and  thus  greater  stresses 
are  likely  to  be  experienced  by  the  superstructure  than  it  can  bear.    For 
this  reason,  either — 

(i)  A  sliding  joint  is  made,  so  that  the  superstructure  contributes 
nothing  to  the  structural  strength ;  or,  preferably — 

(2)  The  superstructure  is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  ship's  structure. 
See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Montgomerie,  I.N.  A.,  191 5. 

It  doet  not  follow  that  material  added  to  a  section  will  diminish  the 
maximtun  stress.    We  have — 

^     M        8/     8v      81 

Su|^po6e  a  small  area  a  is  added  at  a  distance  /from  neutral  axis,  then 
this  axis  will  shift : 

±lL 

A+a 

The  new  I  about  old  axis  =  1  +  « ./« 

The  new  I  about  new  axis  =  I  +  a  ./*  —  (A  +  <»)(  r^"  ) 

...  increment  of  I  or  »I  =  -  ./♦  -  {^1^^  =  'Pi^^ 
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and  I  =  A  .  i* 
8/  is  positive  if  -  >  -j^  or  ^ 


f.^.  the  stress  increases  at  distance  y  if  the  added  material  is  placed  less 

than   -from  the  neutral  axis. 
y 

In  a  rectangular  beam,  if  material  be  added  less  than  {  the  depth 
from  mid-depth  the  stress  is  increased. 

If  a  square  inches  of  plating,  placed  at  a  distance  of  h  feet  above  the 

top  of  the  girder,  is  such  as  to.  give  the  sanr.e  stress  as  before  (/./.  -  is  the 
same),  show  that— 

l.K.k 

This  formula  was  used  by  Mr.  Montgomerie  in  his  paper  before 
I.N.  A.,  1915,  on  **The  Scantlings  of  Light  Superstructures.'' 

New  I  _  I 
New^""^ 

9.  A  rectangular  Tessel  is  30  feet  broad  and  20  feet  deep,  and  has  deck 
plating  )  inch  thick,  sides  and  bottom  |  inch.  At  a  certain  section  it  is 
subjected  to  a  hogging  moment  of  20,000  tons-feet»  and  a  shearing  force 

-  of  300  tons.    Calculate  in  tons  per  square  inch — 

(i)  Maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses. 

(2)  Maximum  shearing  stress. 

(3)  Principal  stress  immediately  under  deck. 

Ans.  (I)  71,  49;  (2)  1-42:  (3)  7-a. 

10.  In  the  previous  example,  what  would  be  the  stresses  if  the  deck 
and  bottom  were  \  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  \  inch  ? 

Ans.  (I)  5.  5  ;  (2)  262 ;  (3)  5*86. 

11.  An  I  beam  8  inches  deep  and  i  inch  thick,  with  flanges  5  inches 
wide,  overhangs  a  distance  of  5  feet,  and  a  weight  of  5  tons  is  placed  at 
\he  end.    Determine  at  the  point  of  leaving  support  (tons  per  square  indi)— 

(i)  Maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses. 

(2)  Maximum  shearing  stress. 

(3)  Principal  stress  immediately  below  the  upper  flange. 

Am,  (I)  8-5.  85  ;  (2)  078 ;  (3)  6*46. 

12.  In  a  vessel  of  10,000  tons  displacement  and  450  feet  lon^,  the 
maximum  bending  moment  b  J||W.L.  The  depth  of  midship  section  is 
39  feet,  and  the  neutral  axis  for  hogging  is  at  0*49  the  depth  firom  keel, 
llie  I  for  hogging  about  the  neutral  axis  b  4000  in  foot  units.  Calculate 
the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses. 

Ans.  5*18,  4'97  tons  per  square  inch. 

13.  A  vessel  of  3000  tons  dbplacement  and  360  feet  long  has  a  maximum 
hogging  moment  of  ^  W.L.  The  draueht  b  14^  feet,  and  the  freeboard 
to  stringer  b  ^\  feet.  The  neutral  axb  for  hogging  b  3'I5  feet  below  the 
water-lme,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  neutru  axb  is  73*000  (square 
inches  x  feet  *).    What  ate  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  ? 

Ans,  5' 18,  5*41  tons  per  square  inch. 
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14.  A  vessel  is  designed  with  a  very  Urge  overhang  at  the  stem  from 
the  cut-np  of  the  keel.  Indicate  what  calculations  you  would  make  to  see 
if  the  ship  could  safely  be  dry  docked  with  the  stem  unsupported.  Indi- 
cate how  yoQ  would  strengthen  such  a  ship  to  withstand  the  strains  set  up 
in  dry  dock. 

15.  Two  similar  vessels  are  respectively  300  feet  long,  2135  tons  dis- 
placement,  and  360  feet  long,  3000  tons  displacement,  the  depth  being 
nearly  the  same.  Indicate  the  method  you  would  adopt  to  ensure  the 
second  ship  being  strong  enough,  and  estimate  the  increase  of  maximum 
bending  moment  the  second  ship  has  to  stand  as  compared  with  the  first. 

Ans,  About  68  per  cent,  greater  B.M. 

16.  The  effective  part  of  the  transverse  section  of  a  vessel  amidships  is 
represented  by  the  diagram,  the  vessel  being  42  feet  broad  and  28  feet  deep. 

Find  the  maximum  tensile  and 
compressive  stresses  when  the  vessel 
is  subjected  to  a  egging  moment  of 
60,000  foot-tons.  The  plating  is 
i  inch  thick  and  no  allowance  need 
be  made  for  rivet  holes  and  laps  of 
plating.     (Honours  B.  of  £.,  1908.) 

This  example  is  worked  out 
below.  The  best  wa^  to  proceed  is 
to  prepare  a  table  similar  to  that  in 
this  chapter ;  attention  is  necessary  to 
the  units,  the  areas  being  in  square 
inches  and  the  lengths  in  feet.  We 
therefore  have,  taking  in  the  first 
place  all  dbtances  from  the  keel— 


-A- 


\"-\^-^\i^-  ^'\^^'* 


ItftOM. 

Araab 
•q.in. 

Levers 
in  ft. 

Momenl. 

Leven 
bft. 

Moment  of 
inertia. 

A-A.A- 

Upper  deck     . 

252 

28 

7,056 

28 

197.578 

_ 

Main  deck.     . 

252 

20 

5,040 

20 

100,800 

— 

Tank  top    .     . 

252 

4 

1,008 

4 

4.032 

— 

Bottom       .     . 

252 

— 



Sides    .     .     . 

336 

14 

4*704 

14 

65.856 

21,952 

Girders      .     . 

48 

2 

96 

2 

192 

64 

1392 

17,904 

368,458 

22,016 

122?*  =  ,2-86  ft.  C.G.  from  keel. 
1392 


368.458 
22,016 

390,474  I  about  keel  in  sq.  in  x  ft.* 

I  about  neutral  axis  =  390,474  -  139^  X  (I2*86)»  =  160,224 

stress  at  keel  tensile  =  -g- —  x  1286  =  4*81  tons  sq.  in. 

60000 
•tress  at  deck  compressive  =    ^        X  15*14  =  5*67  tons  sq.  in. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

HORSEPOWER,  EFFECTIVE  AND  INDICATED^RESIST- 
ANCE  OP  SHIPS—COEFFICIENTS  OF  SPEED^LAW  OF 
i:OMPARISON. 

Horse-power. — We  have  m  Chapter  V.  defined  the  "  work  " 
done  by  a  force  as  being  the  product  of  the  force  and  the 
distance  through  which  the  force  acts.  Into  the  conception 
of  work  the  question  of  time  does  not  enter  at  all,  whereas 
"power"  involves  not  only  work,  but  also  the  time  in  whidi 
the  work  is  done.  The  imit  of  power  is  a  ^*  horse-power,^* 
which  is  taken  as  "  33,000  foot-lbs,  of  work  performed  in  i 
minute^*  or  **  550  foot-lbs.  of  work  performed  in  i  second^ 
Thus,  if  during  i  minute  a  force  of  i  lb.  acts  through  33,000 
feet,  the  same  power  will  be  exerted  as  if  a  force  of  33  lbs.  acts 
through  1000  feet  during  i  minute,  or  if  50  lbs.' acts  through 
II  feet  diuing  i  second.  Each  of  these  will  be  equivalent  to 
I  horse-power.  The  power  of  a  locomotive  is  a  familiar  in- 
stance. In  this  case  the  work  performed  by  the  locomotive 
— if  the  train  is  moving  at  a  uniform  speed — is  employed  in 
overcoming  the  various  resistances,  such  as  the  friction  of  the 
wheels  on  the  track,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  etc.  If  we 
know  the  amount  of  this  resistance,  and  also  the  speed  of  the 
train,  we  can  determine  the  horse-power  exerted  by  the  loco- 
motive.   The  following  example  will  illustrate  this  point : — 

If  the  mass  of  a  train  is  150  tons,  and  the  resistance  to  its  motion 
arising  from  the  air,  friction,  etc.,  amount  to  16  lbs.  weight  pc»-  ton  when 
the  train  is  going  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour  on  a  level  plain,  find  the 
horse-power  of  3ie  engine  which  can  just  keep  it  going  at  that  rate. 
Resistance  to  onward  motion  =  150  X  16 
=  2400  lbs. 
Speed  in  feet  per  minute  =  5280 
Work  done  per  minute  =  2400  X  5280  foot-lba. 

„  2400  X  5280 

Horse-power  =  -2 ^ 

33000 
=  384 
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In  any  general  case,  if — 

R  =  resistance  to  motion  in  pounds ; 

V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  minute ; 

V  =  velocity  in  knots  (a  velocity  of  i  knot  is  6080  feet 

per  hour) ; 


then— 


Horse-power  =         ^ 


33000 
=  5^(R  X  V)  nearly 

The  case  of  the  propulsion  of  a  vessel  by  her  own  engines 
is  much  more  complicated  than  the  question  considered  above 
of  a  train  being  drawn  along  a  level  plain  by  a  locomotive. 
We  must  first  take  the  case  of  a  vessel  being  towed  through 
the  water  by  another  vessel  Here  we  have  the  resistances 
offered  by  the  water  to  the  towed  vessel  overcome  by  the  strain 
in  the  tow-rope.  In  some  experiments  on  H.M.S.  Greyhound 
by  the  late  Mr.  Froude,  which  will  be  described  later,  the  tow- 
rope  strain  was  actually  measured,  the  speed  being  recorded 
at  the  same  time.  Knowing  these,  the  horse-power  necessary 
to  overcome  the  resistance  can  be  at  once  determined.  For 
example — 

At  a  speed  of  1017  feet  per  minnte,  the  tow-rope  strain  was  10^770  Ibt. 
Find  the  norse-power  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance. 

Work  done  per  minute  =  10,770  X  1017  foot-lbs. 

„                       10770  X  1017 
Horse-power  as  — — - 

=  332 

Effeotive  Horse-power. —  The  effective  horse-power  of 
a  vessel  at  a  given  speed  is  the  horse-power  required  to  over- 
come the  various  resistances  to  the  vessel's  progress  at  that 
speed. .  It  may  be  described  as  the  horse-power  usefully 
employed,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  "  tow-rope  "  or  "  tug  " 
horse-power,  because  this  is  the  power  that  would  have  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  tow-rope  if  the  vessel  were  towed 
through  the  water  at  the  given  speed.  Effective  horse-power 
is  often  written  E.H.P.  We  shall  see  later  that  the  E.H.P.  is 
entirely  different  to  the  Indicated  Horse-power  (written  I.H.P.), 
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which  18  the  hone-power  actually  measured  at   the  vessel's 
.engines. 

ExampU.'—YxxiA  the  horse-power  which  must  be  tranimitted  through 
a  tow-rope  in  order  to  tow  a  Tessel  at  the  rate  of  1 6  knots,  the  resistance  to 
the  ship's  motion  at  that  speed  being  equal  to  a  weight  of  $0  tons. 

Am.  5503  H.P, 

Experiments  with  H.M.S.  '' Oreyhoond/'  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  Fronde,  F.R.S. — ^These  experiments 
took  place  at  Portsmouth  as  long  ago  as  187 1,  and  they  settled 
a  ntmiber  of  points  in  connection  with  the  resistance  and  pro- 
pulsion of  ships,  about  which,  up  to  that  time,  litde  was  known. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  the  experiments  were  carried 
out,  and  the  complete  analysis  of  the  results  that  was  given, 
make  them  very  valuable ;  and  students  of  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  consult  the  original  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  1874.  A  summary  of  the 
experiments,  including  a  comparison  with  Rankine's  "Aug- 
mented Surface  Theory  of  Resistance,"  will  be  found  in  vol.  liL 
of  Naval  Science,  Mr.  Froude's  report  to  the  Admiralty  was 
published  in  Engineerings  May  i,  1874. 

The  Greyhound  was  a  sWp  172'  6"  in  length  between  per- 
pendiculars, and  33'  a"  extreme  breadth,  the  deepest  draught 
during  the  experiments  being  13'  9"  mean.     The  displacement 

—.»  Active  .1-^ 

GtCYHOUMO.I 


Fio.  105. 

Corresponding  to  this  mean  draught  being  1161  tons;  area  of 
midship  section,  339  square  feet ;  area  of  immersed  ^surface, 
7540  square  feet  The  Greyhound  was  towed  by  H.M.S. 
Active,  It  was  essential  to  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments 
that  the  Greyhound  should  proceed  through  undisturbed  water, 
and  to  avoid  using  an  exceedingly  long  tow-rope  a  boom  was 
rigged  out  from  the  side  of  the  Active  to  take  the  tow-rope  (see 
Pig*  ^05)*    By  this  means  the  Greyhound  proceeded  through 
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water  that  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  wake  of  the  Active, 
The  length  of  the  boom  on  the  Active  was  45  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  tow-rope  was  such  that  the  Greyhounds  bow  was  190 
feet  clear  of  the  Actives  stem.  The  actual  force  on  the  tow- 
rope  at  its  extremity  was  not  required,  but  the  "  horizontal 
component"  This  would  be  the  force  that  was  overcoming 
the  resistance,  the  "vertical  component"  being  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  tow-rope.  The  horizontal  force  on  the  tow-rope 
and  the  speed  were  automatically  recorded  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
carried  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  For  details  of  the  methods 
employed  and  the  apparatus  used^  the  student  b  referred  to 


»Spccd     in    Knots. 
Fig.  106. 


the  sources  mentioned  above.  The  horizontal  force  on  the 
tow-rope  was  equal  to  the  nett  resistance  of  the  Greyhound, 
The  results  can  be  represented  graphically  by  a  curve,  abscissa 
representing  speed,  and  ordinates  representing  the  resistance 
in  pounds.    Such  a  curve  is  given  by  A  in  Fig.  X06. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance  increases  much  more 
rapidly  at  the  higher  than  at  the  lower  speeds;  thus,  on 
increasing  the  speed  from  7  to  ^  knots,  an  extra  resistance 
of  1500  lbs.  has  to  be  overcome,  while  to  increase  the  speed 
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from  II  to  12  knots,  an  extra  resistance  of  6000  lbs.  must 
be  overcome.  Beyond  12  knots  the  shape  of  the  curve 
indicates  that  the  resistance  increases  very  rapidly  indeed. 
Now,  the  rate  at  which  the  resistance  increases  as  the  speed 
increases  is  a  very  important  matter.  (We  are  only  concerned 
now  with  the  total  resistance.)  Up  to  8  knots  it  was  found 
that  the  resistance  was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  Ri,  Rf  represent  the  resistances  at  speeds 
V„  V,  respectively,  then,  if  the  resistance  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  speed — 

Ri:R,::V,":V.« 

^'r:"v? 

By  measuring  ordinates  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  106,  say  at  5  and  6 
knots,  this  will  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  case.  As  the 
speed  increases  above  8  knots,  the  resistance  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  would  be  given  by  the  above ;  and  betweeik 
II  and  12  knots,  the  resistance  is  very  nearly  proportional  t^ 
the  fourth  power  of  the  speed. 

The  experiments  were  also  conducted  at  two  displacements 
less  than  11 61  tons,  viz.  at  1050  tons  and  938  tons.  It  was 
found  that  differences  in  resistance,  due  to  differences  of 
immersion,  depended,  not  on  changes  of  area  of  midship 
section  or  on  changes  of  displacement,  but  rather  on  changes 
in  the  area  of  wetted  surface.  Thus  for  a  reduction  of  19J 
per  cent,  in  the  displacement,  corresponding  to  a  reduction  of 
area  of  midship  section  of  16^  per  cent.,  and  area  of  immersed 
surface  of  8  per  cent.,  the  reduction  in  resistance  was  about 
10^  per  cent,  this  being  for  speeds  between  8  and  12  knots. 

Ratio  between  Effective  Horse-power  and  Indi- 
cated Horse-power.  —  We  have  Itheady  seen  that,  the 
resistance  of  the  Greyhound  at  certain  speeds  being  deter- 
mined, it  is  possible  to  determine  at  once  the  E.H.P.  at 
those  speeds.  Now,  the  horse-power  actually  developed  by  the 
Greyhound! s  own  engines,  or  the  "indicated  horse-power" 
(I.H.P.),  when  proceeding  on  the  measiu-ed  mile,  was  observed 
on  a  separate  series  of  trials,  and  tabulated.     The  ratio  of  the 
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E.H.P.  to  the  I.H.P.  was  then  calculated  for  different  speeds, 

and  it  was  found  that  E.H.P.  -^  I.H.P.  in  the  best  case  was 

only  o'42  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  58  per  cent,  of  the  power 

was  employed  in  doing  work  other  than  overcoming  the  actual 

resistance  of  the  ship.    This  was  a  very  important  result,  and 

led  Mr.  Froude  to  make  further  investigations  in  order  to 

determine  the  cause  of  this  waste  of  power,  and  to  see  whether 

it  was  possible  to  lessen  it. 

E  H  P 
The  ratio  v'tt'p'  at  any  given  speed  is  termed  the  "/n?- 

pulsive  coeffidmt*'  at  that  speed.  As  we  saw  above,  in  the 
most  efficient  case,  in  the  trials  of  the  "  Greyhound**  this  co- 
efficient was  42  per  cent.  For  modem  vessels  with  fine  lines  a 
propulsive  coefficient  of  50  per  cent,  may  be  expected,  if  the 
engines  are  working  efficiently  and  the  propeller  is  suitable. 
In  special  cases,  with  fine  forms  and  efficient  propellers,  the 
coefficient  rises  higher  than  this.  These  values  only  hold 
good  for  the  maximum  speed  for  which  the  vessel  is  designed ; 
for  lower  speeds  the  coefficient  becomes  smaller.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  some  results  as  given  by  Mr.  Froude.  The 
Muiine  was  a  sister-ship  to  the  Greyhound^  and  she  had  also 
been  run  upon  the  measured  mile  at  the  same  draught  and 
trim  as  the  Greyhound. 


Ship 


Greyhtmnd 
Muiifie 


U017 
\  845 
/  977 
\  757 


H 


S-S  *'  s 

S-'S   fli  ^ 

o  *■    -  = 

nil 


10,770 
6,200 
9,440 
4,770 


3321 
1587 

279-5 
1094 


7S6 

453 

770 
328 


0*422 

0350 
0363 
0334 
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Resistanoe. — ^We  now  have  to  inquire  into  the  various 
resistances  which  go  to  make  up  the  total  resistance  which  a 
ship  experiences  in  being  towed  through  the  water.  These 
resistances  are  of  three  kinds — 

1.  Resistance  due  to  friction  of  the  water  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ship.  -  ,  .  .  , 

2.  Resistance  due  to  the  formation  of  eddies. 

3.  Resistance  due  to  the  formation  of  waves. 

I.  *^ Frictional  resistance,*  or  the  resistance  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  ship.  This  is 
similar  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  motion  of  a  train  on  a 
level  line  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  rails,  although  it  follows 
different  laws.  It  is  evident  that  this  resistance  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  state  of  the  bottom.  A  vessel,  on  becoming 
foul,  loses  speed  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  resistance  experienced.  This  frictional  resistance 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  at  low  speeds,  and  forms 
a  good  proportion  at  higher  speeds. 

a.  Resistance  due  to  eddy-making. — Take  a  block  of  wood, 
and  imagine  it  placed  a  good  distance  below  the  surface  of 
a  current  of  water  moving  at  a  uniform  speed  V.  Then 
the  particles  of  water  will  run  as  approximately  indicated 
in  Fig.  107.   At  A  we  shall  have  a  mass  of  water  in  a  state  of 


Fio.  xo7» 

violent  agitation,  and  a  much  larger  mass  of  water  at  the  rear 
of  the  block.  Such  masses  of  confused  water  are  termed 
^^ eddies^*  and  sometimes  ^^ dead  water**  If  now  we  imagine 
that  the  water  is  at  rest,  and  the  block  of  wood  is  being  towed 
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through  the  water  at  a  uniform  speed  V,  the  same  eddies  will 
be  produced,  and  the  eddying  water  causes  a  very  considerable 
resistance  to  the  onward  motion.  Abrupt  terminations  which 
are  likely  to  cause  such  eddies  should  always  be  avoided  in 
vessels  where  practicable,  in  order  to  keep  the  resistance  as 
low  as  possible.  This  kind  of  resistance  forms  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  in  well-formed  vessels,  but  in  the  older 
vessels  with  full  forms  aft  and  thick  stem-posts,  it  amounted  to 
a  very  considerable  item. 

3.  Resistance  due  to  the  formation  of  waves. — For  low 
speeds  this  form  of  resistance  is  not  experienced  to  any 
sensible  extent,  but  for  every  ship  there  is  a  certain  speed 
above  which  the  resistance  increases  more  rapidly  than  would 
be  the  case  if  surface  friction  and  eddy-making  alone  caused 
the  resistance.  This  extra  resistance  is  caused  by  the  forma- 
tion of  waves  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  must  now  deal  with  these  three  forms  of  resistance  in 
detail,  and  indicate  as  far  as  possible  the  laws  which  govern 
them. 

I.  FricHonal  Resistance, — ITic  data  we  have  to  work  upon 
when  considering  this  form  of  resistance  were  obtained  by  the 
late  Mr.  Froude.  He  conducted  an  extensive  series  of  exp^- 
ments  on  boards  of  different  lengths  and  various  conditions 
of  surface  towed  edgewise  through  water  contained  in  a  tank, 
the  speed  and  resistance  being  simultaneously  recorded.  The 
following  table  represents  the  resistances  in  pounds  per  square 
foot  due  to  various  lengths  of  sur£ice  of  various  qualities  when 
moving  at  a  uniform  speed  of  600  feet  per  minute,  or  very  nearly 
6  knots  in  fresh  water.  There  is  also  given  the  powers  of  the 
speed  to  which  the  resistances  are  approximately  proportional 

We  can  siun  up  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  follows : 
The  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  upon  the  surface 
depends  upon — 

(i)  The  area  of  the  surface. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  surface. 

(3)  The  length  of  the  sur&ce. 

(4)  The  density  of  the  water. 

and  (5)  The  resistance  varies  as  the  ^  power  of  the  speed 
where  n  varies  from  1*83  to  a'i6. 
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Nature  of  •orOiot. 


LvNGTH  or  Surface  in  Fbbt. 


Varnish  ••• 
tinfoil  ... 
Calico  ... 
Fine  sand 
Medium  sand 


a*oo 

2*l6 

1*93 
a-oo 

2*00 


0-41 
0-30 
0-87 
o'8i 
0*90 


o-3a: 


•aaj 

.•278 


185 
1-99   o 
1*92   0*626 
2*00   0*583 
2*00  I  0*025 


1*85 
1*90 
1-89 

2*00 
2*00 


0*278 
0*262 

o*5ji 
0*480 

0534 


And  thus  we  can  write  for  a  smooth  surface  in  salt  water — 

where  R  =  resistance  in  pounds ; 

S  ==  area  of  surface  in  square  feet ; 

V  =  speed  in  knots  relative  to  still  water; 

/=  a  coefficient  depending  upon  the  nature  and  length 

of  the  surface ; 
w  =s  density  of  salt  water ; 
Wo  =  density  of  fresh  water ; 
w/Wo  =  1*025. 

This  coefficient/ will  be  the  resistance  per  square  foot  given  in 
the  above  table,  as  is  at  once  seen  by  making  8=1  square  foot, 
V = 6  knots,  and  w^w^  It  is  very  noticeable  how  the  resistance 
per  square  foot  decreases  as  the  length  increases.  Mr.  Froude 
explained  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  leading  portion  of  the 
plane  must  communicate  an  onward  motion  to  the  water  which 
rubs  against  it,  and  ''  consequently  the  portion  of  the  surface 
which  succeeds  the  first  will  be  rubbing,  not  against  stationary 
water,  but  against  water  partially  moving  in  its  own  direction, 
and  cannot  therefore  experience  as  much  resistance  from  it.*' 
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Experiments  were  not  made  on  boards  over  50  feet  in 
length.  Mr.  Froude  remarked,  in  his  report,  '*It  is  highly 
desirable  to  extend  these  experiments,  and  the  law  they  eluci- 
date, to  greater  lengths  of  surface  than  50  feet ;  but  this  is  the 
greatest  length  which  the  experiment-tank  and  its  apparatus 
admit,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  organize  some  arrangement 
by  which  greater  lengths  may  be  successfully  tried  in  open 
water. 

Mr.  Froude  was  never  able  to  complete  these  experiments 
as  he  anticipated.  It  has  long  been  f^lt  that  experiments  with 
longer  boards  would  be  very  valuable,  so  that  the  results  could 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  actual  ships.*  • 

These  experiments  show  very  clearly  how  important  the 
condition  of  the  surface  is  as  affecting  resistance.  The 
varnished  surface  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  surface  coated 
with  smooth  paint,  or  the  surface  of  a  ship  sheathed  with 
bright  copper,  the  medium  sand  surface  being  typical  of  the 
surface  of  a  vessel  sheathed  with  copper  which  has  become 
foul.  If  the  surface  has  become  fouled  with  large  barnacles, 
the  resistance  must  rise  very  high. 

In  applying  the  results  of  these  experiments  to  the  case  of 
actual  ships,  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  area  of  wetted  surface, 
and  to  take  the  length  of  the  ship  in  the  direction  of  motion  to 
determine  what  the  coefficient/  shall  be.  See  below  for  E.H.P. 
due  to  friction  and  eddy-making. 

Take  the  following  as  an  example : — 

The  wetted  surface  of  a  vessel  is  estimated  at  7540  square  feet«  the 
length  being  172  feet.  Find  the  resistance  due  to  surface  friction  at  a 
speed  of  12  knots  in  salt  water,  assuming  a  coefficient  of  0*25,  and  that 
tne  resistance  varies  (a)  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  (3)  as  the  1*83 
power  of  the  speed. 

(a)  Resistance  s  0*25  X  1*025  X  754^  X  (-If)' 

=  7728  lbs. 
{ft)  Resistance  =  025  x  1025  x  7540  X  W)^*" 

=  6870  lbs." 


^  See  discussion  on  paper  by  Mr.  Baker  on  Frictional  Resistance, 
I.N.A.,  1916. 

'  This  has  to  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  logarithms. 
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It  is  worth  remembering  that  for  a  smooth  painted  surface 
the  frictional  resistance  per  square  foot  of  surface  is  about  \  lb. 
at  a  speed  of  6  knots. 

It  is  useful,  in  estimating  the  wetted  surface  for  use  in  the 
above  formula,  to  have  some  method  of  readily  approximating 
to  its  value.  Several  methods  of  doing  this  have  been  already 
given  in  Chapter  II.,  the  one  known  as  "  Kirk's  Analysis " 
having  been  largely  employed.  There  are  also  several  approxi- 
mate formulae  which  are  reproduced — 

(i)  Based  on  Kirk's  analysis — 

Surface  =  2LD  +  Y 

(2)  Given  by  Mr.  Denny — 

V 

Surface  =  r7LD+^ 

(3)  Given  by  Mr.  Taylor — 


Surface  =  15*5  VW.L. 
(4)  Used  at  the  Experiment  Tank  at  Haslar — 

Surface  =  v!(3-4+^-^^ 

L  being  the  length  of  the  ship  in  feet ; 
D  being  the  mean  moulded  draught ; 
V  being  the  displacement  in  cubic  feet ; 
W  being  the  displacement  in  tons. 

2.  Eddy-making  Resistance. — We  have  already  seen  Ae 
general  character  of  this  form  of  resistance.  It  may  be 
assumed  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  but  it  will  vary 
in  amount  according  to  the  shape  of  the  ship  and  the  appen- 
dages. Thus  a  ship  with  a  full  stem  and  thick  stem-posts 
will  experience  this  form  of  resistance  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  a  vessel  with  a  fine  stem  and  with  stern-post  and 
rudder  of  moderate  thickness.  Eddy-making  resistance  can 
be  allowed  for  by  putting  on  a  percentage  to  the  frictional 
resistance.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  eddy-making  to  a 
minimum  by  paying  careful  attention  to  the  appendages  and 
endings  of  a  vessel,  especially  at  the  stem.  Thus  shaft 
brackets  in  twin-scFcw  ships  are  often   made  of  pear-shaped 
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section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85E  *  and  Fig.  108.   A  conical  piece  is 
always  put  at  the  after  end  of  propeller  shafts  for  this  reason. 


Aft. 


For2 

¥ 


Fig.  X08. 

The  following  formula  can  be  used  to  express  the  eflfective 
horse-power  due  to  surface  friction  and  eddy-malting  in  salt 
water,  viz. : — 

E.H.P.  =  5l^./.S.V« 
V  being  in  knots. 

For  the  coefficient  /,  we  can  take/=  0*009  ^^r  a  length  of 
500  feet  varying  to  o*oi  for  a  length  of  40  feet.  These  values 
are  rather  greater  than  would  be  inferred  from  Froude's 
experiments,  and  include  an  allowance  for  eddy-making 
resistance. 

On  page  346,  a  table  is  given  for  the  E.H.P.  due  to  skin 
friction,  based  on  Mr.  Froude's  constants,  assuming  the  skin 
friction  to  vary  as  V***,  from  speeds  of  10  to  40  knots,  and 
for  lengths  of  100  to  1000  feet.  The  reduction  of  the  co- 
efficient as  length  increases  has  been  allowed  for  in  this 
table. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  work  on  "  Resistance  and  Propulsion," 
gives  the  following  values  of/  for  salt  water  and  for  varjring 
lengths  in  the  formula — 

Frictional  resistance  in  lbs.  =/.  S .  V**"* 

where  S  is  wetted  surface  in  square  feet 
V  is  speed  in  knots. 


Length) 
in  feet  / 

50 

75 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

700 

900 

/ 

0*0096 

000935 

0*0092 

0-00898 

00089 

0-00883 

0*00877 

0*00868 

0-0086 

*  Sec  note  in  "  Strength  of  Shaft  Brackets,*'  p.  271,  as  to  resistance  of 
arms. 
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These  values  are  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  frictional 
coefficient  of  the  first  50  feet  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  50-foot 
plank,  regardless  of  the  ship's  length,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  length  has  the  same  frictional  resistance  as  the  last  foot 
of  the  50-foot  plank. 

The  table  given  for  E.H.P.  due  to  frictional  resistance  per 
square  foot  of  wetted  surface  given  on  page  332  is  calculated 
from  similar  figures  to  the  above,  and  it  is  suggested  as 
an  exercise  that  some  of  the  figures  given  be  checked. 
Attention  is  necessary  to  the  units,  as  the  above  is  for 
resistance  in  lbs.,  and  E.H.P.  =  ^J^.  R  .  V,  so  that 

E.H.P.  =  ^./.V«« 

3.  Resistance  due  to  the  Formation  of  Waves. — A  completely 
submerged  body  moving  at  any  given  speed  will  only  experi- 
ence resistance  due  to  surface  friction  and  eddy-making  provided 


Fig.  Z09. 


it  is  immersed  sufficiently;  but  with  a  body  moving  at  the 
surface,  such  as  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  resistance  due  to 
the  formation  of  waves  becomes  very  important,  especially  at 
high  speeds.  This  subject  is  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  in  this  work  more  than  a  general 
outline  of  the  principles  involved. 
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Consider  a  body  shaped  as  in  Fig.  109  placed  a  long  way 
below  the  surface  in  water  (regarded  as  frictionless),  and 
suppose  the  water  is  made  to  move  past  the  body  with  a  uniform 
speed  V.  The  particles  of  water  must  move  past  the  body  in 
certain  lines,  which  are  termed  stream-lines.  These  stream- 
lines are  straight  and  parallel  before  they  reach  the  body,  but 
owing  to  the  obstruction  caused,  the  particles  of  water  are 
locally  diverted,  and  follow  curved  paths  instead  of  straight 
ones.  The  straight  paths  are  again  resumed  some  distance  at 
the  rear  of  the  body.  We  can  imagine  these  stream-lines 
making  up  the  boundaries  of  a  series  of  stream-tubes,  in  each 
of  which  the  same  particles  of  water  will  flow  throughout  the 
operation.  Now,  as  these  streams  approach  the  body  they 
broaden,  and  consequently  the  particles  of  water  sladcen  in 
speed.  Abreast  the  body  the  streams  are  constricted  in  area, 
and  there  is  a  consequent  increase  in  speed ;  and  at  the  rear  of 
the  body  the  streams  again  broaden,  with  a  slackening  in  speed. 
Now,  in  water  flowing  in  the  way  described,  any  increase  in 
speed  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  pressure^  and  conversely 
any  decrease  in  speed  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  pressure. 
We  may  therefore  say — 

(i)  There  is  a  broadening  of  all  the  streams,  and  attendant 
decrease  of  speed  and  consequent  excess  of  pressure,  near  both 
ends  of  the  body ;  and — 

(3)  There  is  a  narrowing  of  the  streams,  with  attendant 
excess  of  speed  and  consequent  decrease  of  pressure,  along  the 
middle  of  the  body. 

This  relation  between  the  velocity  and  pressure  is  seen  in 

the  draught  of  a  fire  under  a  chimney  when  there  is  a  strong  wind 

blowing.    The  excess  of  the  speed  of  the  wind  is  accompanied 

by  a  decrease  of  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.    It 

should  be  noticed  that  the  variations  of  velocity  and  pressure 

must  necessarily  become  less  as  we  go  further  away  from  the 

side  of  the  body.    A  long  way  ofi*  the  stream-lines  would  be 

parallel.    The  body  situated  as  shown,  with  the  frictionless 

TKater  moving  past  it,  does  not  experience  any  resultant  force 

tending  to  move  it  in  the  direction  of  motion.^ 

'  This  principle  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  nse  of  advanced  mathematics. 
**  We  may  say  it  is  quite  erident  if  the  body  is  symmetrical,  that  is  to  say, 
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Now  we  have  to  pass  from  this  hypothetical  case  to  the  case 
of  a  vessel  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  case  the  water 
lurface  is  free,  and  the  excess  of  pressure  at  the  how  and  stem 
shows  itself  by  an  elevation  of  the  water  at  the  bow  and  stem, 
and  the  decrease  of  pressure  along  the  sides  shows  itself  by  a 
depression  of  the  water  along  the  sides.  This  system  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  profile  of  the  water  surface  in  Fig.  no,  which 
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has  been  termed  the  statical  wave.  The  foregoing  gives  us 
the  reason  for  the  wave-crest  at  the  stem  of  the  ship.  The 
crest  at  the  bow  appears  quite  a  reasonable  thing  to  expect, 
but  the  crest  at  the  stem  is  due  to  the  same  set  of  causes. 
This  disturbance  of  level  at  the  bow  and  stem  is  described  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Froude  as  the  "  forcive"  of  the  actual  wave  forma- 
tion. If  a  stone  is  thrown  into  water,  the  sudden  disturbance 
propagates  a  series  of  waves  that  radiate  in  all  directions.  In 
the  case  of  a  ship,  the  shape  of  the  ship  causes  the  disturbance 
to  form  diverging  and  transverse  waves  as  seen  below. 

Observation  shows  that  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
series  of  waves  caused  by  the  motion  of  a  ship  through  the 
water :  (i)  at  the  bow,  and  (2)  at  the  stem. 

Each  of  these  series  of  waves  consists  of  (i)  a  series  of 
diverging  waves,  the  crests  of  which  slope  afl,  and  (2)  a  series 
of  transverse  waves,  whose  crests  are  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  ship. 

First,  as  to  the  diverging  waves  at  the  bow.  "  The  inevi- 
tably widening  form  of  the  ship  at  her  entrance  throws  oflf  on 
each  side  a  local  oblique  wave  of  greater  or  less  size  according 
to  the  speed  and  obtuseness  of  the  wedge,  and  these  waves 
form  themselves  into  a  series  of  diverging  crests.    These  waves 

has  both  ends  alike,  for  in  that  case  all  the  fluid  action  about  the  after 
body  must  be  the  precise  counterpart  of  that  about  the  fore  body  ;  all  the 
stream-lines,  directions,  speed  of  now,  and  pressures  at  every  point  must  be 
symmetrical,  as  is  the  body  itself,  and  all  the  forces  must  be  equal  and 
opposite"  (see  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  £.  Froude,  on  *'  Ship  Resistance,"  read 
before  the  Greenock  Philosophical  Society  in  1894). 
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have  peculiar  properties.  They  retain  their  identical  size  for  a 
very  great  distance,  with  but  little  reduction  in  magnitude. 
But  the  main  point  is,  that  they  become  at  once  disassociated 
with  the  vessel,  and  after  becoming  fully  formed  at  the  bow, 
they  pass  clear  away  into  the  distant  water,  and  produce  no 
furtfier  effect  on  the  vessel's  resistance."  These  oblique  waves 
are  not  long  in  the  line  of  the  crest  BZ,  Fig.  iii,  and  the 


FlO.  ; 


waves  travel  perpendicular  to  the  crest-line  with  a  speed  of 
V  cos  tf,  where  V  is  the  speed  of  the  ship.  As  the  speed  of 
the  ship  increases  the  diverging  waves  become  larger,  and 
consequently  represent  a  greater  amount  of  resistance. 

Besides  these  diverging  waves,  however,  "  there  is  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  another  notable  series  of  waves, 
which  carry  their  crests  transversely  to  her  line  of  motion.*'  It 
is  this  transverse  series  of  waves  that  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  producmg  resistance  as  the  speed  is  pushed 
to  values  which  are  high  for  the  ship.  These  transverse  waves 
show  themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  ship  by  the  crests  and 
troughs,  as  indicated  roughly  m  Fig.  no.  The  lengths  of  these 
waves  (1.^.  the  distance  from  one  crest  to  the  other)  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  the  speed  of  the  ship.  This  relation  is  that 
the  length  of  the  wave  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed  at 
which  the  ship  is  travelling,  and  thus  as  the  speed  of  the  ship 
mcreases  the  length  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  accompanying 
series  of  transverse  waves  increases  very  rapidly. 

The  waves  produced  by  the  stem  of  the  ship  are  not  of 
such  great  importance  as  those  formed  by  the  bow,  which  we 
have  been  considering.  They  are,  however,  similar  in  character, 
there  being  an  oblique  series  and  a  transverse  series. 
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Jnterfermce  between  the  Bow  and  Stem  Transverse  Series  of 
Waves, — In  a  paper  read  by  the  late  Mr.  Froude  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Naval  Architects  in  1877,  some  very  important 
experiments  were  described,  showing  how  the  residuary  resist- 
ance^ varied  in  a  ship  which  always  had  the  same  fore  and 
after  bodies,  but  had  varying  lengths  of  parallel  middle  body 
inserted,  thus  varying  the  total  length.  A  strange  variation -in 
the  resistance  at  the  same  speed,  due  to  the  varying  lengths  of 
parallel  middle  body  was  observed  The  results  were  set  out 
as  roughly  shown  in  Fig.  112,  the  resistance  being  set  up  on  a 
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base  of  length  of  ship  for  certain  constant  speeds.  At  the  low 
speed  of  9  knots  very  little  variation  was  found,  and  this  was 
taken  to  show  that  at  this  speed  the  residuary  resistance  was 
caused  by  the  diverging  waves  only. 

The  curves  show  the  following  characteristics : — 
(i)  The  spacing  or  length  of  undulation  appears  uniform 
throughout  each  curve,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
waves  of  a  given  speed  have  always  the  same  length. 

(3)  The  spacing  is  more  open  in  the  ciuires  of  higher  speed, 
the  length  apparently  varying  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  This 
is  so  because  the  length  of  the  waves  are  proportionate  to  the 
square  of  the  speed. 

'  Reiidiiary  resistance  is  the  resistance  other  than  frictioBal. 
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(3)  The  amplitude  or  heights  of  the  undulations  are 
greater  in  the  curves  of  higher  speeds,  and  this  is  so,  because 
the  waves  made  by  the  ship  are  larger  for  higher  speeds. 

(4)  The  amplitude  in  each  curve  diminishes  as  the  length  of 
parallel  middle  body  increases,  because  the  wave  system,  by 
difiiismg  transversely,  loses  its  height. 

These  variations  in  residuary  resistance  for  varying  lengths 
are  attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  bow  and  stem  trans- 
verse series  of  waves.  When  the  crests  of  the  bow-wave  series 
coincide  with  the  crests  of  the  stem-wave  series,  the  residuary 
resistance  is  at  a  maximum.  When  the  crests  of  the  bow-wave 
series  coincide  with  the  troughs  of  the  stem-wave  series,  the 
residuary  resistance  is  at  a  minimum. 

The  following  formula  ^  gives  an  approximation  to  the  effec- 
tive horse-power  to  overcome  wave  making  resistance,  viz. — 

The  coefficient  h^  however,  has  varjring  values  for  the  same 
ship  owing  to  the  interference  above  mentioned,  so  that  it  is 
not  a  formula  that  can  be  relied  upon.  The  total  formula  for 
E.H.P.  can  be  written — 

E.H.P.  =  ^|/.S.V^-|-3.C!g*.v«} 

where  /  is  a  coefficient  for  surface  friction  and  eddy-making 
appropriate  to  the  length.  If  50  per  cent  be  taken  as  a 
standard  propulsive  coefficient  at  top  speed,  to  40  per  cent 
at  10  knots,  say,  values  of  b  can  be  determined  from  trial  data 
in  the  user's  possession  which  may  be  useful  for  estimating 
purposes.     Examples  31  and  33  in  Appendix  illustrate  its  use. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  lecture  •  by  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir 
William  Thomson)  are  of  interest  as  giving  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  frictional  and  wave-making  resistance  : — 

"  For  a  ship  A,  300  feet  long,  31^  feet  beam,  and  2634  tons 
displacement,  a  ship  of  the  ocean  mail-steamer  t3rpe,  going  at 
13  knots,  the  skin  resistance  is  5*8  tons,  and  the  wave  resistance 

'  S«c  Mr.  Johns'  paper,  I.N. A.,  1907,  for  a  discnssioii  of  **  approod* 
mate  formalse  lor  determining  the  resistance  of  ships,*'  also  Prof.  HoTgaard, 
1908,  I.N.A. 

*  Third  voiame  *<  Popular  Lectures  and  Addrenes,"  1887. 
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is  3*2  tons,  making  a  total  of  9  tons.  At  14  knots  the  skin 
resistance  is  but  little  increased,  viz.  6'6  tons,  while  the  wave 
resistance  is  6*15  tons. 

"For  a  vessel  B,  300  feet  long,  46*3  feet  beam,  and 
3626.tons,  no  parallel  middle  body,  with  fine  lines  swelling  out 
gradually,  the  wave  resistance  is  much  more  favourable.  At 
13  knots  the  skin  resistance  is  rather  more  than  A,  being 
6*95  tons  as  against  5*8  tons,  while  the  wave  resistance  is 
only  2*45  tons  as  against  3*2  tons.  At  14  knots  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  result  in  the  broader  ship  with  its  fine  lines, 
all  entrance  and  run,  and  no  parallel  middle  body.  At  14 
knots  the  skin  resistance  is  8  tons  as  against  6*6  tons  in  A, 
while  the  wave  resistance  is  only  3*15  tons  as  against  6*15 
tons  in  A« 

"  For  a  torpedo  boat,  1 25  feet  long  and  51  tons  displacement, 
at  20  knots  the  skin  resistance  was  1*2  tons,  and  the  wave  resist- 
ance I'l  tons,*' 

Resistance  of  a  Completely  Submerged  Body. — The  condi- 
tions in  this  case  are  completely  different  firom  those  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  moving  on  the 
surface.  In  this  latter  case  waves  are  produced  on  the  surface, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  with  a  completely  submerged  body  this  is 
not  so,  provided  the  vessel  is  immersed  sufiSciently.  We  get  the 
clue  to  the  form  of  least  resistance  in  the  shape  of  fishes,  in  which 
the  head  or  forward  end  is  comparatively  blunt,  while  the  rear 
portion  tapers  oflf  very  fine.  The  reason  for  the  small  resistances 
of  forms  of  this  sort  is  seen  when  we  consider  the  paths  the  particles 
of  water  follow  when  flowing  past  These  paths  are  termed  the 
stream-lines  for  the  particular  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  eddies 
are  produced  for  a  fish-shaped  form,  and,  as  we  saw  on  p.  320, 
it  is  the  rear  end  which  must  be  fined  off  in  order  to  reduce  eddy- 
making  to  a  minimum.  This  was  always  insisted  on  very  strongly 
by  the  late  Mr.  Froude,  who  said,  "  It  is  blunt  tails  rather  than 
blunt  noses  that  cause  eddies."  A  very  good  illustration  of  the 
above  is  seen  in  the  form  that  is  given  to  the  section  of  shaft 
brackets  in  twin-screw  vessels.  Such  sections  are  given  in  Figs. 
85E  and  108.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  forward  end  is  com- 
paratively blunt,  while  the  after  end  is  fined  off  to  a  small  radius. 
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Speed  Coefficients.— The  method  which  is  most  largely 
employed  for  determining  the  I.H.P.  required  to  drive  a  vessel 
at  a  certain  speed  is  by  using  coefficients  obtained  from  the 
results  of  trials  of  existing  vessels.  They  are  based  upon 
assumptions  which  should  always  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
when  applying  them  in  actual  practice. 

I.  Displacement  Coefficient, — ^\Ve  have  seen  that  for  speeds 
at  which  wave-making  resistance  is  not  experienced,  the  resist- 
ance may  be  taken  as  varying — 

(a)  With  the  area  of  wetted  surface ; 
{b)  Approximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed; 
so  that  we  may  write  for  the  resbtance  in  pounds — 

R  =  KiSV* 

V  being  the  speed  in  knots,  S  the  area  of  wetted  surface  m 
square  feet,  and  Ki  being  a  coefficient  depending  on  a  niunber 
of  conditions  which  we  have  already  discussed  in  dealing  with 
resistance. 

Now,  E.H.P  = ,  as  we  have  already  seen 

33000       *  ' 

(p.  297).    Therefore  we  may  say— 

E.H.P.  =  K^SV* 

where  K9  is  another  coefficient,  which  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  previous  one.  If  now  we  assume  that  the  total  I.H.P. 
bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  E.H.P.,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
propulsive  coefficient  remains  the  same,  we  may  write — 

I.H.P.=K,SV» 

Kf  being  another  new  coefficient  S,  the  area  of  the  wetted 
sur&ce,  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  length  and  girth  to 
the  water-line ;  W,  the  displacement,  is  proportional  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  length,  breadth,  and  draught.  Thus  W  may  be  said 
to  be  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  linear  dimensions,  while  S 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  linear  dimensions.  Take  a 
▼essel  A,  of  twice  the  length,  breadth,  and  draught,  of  another 
vessel  B,  with  every  linear  dimension  twice  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding measurement  in  B.   Then  the  forms  of  the  two  vessels 
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are  precisely  similar,  and  the  area  of  the  wetted  surface  of 
A  will  be  2^  =  4  times  the  area  of  the  wetted  surface  of  B,  and 
the  displacement  of  A  will  be  2'  =  8  times  the  displacement  of 
B.  The  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions  will  be  the  cube  root 
of  the  ratio  of  the  displacements,  in  the  above  case  }JZ^  2.. 
The  ratio  of  corresponding  areas  will  be  the  square  of  the  cube 
root  of  the  ratio  of  the  displacements,  in  the  above  case 
(y  8)*  =  4-  This  may  also  be  written  8^  We  may  accord- 
ingly say  that  for  similar  ships  the  area  of  the  wetted  surface 
will  be  proportional  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  displace- 
ment, or  W^.  We  can  now  write  our  formula  for  the  indicated 
horse-power — 

W*  X  ¥• 
LH.P.  =  "^  g  ^ 

where  W  s  the  displacement  in  tons; 
V  =  the  speed  in  knots ; 

C  =  a  coefficient  termed  the  displacement  co^dettt} 
If  a  ship  is  tried  on  the  meastured  mile  at  a  known  displace- 
ment, and  the  LH.P.  and  speed  are  measured,  the  value  of  the 

w'  X  ¥• 

coefficient  C  can  be  determined,  for  C  =    tup   *    It  is  usual 

to  calculate  this  coefficient  for  every  ship  that  goes  on  trial,  and 
to  record  it  for  future  reference,  together  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  ship  and  the  conditions  under  which  she  was  tried. 

W'  can  be  readily  calculated  by  means  of  the  slide  rule,  but  it 
is  usual  to  perform  the  work  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  A 
specimen  calculation  is  given  here : — 

The  Himalaya  on  trial  displaced  4375  tons,  and  an  I.H.P. 
of  2338  was  recorded,  giving  a  speed  of  12*95  lu^ots.    Find  the 
*'  displacement  coefficient  **  of  speed. 
Here  we  have-  w  =  4375 

V  =  1293 
I.H.P.=  2338 

>  The  coefficients  are  often  termed  *'  Admiralty  constants,"  but  it  will 
be  seen  later  that  they  are  not  at  all  constant  for  different  speeds  of  the 
tame  vessel. 
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By  reference  to  a  table  of  logaritlims,  we  find— 
log  4375  =  3'64io 
log  ia*93  =  i*iii6 
log  2338  =  3-3689 
10  that  log  (4375)*  =  f  log  4375  =  ^•4«73 
log  (i2-93)»  =  3  log  12-93  =  3*3343 
...  log  (  4375*^X^i»'93> )  =  r^2n  +  3-3348  -  3-3689 

=  23932 

The  number  of  which  this  is  the  logarithm  is  247%  and 
accordingly  this  is  the  value  of  the  coefficient  required. 

2.  The  other  coefficient  employed  is  the  "  midsMp^ecticn 
coefficient'*  ^  If  M  is  the  area  of  the  immersed  midship  section 
in  square  feet,  the  value  of  this  coefficient  is — 

MX  V* 
I.H.P. 

This  was  originally  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
resistance  of  the  ship  might  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  forcing 
away  of  a  volume  of  water  whose  section  is  that  of  tiie  im- 
mersed midship  section  of  the  ship.  This  assumption  is  not 
compatible  with  the  modem  theories  of  resistance  of  ships,  and 
the  foimula  can  only  be  true  in  so  far  as  the  immersed  midship 
section  is  proportional  to  the  wetted  surface. 

In  obtaining  the  W*  coefficient,  we  have  assumed  that  the 
wetted  surface  of  the  ships  we  are  comparing  will  vary  as  the 
two-thirds  power  of  the  displacement ;  but  this  will  not  be  true 
if  the  ships  are  not  similar  in  all  respects.  However,  it  is 
found  that  the  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  wetted  surface  is 
much  more  nearly  obtained  by  using  W  than  by  using  the 
area  of  the  immersed  midship  section.  We  can  easily  imagine 
two  ships  of  the  same  breadth  and  mean  draught  and  similar 
form  of  midship  section  whose  displacement  and  area  of  wetted 
surface  are  very  different,  owing  to  different  lengths  and  forms. 
We  therefore  see  that,  in  applying  these  formulae,  we  must  take 
care  that  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  ships  are  at  any  rate 
somewhat  similar.  There  is  one  other  point  about  these 
'  See  note  on  p.  330. 
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fonnulse,  and  that  is,  that  the  performances  of  two  ships  can 
only  be  fairly  compared  at  "  corresponding  speeds."  * 

Summing  up  the  conditions  under  which  these  two  formulae 
should  be  employed,  we  have — 

(i)  The  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed. 

(2)  The  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  wetted 
surface,  and  this  area  is  assumed  to  vary  as  the  two-thicds  power 
of  the  displacement,  or  as  the  area  of  the  immersed  midship 
section.  Consequently,  the  ships  we  compare  should  be  of 
somewhat  similar  type  and  form. 

(3)  The  coefficient  of  performance  of  the  machinery  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same.  The  ships  we  compare  are  supposed 
to  be  fitted  with  the  same  type  of  engine,  working  widi  the 
same  efficiency.  Accordingly  we  cannot  fairly  compare  a 
screw  steamer  with  a  paddle  steamer,  since  the  efficiency  of 
working  may  be  very  different 

(4)  The  conditions  of  the  surfaces  must  be  the  same  in 
the  two  ships.  It  is  evident  that  a  greater  I.H.P.  would  be 
required  for  a  given  speed  if  the  ship's  bottom  were  foul  than 
if  it  had  been  newly  painted,  and  consequently  the  coefficient 
would  have  smaller  values. 

(5)  Strictly  speaking,  the  coefficients  should  only  be  com- 
pared for  "  corresponding  speeds."  * 

With  proper   care  these  formulae  may  be  made  to  give 

valuable  assistance  in  determining  power  or  speed  for  a  new 

design,  but  they  must  be  carefully  used,  and  their  limitations 

thoroughly  appreciated.    A  good  method  of  recording  these 

V 
coefficients  is  to  plot  them  on  base  of  -7-=.     In  this  way  the 

vL 

size  of  ship  is  eliminated. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  for  moderate  speeds  that  the 

resistance  can  be  said  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 

speed,  the  resistance  varying  at  a  higher  power  as  the  speed 

increases.    Also  that  the  propulsive  coefficient  is  higher  at  the 

maximum  speed  than  at  the  lower  speeds.    So  if  we  try  a 

vessel  at  various  speeds,  we  cannot  expect  the  speed  coefficients 

to  remain  constant,  because  the  suppositions  on  which  they  are 

'  Sec  p.  333.  •  Sec  p.  333. 
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based  are  not  fulfilled  at  all  speeds.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  particulars  of  the  trials  of 
H.M.S.  Iris.  The  displacement  being  3290  tons,  and  the  area 
of  the  immersed  midship  section  being  700  square  feet,  the 
measured-mile  trials  gave  the  following  results : — 

LH.P.  Speed  in  knots. 

7556        i8-6 

3958       1575 

1765  12*5 

596       8-3 

The  values  of  the  speed  coefficients  calculated  from  the 
above  are — 

Displacement  Mid.  lec 

coefficients.  coeffidenta. 

i8'6  knots   188    ...    595 

1575  »f     218    ...    690 

12-5 243    ...    770 

8*3   ..     ^M    ...    677 

It  will  be  noticed  that  botli  these  coefficients  attain  their 
maximum  values  at  about  la  knots  for  this  ship,  their  value 
being  less  for  higher  and  lower  speeds.  We  may  explain  this 
by  pointing  out — 

(i)  At  high  speeds,  although  the  "propulsive  coefficient" 
b  high,  yet  the  resistance  varies  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
square  of  the  speed,  and — 

(2)  At  low  speeds,  although  the  resistance  varies  nearly  as 
the  square  of  the  speed,  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  is 
not  at  its  highest  value. 

CorreBpondlng  Speeds. — ^We  have  frequently  had  to  use 
the  tenns  "  low  speeds"  and  "high  speeds"  as  applied  to  certain 
ships,  but  these  terms  are  strictly  relative.  What  would  be  a 
high  speed  for  one  vessel  might  very  well  be  a  low  speed  for 
another.  The  first  general  idea  that  we  have  is  that  the  speed 
depends  in  some  way  on  the  length.  Fifteen  knots  would  be 
a  high  speed  for  a  ship  150  feet  long,  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
moderate  speed  for  a  ship  500  feet  long.  In  trjdng  a  model 
of  a  ship  in  order  to  determine  its  resistance,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  run  the  model  at  the  same  speed  as  the  ship;  but 
there  must  be  a  speed  of  the  model  ^^  comsponding^'  to  the 
speed  of  the  ship.  The  law  that  we  must  employ  is  as  follows : 
"/«  comparing  similar  ships  with  one  another^  or  ships  with 
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models^  the  speeds  must  he  proportional  to  4he  square  root  of  their 
linear  dimensions^  Thus,  suppose  a  ship  is  300  feet  loiSg,  and 
has  to  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  20  knots ;  we  make  a  model  of 
this  ship  which  is  6'  3''  long.  Then  the  ratio  of  their  linear 
dimensions  is — 

625      ^ 
and  the  speed  of  the  model  corresponding  to  20  knots  of  the 

•hip  is —  

20-T-  V48  =  2 '88  knots 
Speeds  obtained  in  this  way  are  termed  "  corresponding  spe^dsJ* 

Example, — A  model  of  a  ship  of  2000  tons  displacement  is  constructed 
on  the  \  inch  =  i  foot  scale,  and  is  towed  at  a  speed  of  3  knots.  What 
speed  of  the  ship  does  this  correspond  to  ? 

Although  here  the  actual  dimensions  are  not  given,  yet  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  dimensions  is  given,  viz.  i  :  48.  Therefore  the  speed  of  Uie  ship 
corresponding  to  3  knots  of  the  model  is — 

3  V^  =  2<^  knots 
Expressing  this  law  in  a  formula,  we  may  say — 

where  V  =  speed  in  knots ; 

L  =  the  length  in  feet ; 

^=a  coefficient  expressing   the  ratio  V :  VEj  and 
consequently  giving  a  measure  of  the  speed 
We  may  take  the  following  as  average  values  of  the  co- 
efficient "  ^"  in  full-sized  ships : — 

When  c  =  0*5   to  0*65,   the  ship  is  bebg  driven  at  a 
moderate  economical  speed ; 
^  =  07  to  I'o,  gives  the  speed  of  mail  steamers  and 

modem  battleships ; 
r  =  I'o  to  1*3,  gives  the  speed  of  cruisers. 
Beyond  this  we  cannot  go  in  full-sized  vessels,  since  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  in  enough  engine-power.    This  can,  however,  be 
done  in  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  here  we 
have  c  =  i'9  to  2*5.    These  may  be  termed  excessive  speeds. 

The  remarks  already  made  as  to  wave  resistance  gives  the 
reason  for  the  above.  For  low  speeds  the  wave-making  resist- 
ance is  small.  When,  however,  the  speed  increases  such  that 
the  length  of  the  wave  is  about  the  length  of  ship,  we  have  the 
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maximmn  interference,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  resistance 
with  increase  of  speed  is  greatest.    If  V  is  speed  in  knots,  the 

length  of  accompan3rmg  wave  is  -^  ;  when  the  wave  equals  the 

V 
length  of  ship,  we  have  -=  =  1-33.    So  that  when  the  ratio 

V 
—j~.  is  unity  and  somewhat  above,  the  resistance  is  increasing 

very  rapidly.  If  the  speed  can  be  pressed  beyond  the  above, 
we  reach  a  state  of  things  where  the  wave  is  longer  than  the 
lengdi  of  boat,  and  although  the  resistance  is  very  high  yet  it  is 
not  increasing  at  so  great  a  rate.  This  can  only  be  the  case  in 
vessels  of  the  destroyer  or  motor  type.  The  following  figures 
show  how  the  total  resistance  varies  in  a  typical  destroyer : — 

Up  to  II  knots  as  second  power  nearly,  at  16  knots  as  V*, 
from  18  to  20  knots  as  (V)",  at  2a  knots  as  (V)*^,  at  25  knots 
as  V,  and  at  30  knots  as  V^  nearly.  The  maximum  rate  of 
increase  is  at  18  to  20  knots,  and  here  the  accompanying  wave 
approximated  to  the  length  of  the  ship. 

Fronde's  Law  of  Comparison. — This  law  enables  us 
to  compare  the  resistance  of  a  ship  with  that  of  her  model,  or 
the  resistances  of  two  ships  of  different  size  but  of  the  same 
form.     It  is  as  foUows — 

If  the  linear  dimensions  of  a  vessel  be  I  times  the  dimensions 
of  the  model,  and  the  resistance  of  the  latter  at  speeds  Vj,  V„  V„ 
etc.,  are  Ri,  R^  Ri»  ^c,,  then  at  the  ^^corresponding  speeds'*  of 
the  ship,  Vi V/,  VaV^i  V,V/,  ^c.,  the  resistance  of  the  ship  wiU 
be  R,/«.  R,/*,  R/*,  etc. 

In  passing  from  a  model  to  a  full-sized  ship  there  is  a 
correction  to  be  made,  because  of  the  different  effect  of  the 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  longer  surface.  The  law  of  com- 
parison strictly  applies  to  the  resistances  other  than  frictional. 
The  law  can  be  used  in  comparing  the  resistance  of  two 
ships  of  similar  form,  and  is  found  of  great  value  when  model 
experiments  are  not  available. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  we  referred  to  the 
experiments  of  the  Greyhound  by  the  late  Mr.  Froude.  A 
cunre  of  resistance  of  the  ship  in  pounds  on  a  base  of  speed 
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is  given  by  A,  in  Fig.  io6.  In  connection  with  these  experi- 
ments, a  model  of  the  Greyhound  was  made  and  tried  in  the 
experimental  tank  under  similar  conditions  of  draught  as  the 
ship,  and  between  speeds  corresponding  to  those  at  which  the 
ship  herself  had  been  towed.  The  resistance  of  the  model  having 
been  found  at  a  number  of  speeds,  it  was  possible  to  construct 
a  airve  of  resistance  on  a  base  of  speed  as  shown  by  C  in 
Fig.  1 13'  The  scale  of  the  model  was  -^  full  size,  and 
therefore  the  corresponding  speeds  of  the  ship  were  Vi6,  or 
four  times  the  speed  of  the  model.     If  the  law  of  comparison 


Fic.  X13. 

held  good  for  the  total  resistance,  the  resistance  of  the  ship 
should  have  been  16'  =  4096  times  the  resistance  of  the  model 
at  corresponding  speeds ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  owing  to 
the  diflferent  effect  of  surface  friction  on  the  long  and  short 
surfaces.  The  necessary  correction  was  made  as  follows. 
The  wetted  surface  of  the  model  was  calculated,  and  by 
employing  a  coefficient  suitable  to  the  length  of  the  model  and 
the  condition  of  its  surface,  the  resistance  due  to  surface 
friction  was  calculated  for  various  speeds  as  explained  (p.  319), 
and  a  ciure  drawn  through  all  the  spots  thus  obtained.    This 
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is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve  DD  in  Fig.  113.  Thus  at 
250  feet  per  mbute  the  total  resistance  of  the  model  is  given 
by  ac,  and  the  resistance  due  to  surface  friction  by  ad.  The 
portion  of  the  ordinate  between  the  curves  CC  and  DD  will 
give  at  any  speed  the  resistance  due  to  other  causes  than  that 
of  surface  friction.  Thus  at  250  feet  per  minute,  these  other 
resistances  are  given  by  cd.  This  figure  shows  very  clearly 
how  the  resistance  at  low  speeds  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
surface  friction,  and  this  forms  at  high  speeds  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total.  The  wave-making  resistance,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
curves  CC  and  DD,  which  difference  becomes  greater  as  the 
speed  increases.  It  is  the  resistance,  other  than  frictional,  to 
which  the  law  of  comparison  is  intended  to  apply. 

We  have  in  Fig.  106  the  curve  of  resistance,  A  A,  of  the 
Greyhound  on  a  base  of  speed,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  for  the  model  a  «curve  of  frictional  resistance  was  drawn  in 
for  the  ship,  taking  the  coefficient  proper  for  the  state  of  the 
surface  of  the  ship  and  its  length.  Such  a  curve  is  given  by 
BB,  Fig.  106.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  ordinates  between 
the  curves  AA  and  BB,  Fig.  106,  giving  the  resistance  for  the 
ship  other  than  frictional,  were  in  practical  agreement  with  the 
ordinates  between  the  curves  CC  and  DD,  Fig.  113,  giving 
the  resistance  of  the  model  other  than  frictional,  allowing  for 
the  "  law  of  comparison  "  above  stated.  That  is,  at  speeds  of  the 
ship  V16,  or  four  times  the  speeds  of  the  model,  the  resistance 
of  the  ship  other  than  frictional  was  practically  16',  or  4096 
times  the  resistance  of  the  model. 

These  experiments  of  the  Greyhound  and  lier  model  form 
the  first  experimental  verification  of  the  law  of  comparison. 
In  1883  some  towing  trials  were  made  on  a  torpedo-boat 
by  Mr.  Yarrow,  and  a  model  of  the  boat  was  tried  at  the 
experimental  tank  belonging  to  the  British  Admiralty.  In  this 
case  also  there  was  virtual  agreement  between  the  boat  and 
the  model  according  to  the  law  of  comparison.  It  b  now  the 
practice  of  the  British  Admiralty  and  others  to  have  modeb 
made  and  run  in  a  tank.  The  data  obtained  are  of  great 
value  in  determining  the  power  and  speed  of  new  designs. 

z 
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For  further  particulars  the  student  is  referred  to  the  sources 
of  information  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Having  the  resistance  of  a  ship  at  any  given  speed,  we  can 
at  once  determine  the  E.H.P.  at  that  speed  (see  p.  297),  and 
then  by  using  a  suitable  propulsive  coefficient,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  I.H.P.  at  that  speed.  Thus,  if  at  10  knots  the  resist- 
ance of  a  ship  is  10,700  lbs.,  we  can  obtain  the  E.H.P.  as 
follows : — 

Speed  in  feet  per  minute  =  10  x  ^|§^ 
Work  done  per  minute  =  10,700  x  (10  X  *|§^)  foot-lbs. 

E.H.P.  =  i^°-i<^ 

33000 
=  328 

and  if  we  assume  a  propulsive  coefficient  of  45  per  cent — 

I^H.p.=  3^8X100 
45 
•  =  729 

By  the  use  of  the  law  of  comparison,  we  can  pass  from  one 
ship  whose  triab  have  been  recorded  to  another  ship  of  the 
same  form,  whose  I.H.P.  at  a  certain  speed  is  required.  It  is 
found  very  useful  when  data  as  to  I.H.P.  and  speed  of  existing 
ships  are  available.  In  using  the  law  we  make  the  following 
assumptions,  which  are  all  reasonable  ones  to  make. 

(i)  The  correction  for  surface  friction  in  passing  from  one 
ship  to  another  of  different  length  is  unnecessary. 

(3)  The  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  vessels  are 
assumed  to  be  the  same. 

(3)  The  efficiency  of  the  machinery,  propellers,  etc.,  is 
assumed  the  same  in  both  cases,  so  that  we  can  use  I.H.P. 
instead  of  E.H.P. 

The  method  of  using  the  law  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  example : — 

A  Tcssel  of  3290  tons  has  an  I.H.P.  of  2500  on  trial  at  14  knots.  What 
would  be  the  probable  I.H.P.  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  form,  bat  of  three 
dmes  the  displacement,  at  the  corresponding  speed  ? 
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The  ratio  of  the  displacement  =  3  _ 
A  the  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions  /  =  Vz 

=  1*44 

/.  the  corresponding  speed  =  14  x  V  i'44 
s  i6'8  knots 

The  resistance  of  the  new  ship  will  be  /'  times  that  of  the  original,  and 
accordingly  the  E.H.P.,  and  therefore  the  I.H.P.,  will  be  that  of  the 
original  ship  multiplied  by  /^  =  (i'44)^  =  3*6,  and^ 

I.H.P.  for  new  ship  =  2500  x  3*6 
=  9000 

When  ships  have  been  run  on  the  measured  mile  at  pro- 
gressive speeds,  the  information  obtained  is  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable,  since  we  can  draw  for  the  ship  thus  tried  a 
curve  of  I.H.P.  on  a  base  of  speed,  and  thus  at  intermediate 
speeds  we  can  determine  the  I.H.P.  necessary.  The  following 
example  will  show  how  such  a  curve  b  found  useful  in 
estimating  I.H.P.  for  a  new  design : — 

A  vessel  of  9000  tons  is  being  designed,  and  it  b  desired  to  obtain  a 
speed  of  21  knots.  A  ship  of  7390  tons  of  similar  form  has  been  tried,  and 
a  cnrTC  of  I.H.P.  to  a  basie  of  speed  drawn.  At  speeds  of  10,  14,  18,  and 
20  knots  the  I.H.P.  is  1000,  3000,  7500,  11,000  respectively. 

Now,  the  conesponding  speeds  of  the  ships  will  vary  as  the  square  root 
of  the  ratio  of  linear  dimension  L 

We  have— 

and£=  1*07 
V/=io3S 

therefore  the  corresponding  speed  of  the  7390-ton  ship  is — 

21  +  I '035  =  2o*3 

By  drawing  in  the  curve  of  I.H.P.  and  continuing  it  beyond  the  20 
knots,  we  find  that  the  I.H.P.  corresponding  to  a  speed  of  20*3  knots  is 
about  1 1,700.    The  I.H.P.  for  the  9000-ton  ship  at  21  knots  is  accordingly — 

11,700  X  /^  =  11,700  X  1*26 

=  14,750  I.H.P.  about 

Proof  of  the  Law  of  Comparison. 
Take  the  following  symbols : — 
P  for  force. 
m  for  mass, 
/for  acceleration. 
/  for  time. 
V  for  velocity. 
/  for  length. 
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Then  force  P  =  (mass  X  acceleration) 
=  (»»X/) 
velocity  =  (/ -4-^ 
Acceleration  is  increase  of  velocity  in  unit  time,  =  U'  +  '*) 
Mass  varies  as  the  volume  or  />. 
Force,  which  equals  (w  xy),  may  be  written— 


;) 


..«^ 


,',  if  -^  is  constant,  force  will  vary  as  /*. 

Progressive  Speed  Trials. — It  is  now  the  usual  practice 
to  run  vessels  at  a  series  of  speeds  from  a  low  speed  up  to  the 
highest  speed  attainable  in  order  to  construct  a  curve  of  power, 
etc.,  on  base  of  speed.  Such  a  record  is  of  the  highest  value 
as  data  for  design  purposes,  and  the  information  obtained  as  to 
slip  of  propellers  will  frequently  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
improvements  may  be  made.  At  each  speed  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  simultaneously  the  revolutions,  I.H.P.,^  and  speed.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  run  the  ship  on  a  measured-mile  course. 
Fig.  113A  shows  such  a  course.    Two  pairs  of  posts,  AB  and 


L =-.IJ<HOik.=^ ^ 


..J" 


Fig.  113A. 

'  Indicator  cards  are  taken  from  each  piston,  showing  how  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  varies  at  each  point  of  a  revolution.  A  calculation  from 
these  cards  enables  the  I.H.P.  to  be  determined.  For  turbine  engines  no 
corresponding  method  is  available.  A  method  of  determining  power  of 
turbine  machinery  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Messrs.  Denny 
Bros.,  Dumbarton,  by  measuring  the  torsion  of  the  shaft  by  electricml 
instruments.  Another  method  was  described  by  Mr.  Gibson  of  Messrs. 
Cammell  Laird  (see  I.N. A.  for  1907).  For  a  general  discussion  of  the 
fobject  see  N.E.  Coast  Inst.,  1908. 
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CD,  are  placed  exactly  a  knot  (6080  feet)  apart,  and  the 
ship's  course  is  steered  at  right  angles.  The  time  of  transit 
is  taken  by  a  chronometer  stop-watch.  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  tide,  several  runs  are  taken  both  with  and  against 
.  the  tide,  and  the  '*  mean  of  means"  is  taken.  Thus,  suppose  a 
vessel  has  four  runs,  and  the  speeds  observed  are  15*13,  14*61, 
1 5 '66,  1 4*  1 1  knots  respectively.  Then  the  "mean  of  meaits" 
is  obtained  as  follows : — 

First        Second      Mean  of 
Speeds,     means        means         means 
X  a.  X  4.  X  8. 


15-66  ^''•^n6o-o4l"°'*'5 
-    ...f  20-77  >  ^ 


The  true  mean  speed  is  therefore  120*05  -f  8  =  i5'oo6  knots. 
The  ordinary  mean  of  the  speeds  is  14-88  knots.  The  same 
result  as  the  mean  of  means  is  got  by  multipl3ring  by  i,  3,  3,  i 
and  dividing  by  8. 

The  above  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  speed  of  tide  can  be 
expressed  as  a  quadratic  function  of  the  time.  That  is,  if  /  it  speed  of 
dde,  then^ 

^  =  J,  +  fl,/  +  a^ 
t  being  the  time,  a,,  a„  a,  being  constants. 

Thus,  when  /  =  o,  speed  of  tide^,  =  a^ 

'  =  '        >»        t»     ^j  =  tf»  +  V  +  a3^ 
'  =  2'      »         .,     ^a  =  «•  +  ^axt  +  4V* 
'=3^      n        »     ^4  =  <»•  +  3«i' +  Qflj'* 
If  V  is  the  true  speed  of  ship,  then,  owing  to  the  tide,  the  speed  at  intervals 
of  /  up  and  down  the  mile  will  be— 

(V  +>',),  (V  -^,),  (V  +^,),  (V  -^,) 
or  a  mean  of  means  of— 


By  substituting  in  the  above  values  for>'„  etc.,  this  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  V. 
If  six  runs  are  taken  up  and  down,  the  mean  of  means  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  by  i,  5,  lo,  lo,  5,  i  and  dividing  by  32,  and  it  is  easily  shown 
that  If  the  tide  be  assumed  a  cubic  function  of  the  time,  the  "  mean  of 
means  "  at  equal  intervals  of  time  gives  the  true  mean  speed. 

It  is  necessary  to  run  measured-mile  trials  in  deep  water, 
or  a  falling  off  in  speed  will  be  experienced.  If  the  water  is 
not  deep,  the  natural  stream-lines  are  not  formed  round  the 
ship,  and  this  restriction  is  a  serious  cause  of  resistance.    A 
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similar  thing  is  noticed  in  canals.  A  conspicuous  instance 
was  noticed  on  the  trials  of  H.M.S.  Edgar.  When  tried  at 
Stoke's  Bay^  with  a  depth  of  water  of  i3  fathoms,  13,360  horse- 
power was  required  for  ao|  knots.  On  the  deep-sea  course 
between  Plymouth  and  Falmouth,  21  knots  was  obtained  with 
12,550  horse-power,  or  about  f  knot  difference  for  the  same 
power.  In  consequence  of  this,  trials  at  high  speeds  must  be 
carried  out  on  a  deep-water  course,  the  finest  probably  being 
off  Arran,  near  the  Clyde,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  very 
great. 

Colonel  Engllsli's  Experimental  Method  of  deter- 
mining I.H.P.  of  a  New  Design  by  the  Use  of  Models 
(I,M.E.,  1896). — This  method  of  determining  the  power  for 
a  new  design  is  an  interesting  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  present  chapter. 

Two  models  are  made,  one  of  a  known  ship,  the  other  of 
the  new  design,  on  such  scales  that  when  towed  at  the  same 
speed  they  shall  be  at  the  corresponding  speeds  proper  for  each. 
In  the  following  table  the  capitals  refer  to  the  ships,  and  the 
small  letters  to  the  models,  and  the  resistance  is  divided  into 
the  frictional  and  wave-making.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  law  of  comparison  only  strictly  holds  for  wave-making 
resistance. 


Resistance. 

Spttd. 

Frictional. 

WareHnaking. 

Actual  ship  (i)      ... 
New  design  (2)     ••• 

Model  of  (I) 

Model  of  (2) 

F, 

1 

By  the  law  of  comparison — 

*.D,.(S)-a„d^=D..(£.)- 

and  if  the  models  are  towed  at  the  same  speed,  v^ 
that— 


«'«;  so 
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This  determines  the  relative  scale  of  models,  and'— 

.....v..(|). 

The  total  resbtance  of  model  (i)  =/i  +  O'l,  and  that  of  model 
(a)  =/a  +  w^    Let /a  +  Of,  =  n{f^  +  ofj),  say. 

The  law  of  comparison  mdicates  that  the  wave-making 
resistance  varies  as  the  displacement,  so  that — 

so  that  a^a  =  « .  Wj .  :^  +  « ./  -  y; 

We  want  to  get  the  wave-making  resistance  of  the  new  design, 
viz.  W, ;  we  first  find  w^  from  the  ahove,  and  we  can  calculate 
./;  andy^  by  the  use  of  appropriate  fnctional  coefficients.  To 
get  Wj,  we  proceed  as  follows :  For  the  known  ship  we  have 
data  regarding  I.H.P.  at  speed  Vi,  this  can  be  turned  into 
E.H.P.  by  the  use  of  a  propulsive  coefficient,  and  this  E.H.P, 


Fig.  1138. 


can  be  turned  at  once  into  resistance,  which  is  (F,  -|-  W^).  The 
fnctional  resistance  can  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules, 
and  we  have  left  Wj,  the  wave-making  resistance  of  the  known 
ship.    The  only  part  of  the  above  expression  we  do  not  know 
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is  n.  This  is  obtained  by  towing  the  models  abreast  of  one 
another  and  adjustmg  so  that  they  are  exactly  abreast  (Fig. 
113B).    When  this  is  so,  the  ratio  of  the  levers  determines  the 

ratio  «.    We  thus  can  determine  w^  and  Wg  =  w^ .  — '.     Fg  can 

be  calculated,  so  that  Fg  +  W,  is  determined.  This  is  turned 
into  E.H.P.  at  the  speed  Va,  and,  using  the  same  propulsive 
coefficient  as  before,  the  I.H.P.  is  found  for  the  new  design 
at  speed  V,.  The  models  were  of  yellow  pine  ballasted  to 
desired  draught  A  small  electric  motor  was  used  for  towing, 
and  when  the  levers  were  adjusted  so  that  the  models  towed 
abreast,  the  only  measurement  necessary  was  the  ratio  between 
the  levers. 

The  method  may  be  made  clearer  by  reference  to  an 
example.  It  is  desired  to  know  the  I.H.P.  to  drive  a  destroyer 
of  300  tons  displacement  at  a  speed  of  30  knots,  and  a  known 
destroyer  of  247  tons  required  3915  I.H.P.  for  a  speed  of 
27*85  knots.  The  model  of  this  vessel  was  made  on  a  scale 
of  ^,  so  that  the  speed  corresponding  to  27*85  knots  was 

-LsJ  =  6*23  knots.  The  scale  of  the  model  of  the  new  ship 
V20 

mutt  be  such  that  6*23  knots  of  model  corresponds  to  30  knots 
of  the  ship,  giving  a  scale  of  (  — i^  )  =  -^ 

\     30   /  23'2 

The  wetted  surface  of  known  ship  was  calculated  to  be 
3796  square  feet,  so  that  that  of  model  was  3796  x  (^)^  =  9'5. 
llie  wetted  surface  of  new  ship  was  4321  square  feet,  and  of 

its  model  4321  X  (  — r  ]    =  8*02.     Using  these  values  and 

appropriate  values  for  the  coefficient  of  friction,  we  have — 

Fi  (known  ship)  =  0-0094  x  3796  X  (27*85)**  =  iSJ^o  lbs. 
/i  (its  model)     =  0-01124  x  9-5  X  (6-23)**=  3-15  lbs. 
Fj  (new  ship)     =  0-0094  x  4321  X  (30)*""=  20,500  lbs. 
/,  (its  model)     =  0-01124  x  8-02  x  (6-23)*^  =  2-66  lbs. 

The  propulsive  coefficient  being  assumed  as  0*6,  we  have 
E.H.P.  of  known  ship  0-6  X  3915  =  2349,  so  that  the  total 
resistance  of  ship  was — 
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therefore  Wj  =  11,747  lbs. 
From  the  towing  trial  at  6-33  knots,  n  =  o*8ii,  so  that — 
tt^  =  o-8ii .  (^)*.  11,747  +  o'Sii  X  3*15  -  rtt  =  i*o8  lbs. 
we  therefore  have— » 

W,  =  i-o8  X  (23'2)*  =  i3»Soo  lbs. 
The  total  resistance  of  new  ship  is  therefore  34,000  lbs.,  and 
assuming  the  same  propulsive  coefficient,  we  have — 
LH.P.  =  aJe  X  34,000  X  30  X  ^  =  5^30 

Caloulation  of  E.H.P.— Mr.  A.  W.  Johns  gave  before 
the  I.N.A.,  1907,  a  table  which  gives  the  E.H.P.  due  to  skin 
friction  for  a  number  of  speeds  and  lengths  of  ship,  based  on 
Mr.  Froude's  constants  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  skin 
friction  varies  as  V***". 

If  S  is  the  wetted  surface  in  square  feet,  then  E.H.P.  =/.  S, 
where/has  the  values  given  in  table,  p.  332. 

In  the  same  paper  he  gave  a  series  of  curves  based  on 

model  experiments,  reproduced  in   Fig.  113c,  from  which, 

knowing  the  prismatic  coefficient  of  fineness,  the  residuary 

horse-power  can  be  obtained.    The  curves  are  drawn  for  a 

/  V  V       V* 
number  of  values  of  I -7^ )  =  y"  (^^^^^  ^  ^^  under-water 

length)  varying  from  05  to  1-3  on  a  base  of  prismatic  co- 
efficients varying  from  05 2  to  0*74.  It  is  very  striking  to 
note  how  rapidly  the  residuary  horse-power  increases,  for  high 
values  of  speed-length  ratio,  with  increase  of  prismatic  co- 
efficient. The  prismatic  coefficient  has  been  taken  with  the 
length  P.P.,  and  Mr.  Johns  states  that  for  merchant  ships 
better  results  are  obtained  by  increasing  the  prismatic  coefficient 
by  0*02,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  in  such  vessels  the 
length  P.P.  is  practically  the  immersed  length  of  the  ship,  and 
not,  as  in  the  majority  of  warships,  an  appreciably  smaller 
length.  In  a  few  ships  of  exceptionally  good  form  the  curves 
give  too  great  a  result,  but  for  ordinary  forms  of  ships  the 
curves  give  a  good  approximation  to  the  results  obtained  from 
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E.H.P.  DUE  TO  Frictional  Resistance  per  Square  Foot  of 
Wetted  Surface. 


knots. 

Length  of  ship  in  feet. 

zoo 

ISO 

too 

300 

400 

500 

600 

800 

1000 

lO 

00188 

0*0186 

00184 

0*0183 

o*oi8i 

0*0180 

0*0179 

00176 

0*0174 

II 

0*0246 

0-0243 

00241 

0*0239 

0*0237 

0-0235 

0*0233 

00231 

0-0228 

12 

0*0315 

00312 

00309 

0-0307 

0-0304 

0-0302 

0*0300 

0*0296 

0-0293 

'3 

00397 

00390 

0-0387 

0-0384 

00381 

00378 

0*0375 

0-0371 

0-0367 

14 

00489 

00451 
0*0585 

0-0478 

0*0473 

0-0469 

0*0466 

0-0463 

00458 

00453 

^5 

0-0594 

0-.0580 

0*0575 

0*0570 

0*0567 

0-0563 

0-0557 

0-0551 

i6 

0*0713 

0-0702 

0*0697 

0*0690 

0*0685 

0*0680 

0-0675 

0-0668 

0-0661 

:i 

0*0846 

0*0833 

0*0827 

0-0819 

0*0812 

0-0807 

0'0802 

0*0793 

0-0784 

0*0995 

0-0979 

0-0972 

0-0962 

0*0955 

0-0948 

0*0942 

0-0931 

0-0921 

19 

0*1159 

0-1141 

01132 

0-1121 

0-1112 

0*1105 

0*1098 

0-1086 

0-1074 

20 

0*1340 

OI319 

0-1308 

0*1296 

0-1286 

0-1277 

0-1268 

01254 

0-1241 

21 

0*1537 

OI514 

0*1502 

0*1487 

0-1476 

0*1466 

0-1456 

0-1440 

0-1424 

22 

0*1753 

01726 

0*1713 

0*1696 

0*1683 

0*1672 

0-I66I 

01643 

0-1625 

23 

0-1988 

01957 

0*1942 

0*1923 

0-1908 

0*1895 

0-1882 

o-i86i 

0-1841 

24 

0*2242 

02207 

0-2190 

0*2169 

0*2152 

0-2138 

0-2124 

0'2I0I 

0-2078 

25 

0-2516 

0-2477 

0-2458 

02434 

0*2415 

0-2399 

02383 

0-2357 

0-2331 

26 

0*2811 

0-2767 

0-2746 

0*2719 

0*2698 

0-2680 

0*2662 

02633 

0-2604 

'^2 

0*3126 

0-3078 

0-3054 

0*3025 

0*3001 

0-2981 

0-2961 

0*2929 

0*2897 

28 

0*3466 

0*3412 

0-3386 

0*3353 

0-3327 

0*3305 
0-3649 

0-3283 

03247 

0-32 1 1 

29 

0-3826 

03767 

03738 

03702 

0*3673 

0-3624 

0-3585 

0-3545 

30 

0*4210 

0-4145 

0-4113 

04073 

0-4041 

0-4014 

0-3988 

0-3944 

0-3900 

31 

0*4624 

0-4552 

0*4517 

^'^^? 

0*4438 

0*4409 

04379 

0*4322 

0*4274 

32 

0-5050 

0-4972 

0-4934 

0-4886 

0*4848 

0-4816 

9*4784 

0-4732 

0*4680 

33 

0-5499 

0-5414 

0*5372 
0-5857 

s:ii^ 

05278 

0-5243 

0-5208 

0-5151 

05094 

34 

05995 

0-5902 
0-6407 

0*5755 

0*5707 

0-5679 

0*5617 

o'5555 

35 

0*6508 

0-6358 

0-6296 

06247 

o*6ao6 

0-6164 

0-6097 

0*6030 

36 

0*7047 

0*6938 

0-6885 

0-6818 

0*6765 

0*6720 

0-6675 

0-6603 

0*6530 

37 

0*7611 

07494 

0*7436 

07364 

073^ 
0*7880 

0*7258 

0*7209 

0-7130 

0-7051 

38 

08209 

0-8082 

0-8020 

0-7942 

0-7828 

0-7776 

0*7691 

0-7606 

39 

0-8835 

0-8698 

0-8631 

0*8547 

0-8480 

0-8424 

08356 

°l!76 

0-8185 

4« 

09490 

09343 

0-9271 

0-9181 

09109 

0-9049 

0*8989 

0-8890 

0-8792 

Note. — ^The  above  table  has  been  extended  beyond  that  given  in  Mr.  Johns' 
paper  to  include  lengths  of  1000  feet  and  speeds  up  to  40  knots. 
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model  experiments.  The  curves  apply  to  vessels  in  which  the 
ratio  heam/draught  varies  from  about  27  to  2*9.  For  greater 
ratios  than  the  latter  the  curves  give  results  which  are  smaller 
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than  they  should  be,  whilst  for  smaller  ratios  than  the  former 
the  results  will  be  too  great. 

As  an  example,  take  a  vessel  500  ft.  (P.P.)  X  71ft.  x  26  ft. 
X  14,100  tons,  prismatic  coefficient  0*582.  Under- water  length 
520  ft 
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The  approximate  wetted  surface  by  Denny's  formula — 
,.7  L.  D  +  g  =  x-7  X  500  X  26  +iili^^5 

=  41,100  square  feet 
and  by  Taylor's  formula — 

15*5  Vw.L  =  41,200  square  feet 

Taking  42,000  and  using  the  coefficients  in  table,  we  obtain 
the  following  values  of  E.H.P.  due  to  surface  friction,  from 
16  to  as  knots,  viz.:  2860,  3390,  3980,  4620,  5360,  6150, 
7020,  7950,  8960, 10,100. 

Now  going  to  the  curves  and  erecting  an  ordinate  at 
0*582  prismatic  coefficient,  the  values  of  coefficient  at  speeds 
161,  17*65,  191,  20*4,  21-6,  22-8,  2395,  25  J^nots  are 
measured  as  0*015,  0*021,  0*029,  0*042,  0*060,  o'o8i,  0*104, 
0*138,   which  have  to    be  multiplied    by  (displacement  in 

20.0OO 


- 
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/ 

tt 

< 
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tons)  *,  giving  us — 1040,  1450,  2000,  2900,  4150,  5600,  7200, 
9550  residuary  horse-power. 

The  above  results,  plotted  as  in  Fig.  11 3D,  give  us  an 
estimated  curve  of  total  E.H.P. 

To  obtain  the  Space  whloh  must  be  passed  over 
by  a  Ship  starting  from  Rest  to  any  Speed  short 
of    the    Full    Speedy    supposing    the    Engines    are 
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exerting  the  Thrust  corresponding  to  the  Maximum 

Speed. — (fl)  Supposing  the  resistance  is  varying  as  the  square 

of  the  speed.    When  a  ship  is  being  accelerated  through  the 

water  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  water  accompanying  the 

ship  which  has  to  be  acqelerated  as  well     This  is  usually 

taken  (based  on  the  Greyhound  experiments  of  Mr.  W.  Froude) 

as  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ship.    The  virtual  mass 

/W\ 
to  be  accelerated  is  therefore  |.  f—j,  where  g  is  the  accele- 

ration  due  to  gravity  (32*2  in  foot-second  units). 

Let  R  be  the  resistance  of  ship  at  full  speed  V. 
r     „  „  „        lower  speed  v. 

Then  the  force  urging  the  ship  is  the  constant  thrust  of  the 
propeller  =  R  and  the  force  accelerating  the  ship  is  R  —  r. 
Now  by  the  principles  of  djmamics — 

Force  =  mass  x  acceleration 


or  R  -  r 


«•(?)•/ 


Now  /=  acceleration  =  — 

at 

dv  ds  _     dv 

"^  ds'Jt^'^'Ti 

sothatz..^=|.-^^.^ 

or^  =  f.^.^-.^,. 
and  on  integrating — 

^  =  f  •  T"  j  ^  RTTT.  •  ^^  ^^  speed  Vj  from  rest. 

Now  on  the  assumption  that  resistance  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  speed — 

r-R   ** 
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and  on  integrating — 

^  =  i-l-7-R-iog4virvrv 

and  the  space  from  speed  Vi  to  speed  Vj  is — 

(^)  Without  making  any  assumptions  as  to  the  variation  of 
resbtance  with  speed,  if  we  have  a  curve  of  I.H.P.  on  base  of 
speed,  we  can  get  a  good  approximation  to  the  space  required 
to  go  from  one  speed  to  another  short  of  the  maximum  suppos- 
ing the  full  thrust  due  to  the  top  H.P,  is  exerted  from  the  start 

Take  as  an  example  a  vessel  of  5600  tons,  whose  I.H.P.  at 
speeds  of  10,  la,  14,  16,  18  and  20  knots  are  respectively  950, 
1640,  2720,  4340,  6660  and  10,060.  It  is  desired  to  obtain 
the  space  required  to  increase  the  speed  from  10  to  18  knots, 
supposing  the  engines  are  exerting  the  full  thrast  corresponding 
to  ao  knots. 

Here  the  virtual  weight  is  f  x  5600  =  6720  tons,  and 

assuming  I.H.P.  =  2  E.H.P.  all  through— 

loi  X  2240        .    ^  .    ,      ^ 

Q.H.P.).  =  2  X  r  X  z'  X ^-     r  m  tons,  v  m  knots 

\  /•  33>ooo 

(I.H.P.).     I 
orr=i. gtgj 

__L   r(IH.P.)„.    (I.H.PO,-| 

''^  —  ^  — 137  "L    20  V    \ 

Taking  v  as  lo,  12,  i4i  16,  and  r8  knots  respectively— 

I   /io,o6o     o5o\  „  . 

R  _  r  at  10  knots  =  j^r^-^^-  "  1^ j  =  '^S  tons 

I    / 10,060      i64o\        ,.0  ^ 
R  -  r  at  12  knots  =  ^.jy^  "  IT  J  =  "^^  '°"' 

I    /io,o6o       2720\ 
R  _  r  at  14  knots  =  J^-^^ J^  j  =  "'5  tons 

R  -  .  at  16  knots  =  ^^^^  -  '^)  =  16-9  tons 

R-.at.8knots  =  ji./i^°-^-^)  =  97tons. 
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Now       ^  =  s^.-£_ 

.  /'ds\        6720  6080     10  o     .    ,  .      , 

••  \di,)„  =  -^-^o-J^=  "^S  '"  foot  second  units 
and  similarly — 

(SX  =  ^58.  (~)^^  =  220,  (1)^  =  334,  (%X  =  657. 
Now  s  =  j  ^.  ^t/,  so  that  we  can  obtain  the  integration  by 

means  of  Simpson's  first  rule  having  values  of  ^. 

We  therefore  have — 
space  from  10  to  18  knots 

=  i  X  3-33  .  ["8-5  +  4(158)  +  a(22o)  +  4(334)  +  657] 

=  3600  feet 

(3*38  being  the  equivalent  in  foot-second  units  of  a  knots,  the 
interval  chosen). 

It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  above  example  that  special 
attention  is  necessary  to  the  units  which  have  been  taken  as 
tons,  feet  and  seconds. 

The  time  taken  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by 

integrating  values  of  (-^j  taken  at  equal  mtervals  of  time. 

Example. — The  I.H.P.  of  a  vesselof  14,200  tons  at  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
and  20  knots  are  1750,  3150,  5000,  7600,  10,850  and  15,300.  Supposing 
the  vessel  is  exerting  15,300  I.H.P.,  bow  far  would  the  ship  travel  in 
going  from  10  to  18  knots,  and  how  long  would  it  take. 

Ans,  jojs  feet    282  seconds. 

Examples  to  Chaptsr  IX. 

I.  The  Greyhound  was  towed  at  the  rate  of  845  feet  per  minute,  and 
the  horizontal  strain  on  the  tow-rope,  including  an  estimate  of  the  air 
resistance  of  roasts  and  rigging,  was  6200  lbs.  Find  the  effectiye  horse- 
power at  that  speed. 

Ans,  159  E.H.P.  nearly. 

2.  A  vessel  of  5500  tons  displacement  is  being  towed  at  a  speed  of 
8  knots,  and  her  resistance  at  that  speed  is  estimated  at  18,740  lbs.  What 
horse-power  is  being  transmitted  through  the  tow-rope  ? 

Ans,  460. 
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3.  A  steam-yacbt  has  the  following  particulars  given : — 

Displacement  on  trial       176*5  torn 

I.H.P.  on  trial      ...    364 

Speed       „  I3'3  knots 

Find  the  '*  displacement  coefficient  of  speed.** 

4.  A  steam-yacht  has  a  displacement  of  143 *S  to"^  "^^  250  I.H.P 
b  expected  on  trial.  What  should  the.  speed  in  knots  be,  assuming  a 
displacement  coefficient  of  speed  of  196  ? 

Ans.  12*2  knots. 

5.  The  Warrior  developed  5297  indicated  horse-power,  with  a  speed 
of  14*08  knots  on  a  displacement  of  9231  tons.  Find  the  displacement 
coefficient  of  speed. 

Ans,  233. 

6.  In  a  set  of  progressive  speed  trials,  very  different  values  of  the 
« displacement  coefficient**  are  obtained  at  different  speeds.  Explain  the 
reason  of  this. 

7.  Suppose  we  took  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  of  2C0  tons  displacement 
and  27  knots  speed  as  a  model,  and  designed  a  vessel  of  lo,ocx>  tons  dis- 
placement of  similar  form.  At  what  speed  of  this  vessel  could  we  compare 
her  resistance  with  that  of  the  model  at  27  knots? 

Ans,  50  knots, 

8.  A  ship  of  5000  tons  displacement  has  to  be  driven  at  21  knots.  A 
model  of  this  ship  displaces  loi  lbs.    At  what  speed  should  it  be  tried  ? 

Ans,  3  knots. 

9.  A  ship  of  5000  tons  displacement  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  12  knots. 
A  ship  of  6500  tons  of  similar  form  is  being  desired.  At  what  speed  of 
the  larger  ship  can  we  compare  its  performance  with  the  5ooo-ton  ship? 

Am,  ii'53  knots, 
la  A  vessel  300  feet  long  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  15  knots.    At  what 
speed  must  a  similar  vessel  350  feet  long  be  driven  in  order  that  their 
performances  may  be  compared  ? 

Ans.  16*2  knots. 

11.  A  vessel  300  feet  long  has  a  displacement  on  the  measured -mile 
trial  of  3330  tons,  and  steams  at  14,  18,  and  20  knots  with  2400,  6000^  and 
9000  I.H.P.  respectively.  What  would  be  the  I.H.P.  required  to  drive  • 
vessel  of  similar  type,  but  of  double  the  displacement,  at  20  knots  ? 

Ans,  13,000  I.H.P.  about 

12.  A  vessel  of  3100  tons  displacement  is  270  feet  long,  42  feet  beam, 
and  17  feet  draught.  Her  I.H.P.  at  speeds  of  6,  9,  12,  and  15  knots  are 
270,  600,  1350,  and  3060  respectively.  What  will  be  the  dimensions  of  a 
similar  vessel  of  7000  tons  displacement,  and  what  I.H.P.  wiU  be  required 
to  drive  this  vessel  at  18  knots  ? 

Ans,  354  X  55  X  22*3  ;  about  9600  I.H.P. 

13.  A  vessel  of  4470  tons  displacement  is  tried  on  the  measured  mile  at 
progressive  speeds,  with  the  following  results  ; — 

Speed.  I.H.P. 

8-47     485 

10*43     881 

X2'«3 1573 

12*93     2117 
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A  vessel  of  similar  foim  of  5600  tons  displacement  is  being  designed. 
Estimate  the  I.H.P.  required  for  a  speed  of  13  knots. 

Ans.  2300  I.H.P. 

14.  Verify  the  figures  given  for  the  coefficients  of  speed  of  H.M.S.  Irii 
on  p.  333* 

15.  A  vessel  of  7000  tons  requires  10,000  I.H.P.  to  drive  her  20  knots, 
and  the  I.H.P.  at  that  speed  is  varying  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  speed. 
Find  approximately  the  I.H.P.  necessary  to  drive  a  similar  vessel  of  10,000 
tons  at  a  speed  of  z\\  knots. 

Ans.  16,000  I.H.P. 

16.  Dr.  Kirk  has  given  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  indicated 
horse-power  of  a  vesiel  >— 

In  ordinary  cases,  where  steamers  are  formed  to  suit  the  speed,  the 
I.H.P.  per  100  square  feet  of  wetted  sorface  may  be  found  by  assuming 
that,  at  a  speed  of  10  knots,  5  I.H.P.  is  required,  and  that  the  I.H.P. 
varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed. 

Show  that  this  can  be  obtained  on  the  following  assumptions  :— 

(L)  The  resistance  can  be  expressed  by  the  formula  R  as/'.  S.  (7) 

where /'=o'265. 
(it)  The  propulsive  coefficient  assumed  to  be  about  45  per  cent. 

17.  Prove  that  the  Admualty  displacement  coefficient  of  speed  b  the 
same  for  two  similar  vessels  at  corresponding  speeds,  supposing  that  the 
efficiency  of  propulsion  is  the  same.    What  oUier  assumption  is  made  ? 

18.  Draw  a  curve  on  base  of  speed  of  the  Admiralty  displacement 
coefficient  of  speed  for  H.M.S.  Drake,  500  feet  long  and  14,000  tons,  whose 
curve  of  I.H.P.,  based  on  the  trial  results,  give  the  following  figures  :— 


Speed  in  knots 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

I.H.P. 

1950 

3200 

4800 

7000 

10,000 

14,800 

21,900 

31,000 

Wix  V» 

I.H.P. 

299 

315 

334 

341 

340 

315 

284 

260 

Find  also  the  values  of  the  index  n  in  the  formula 

I.H.P.=i.V-        f^-»ogJH.P.,-logI.H.P.,N 
^  log  V, -log  V,         ) 

Ans.  (II  k)  271  (13  k)  2-63  (15  k)  2-83  (17  k)  303  (19  k)  373 

19.  using  the  W«  coefficient  of  speed,  determine  the  I.H.P.  of  a 
vessel  similar  to  the  Drake,  555  feet  long,  at  25  knots. 

/r.     i-    .u  .  «  ^»J.  42,600  T.H.P. 

(For  further  examples,  see  28,  30,  31,  and  32  in  Appendix  A.) 

20.  A  model  20  feet  long,  wetted  surface  77  square  feet,  has  a  resistance 
of  26'2  lbs.  in  fresh  water  at  a  speed  of  5  knots.  Calculate  the  effective 
horse-power  in  sea  water  of  a  ship  having  16  times  the  linear  dimensions 

2  A 
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of  the  model  and  20  knots  speed  (/  for  model  s  0*0104  and  for  ship 
0*0089,  speeds  in  knots). 

{Durham  B,Sc.  1910.) 
The  frictional  resistance  of  the  model  is^ 

00104  X  77  X  S*"**  =  15*2  lbs. 
The  frictional  resistance  of  the  ship  at  20  knots  is — 

0-0089  X  77  X  i6«  X  20*'**  =  42,100  lbs. 
The  residuary  resistance  of  the  model  at  5  knots  is  26*2 —J5'2  = 
II  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  ship  at  the  corresponding  speed  of  SrJ  16,  or  20 
knots,  is  II  X  16'  X  1*025  by  the  law  of  comparison,  allowing   for  the 
density  of  salt  water,  or  46,200  lbs.  nearly. 

The  total   resistance,  therefore,  of  the  ship  at  20  knots  is   42,100 
+  46,200  =  88,300  lbs.  . 

The  E.H.P.  is  therefore — 

21.  A  vessel  on  successive  runs  on  the  measured  mile  obtains  the 
following  speeds,  viz. : — 

27*592,  28*841,  27*965,  28943,  27777f  28'4«6 

knots  respectively. 

Obtain  : — (i)  Ordinary  average  speed, 
(li)  Mean  ot  means  of  o  runs. 
(Hi)         ,,        „        of  first  4  runs, 
(iv)         „        „        of  second  4  runs, 
(v)         ,,        ,,        of  last  4  runs. 

Am.  (i)  28-257  ;  (u)  28*38 ;  (iu)  28*37;  (iv)  28*418  ;  (v)  28*32. 

22.  In  question  18  draw  a  curve  of  the  w'  Admiralty  coefficient  of 
speed  on  a  base  of  V  +  VL. 

23.  A  model,  20  feet  long,  wetted  surface  80  square  feet,  has  a  resist- 
ance of  28  lbs.  in  fresh  water  at  a  speed  of  5  knots. 

What  is  the  S.H.P.  you  estimate  is  required  to  propel  a  ship,  320  feet 

long,  of  similar  form  to  the  model,   at  the   ''corresponding  speed **? 

Coefficients  of  friction  for  model  and  ship  may  be  taken  as  'Oi  and  *009 

respectively ;  speeds  in  knots. 

Ans.  About  12,000  S.H.P.,  assuming  50  per  cent,  propulsive  coefficient. 

24.  Given  the  following  particulars  of  a  destroyer  : — 

Length  212  feet,  beam  19*75  feet,  draught  6*5  feet  mean.     Wetted 
sur&ce  3970  sq.  feet    Displacement  300  tons.     Resbtance  at  15*8 
knots  speed  =  3*5  tons, 
deduce  the  dimensions,  speed  and  E.H.P.  of  a  cruiser  of  similar  form 
765  feet  long  at  the  corresponding  speed. 

Ans.  765'  X  712'  X  23*5'  X  14,100  tons.    About  30,800 

E.H.P.  at  30  knots. 
(This  is  the  same  example  as  worked  out  in  Fyfe's  work  on  steamship 
coefficients,  etc.,  where  the  result  obtained  is  30,630.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SCREW  PROPULSION, 

This  chapter  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  provide  an  intro« 
duction  to  the  subject.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  dealt 
with  adequately  in  the  space  at  disposal,  and  for  fuller  infor- 
mation reference  must  be  made  to  systematic  treatises  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Fyfe's  revised  "  Steamship  Coefficients,  Speeds 
and  Powers"  (1920)  is  very  exhaustive. 

Wake. — ^We  have  dealt  in  the  previous  chapter  with  the 
various  resistances  which  oppose  a  vessel's  progress  through  the 
water.  These  are  mainly — frictional  and  wave  making.  The 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  is  the  cause  of  a 
siUTounding  zone  of  water  following  in  the  direction  of  motion 
and  the  forward  velocity  of  this  zone  increases  as  we  go  aft. 
The  consequence  is  that  at  the  stem  there  is  a  belt  of  water 
having  a  forward  velocity.  This  velocity  is  variable  in  amount 
and  in  direction,  but  may  be  assumed,  in  the  case  of  each  pro- 
peller, to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  body  of  water  having  a 
certain  uniform  velocity  forwards.  This  body  of  water  is  termed 
the  fricHonal  wake.  The  speed  of  the  wake  is  conveniently 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  speed  of  the  ship,  say  it.  V. 
The  wake  will  have  a  higher  velocity  nearer  the  middle  line 
of  the  ship  than  at  points  farther  away.  The  importance  of 
this  wake  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  propeller  has  thus  to  work 
in  water  which  has  this  forward  velocity,  and  therefore  the 
speed  of  the  propeller  through  the  water  is  not  the  speed  of  the 
ship  V,  but  (i  —  jif)V  =5  Vi,  say,^     The  propeller  derives 

^  In  Fronde's  notation  the  speed  of  wake  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  of 
Vi,  say  w .  Vj,  so  that  speed  of  propeller  through  the  water  is  V- wVj,  or 

_  »  I  4.  or,  w  being  called  the  **  wake  percentage."     It  follows  that 
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increased  thrust  from  this  cause,  and  a  single  screw  will  benefit 
more  than  twin  screws,  owing  to  the  fact  above  mentioned  as 
to  the  greater  velocity  of  the  water  nearer  the  middle  line. 
The  frictional  wake  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and 
the  increased  thrust  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  return 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  energy  spent  by  the  ship  in  over- 
coming the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  sur^ce. 

The  simple  frictional  wake  above  described  is  complicated 
by  the  existence  of  other  factors,  viz. : 

(d)  The  stream  line  wake.    (We  have  seen  that  the 

stream  lines  closing  round  a  ship  tend  to  a 

diminution    of   velocity   and    an    increase    of 

pressure.) 

(h)  The  presence  of  a  wave  at  the  stem,    (If  the  crest 

of  a  wave  is  over  the  propeller  the  particles 

of  water  in  their  orbital  motion  are  moving 

forwards.    If  there  is  a  trough  the  particles  are 

moving  backwards.) 

The  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  speed  of  the  wake 

is  scanty,  and  in  systematic  propeller  design  it  is  necessary  to 

assume  some  value.    Mr.  R.  £.  Froude  assumed  lo  per  cent. 

of  the  velocity  of  the  ship  as  a  standard  value  for  Uie  wake, 

i,e,  ^  s  o*i.     The  following  formulas  have  been  obtained  as 

the  results  of  Mr.  Luke's  investigations  (I.N.A.  1910) : — 

w 

Twin  screws  *  =  —  o'2  +  055  (block  coeflf.)  = 

•'•^  ^  '      I  +  a/ 

w 
Single  screws  ^  =  —  0*05  +  0-5  (block  coeflf.)  = 


I  -f  «/ 

The  ratio  Vi  -r  V  represents  what  may  be  termed  the  wake 
gain  factor,  and  this  is  —  =  i  —  x 

Augmentation  of  Resistance. — Anything  which  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  closing  in  of  the  stream  lines  at  the 
stern  of  a  ship  will  cause  an  increase  of  resistance..  The 
presence  of  the  propeller  at  the  stem  is  such  an  interference, 
and  gives  rise  to  an  augment  of  resistance.     This  will  be 
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greater  in  a  single  screw  than  in  a  twin  screw  ship,  since  the 
propellers  in  the  latter  case  are  further  away  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  ship.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  although  a  single  screw 
ship  stands  to  gain  more  from  the  frictional  wake  than  a 
twin  screw  ship^  yet  it  loses  more  from  the  augment  of 
resistance. 

Thrust  Dednotion. — Instead  of  regarding  this  loss  as  an 
augment  of  resistance,  it  is  preferable  to  regard  it  as  a  loss  in 
the  thrust  of  the  propeller.  If  T  be  the  thrust  required  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  ship  plus  the  augment,  and  R 
the  thrust  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  only,  then 
T  -  R  is  termed  the  thrust  deduction,  and  T  -  R  =  /.  T,  so 
that  R  =  T(i  -  /),  and  (i  -  /)  is  called  the  thrust  deduc- 
tion factor.  The  values  given  above  for  x  may  also  i)e  used 
for/. 

Hall  Efficiency. — The  useful  work  done  by  the  ship  is 
the  product  of  the  resistance  and  the  speed,  or  R  x  V.  The 
work  done  by  the  propeller  is  the  product  of  the  thrust  and  the 
speed  the  propeller  passes  through  the  water,  or  T  x  Vj. 
The  ratio  (R  x  V)  -r  (T  x  V^)  is  termed  the  hull  efficiency , 

and  may  be  written  from  the  above -,  or  (i  —  /)(i  +  w), 

I  —  or 

The  usual  value  assumed  for  this  is  unity,  the  gain  due  to  the 

wake  being  balanced  by  the  increase  of  thrust  due  to^the 

augment  of  resistance.  The  hull  efficiency  elements  are  known 

to  be  very  sensitive  to  iht  prismatic  coefficient  of  the  after  body, 

and  experiments  have  been  made  to  investigate  this  subject. 

Mr.  Semple,  in  his  paper  "  Some  Experiments  on  Full  Cargo 

Ship  Models,"  I.N.A.,  1919,  gives   some  interesting  results, 

mcluding  also  some    obtained    in    U.S.A.   by  Constructor 

McEntee. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Prof.  Dunkerley's  book  on 

**  Resistance  and  Propulsion,"  expresses  admirably  the  way  the 

work  available  in  the  engines  is  expended,  and  what  portion  of 

the  work  is  lost  beyond  recall.    The  notation  is  that  employed 

in  the  present  notes. 
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Work  of  engines  in 

oniform  motion 

[I.H.P.]. 


1 ^1 

Loss  of  work  Work  delivered  to  propeller 

in  friction.  by  the  shaft  [S.H.P.]. 


Available  work  from          Available  work  due  Loss  of  work  at  pro- 
wake  =  [T(V  —  VJ].               to  engines  peller  due  to  shock, 
I                   [P.H.P.]  =  [T  X  VJ,  friction,  and  causing 
I  useless  motions. 

Total  available  work 
[T.H.P.]  =  [Tx  V]. 


Work  necessary  to  Tow-rope  work 

overcome  aug-  [E.H.P.]  =  [R  x  V]. 

mented  resistance  | 

=  [(T  -  R)V]. 


Work  available  Work  lost  beyond 

in  wake.  recall. 
^1 


Horse -Power. — We  have  seen  that  the  horse -power 
necessary  to  overcome  the  tow-rope  resistance  of  a  ship 
at  a  given  speed  is  the  Effective  Horse-Power^  E.H.P. 
Leaving  out  the  constants,  E.H.P.  =  R  x  V.      The  thrust 

horse-power,   i^.  T.H.P.  =  T  .  V  =r  ^^'^'^\     The  propeller 

horse-power^  P.H.P.,  makes  allowance  for  the  gain  due  to  the 
wake  =  T  X  Vj  =  T .  y(i  -  *),  so  that 

P.H.P.  =  T.H.P.(i  -  *)    and    P.H.P.  =  E.H.P.  j' " '*;\ 

(i  "  ^) 
i.e.  E.H.P.  =  P.H.P.  X  hull  efficiency. 

There  are  certain    losses  in  the  propeller  due  to  the 

frictional  and  edgewise  resistance  of  the  blades  and  to  the 

rotary  motion  imparted  to  the  water.     The  ratio  between 

the  P.H.P.  and  the  shaft  horse-power,  S.H.P.,  is  the  measure 

of  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller,  or  P.H.P.  -f-  S.H.P.  =  e. 

In  reciprocating  engines  the  power  actually  exerted  in  the 

cylinders,  or  I.H.P,  is  greater  than  the  S.H.P,,  the  relation 
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between  the  two  being  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery,  or  S.H.P.  -r  I.H.P.  =  e^ 

The  ratio  E.H.P. -^  LH.P.  is  the  propulsive  coefficient, 
and  tracing  through  the  various  stages, 

E.H.P.      E.H.P.      T.H.P.      P.H.R      S.H.P> 
LH.P.  "  T.H.P.  ^  P.H.P.  ^  S.H.P.  ^  I.H.P. 

I  -/          I 
= X  X  e  Xe^. 

I  I  —  JC 

Taking  a  case  in  which  the  engine  efficiency  e^  =  0*85, 
propeller  efficiency  e  =  0*65,  x  and  /  each  o'ls,  the  propulsive 

coefficient  is  — -  x  -rr-  X  0*65  x  0*85  =  55  2 5  per  cent 
I        0*05 

With  turbine  machinery  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
propulsive  coefficient  is  the  ratio  between  the  E.H.P.  and  the 
horse-power  being  transmitted  through  the  shaft  inside  the 
ship.  Owing  to  the  high  revolutions  at  which  the  earlier 
turbines  worked,  the  propellers  connected  directly  to  them 
had  a  low  efficiency,  and  it  was  found  (as  e,g.  in  the  Lusitania) 
that  the  propulsive  efficiency  thus  defined  is  about  50  per 
cent  The  use  of  the  geared  turbine  enables  greater  all-round 
efficiency  to  be  obtained,  as  the  turbine  can  run  fast  and  the 
propeller  run  slow. 

Oavitation. — ^The  force  which  pushes  the  ship  along  is 
the  reaction  from  the  projection  in  a  sternward  direction  of  the 
water  by  the  propeller.  The  momentum  of  this  water,  per 
unit  of  time,  is  the  measure  of  the  thrust  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  ship  through  the  thrust  block.  The  water  will  not 
follow  up  at  the  back  of  the  blades  of  the  propeller  if  the 
thrust  is  too  great  and  if  the  velocity  of  the  blades  is  sufficiently 
high.  This  causes  a  loss  of  thrust-producing  power,  and  is 
termed  cavitaHon,  Mr.  Speakman  (Scottish  Inst.  £.  and  S., 
1905),  from  an  analysis  of  numerous  trials,  considers  that  to 
avoid  cavitation  the  limit  of  pressure  per  square  inch  of 
projected  surf  cue  should  be  about  i  lb.  for  every  1000  feet  of 
circumferential  velocity  of  blade  tip».  Mr.  Sidney  Bamaby 
assigns  11^  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  the  maximum  average 
thrust  per  square  inch  of  projected  area.  These  are  for  an 
immersion  of  tip  of  12  inches;  for  each  additional  foot  of 
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immersion  J  lb.  per  square  inch  may  be  added.     This  figure 

of  II J  lbs.,  however,  may  be  exceeded  for  propellers  with 

turbine  machinery,  owing  to  the  uniform  turning  moment.^ 

The  thrust  of  the  screw  is  obtained  as  follows  ir-T.H.P. 

E  H.P 
=  -r- — --r;  /  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  may  be 
(i  -  /)'  ^ 

taken  as  o'l,    T.H.P  =  gli  T  x  V  (V  in  knots,  T  in  pounds), 

T  H  P  I  H  P 

or  thrust  =  326    '    '     =  181  x    '    *   \  taking  a  propulsive 

coefficient  of  0*5.  The  I.H.P.  is  that  for  the  screw  in  question. 
Taking  11-25  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  A^  we 
have — 

Projected  area  of  blades  ^  _  . iSi  I.H.P. 

in  square  feet  \-^p-  ^.^^  ^  144  ^  ""V^ 

I.H.P, 
=  011  X  -y— 

The  relation  between  the  developed  blade  area  and 
projected  blade  area  for  the  Admiralty  pattern  blade  *  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bamaby  as  follows  : — 

Developed  area  «  projected  area  \/i  +  o*425(pitch  ratio)*. 

The  projected  blade  area  is  often  expressed  as  a  fraction 
of  the  disc  area,  and  Mr.  Speakman  gives  the  following  as 
usual  values  of  this  ratio  : — 

Reciprocating  machinery  (naval  practice) — 
Large  ships       .         .         .        0*33 
Destroyers         •         .         .         0-31— 0*4 
Turbines  (direct-acting)     .         .         0*4  —0*56 

The  reason  for  the  large  value  in  turbine  vessels  is  the 
excessive  speed  of  rotation,  which  causes  cavitation  unless  a 
large  area  is  given.  The  diameter  is  also  brought  as  small  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  velocity  of  the  blade  tips, 
which  has,  however,  been  as  high  as  14,850  feet  per  minute. 

^  Mr.  Baker  in  his  book  takes  13  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  obtain  the 
minimum  (developed)  area.  In  Admiralty  practice  75  tons  per  square 
foot  is  taken  for  ordinary  vessels  and  '9  tons  in  high-speed  vessels  as 
destroyers. 

•  The  Admiralty  pattern  blade  when  developed  is  an  ellipse  whose 
major  axis  is  the  radius  of  the  propeller  and  whose  minor  axis  is  }  the  major 
axis.     Propellers  for  turbines  have  greater  width  ratio  than  this. 
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Pitch. — A  screw  propeller  usually  has  the  driving  face 
{i,e,  the  after  side)  in  the  form  of  a  true  screw,  and  the  pitch 
of  the  screw  is  defined  as  the  distance  this  face  would  advance 
in  one  revolution  if  working  in  a  solid  nut.  If  a  variable 
pitch  is  used,  then  there  is  an  equivalent  pitch  for  the  whole 
surface  which  may  be  found.  The  speed  0/ screw  is  the  distance 
it  would  advance  in  one  minute  if  working  in  a  solid  nut  If 
N  is  the  revolutions  per  minute  and  P  the  pitch  in  feet,  then 
speed  of  screw  is  P  x  N  feet  per  minute.  The  ratio  of  pitch 
to  diameter  (P  -r  D)  is  the  pitch  ratio  /. 

Slip. — The  advance  of  a  screw  through  the  water  when 
propelling  a  ship  is  not  tlie  speed  of  the  ship  V,  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  wake.  This  speed  is  Vj  =  (i  -  *)V,  where 
xV  is  the  speed  of  wake.  The  difference  between  the  speed 
of  the  screw  as  defined  above  and  its  speed  forward  relative  to 
the  water  in  which  it  is  working  is  termed  the  slip,  or — 

slip  =  N.P.  -  ^.  Vj    (Vj  in  knoU) 

6080 
N.P. -^.Vj 
00 
The  slip  ratio,  s  =  j,  p 

This  is  the  true  slip,  but  as  we  do  not  generally  know  the 
value  of  V„  the  apparent  sHp  is  usually  dealt  with,  being  the 
difference  between  the  speed  of  screw  and  the  speed  of  ship. 

60 

Apparent  shp  ratio  Si  =  ^^^  (V  in  knots) 

Vi  being  less  than  V,  it  follows  that  the  real  slip  is  greater 
than  the  apparent-  slip.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  a 
negative  apparent  slip  has  been  obtained,  which  means  that  the 
stemward  speed  of  the  water  from  the  screw  is  less  than  the 
forward  speed  of  the  wake.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
have  the  true  slip  a  negative  quantity,  as  this  would  involve  a 
thrust  being  exerted  without  the  projection  of  water  in  a 
stemward  direction. 
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It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  true  slip  and  the  apparent 
slip  are  connected  by  the  following : — 

s=ix-\r  Xi(i  -  x). 

Thus,  an  apparent  slip  ratio  of  20  per  cent,  with  a  wake  of 
10  per  cent,  means  a  true  slip  of  28  per  cent. 

We  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  screw  pro- 
pellers in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

The  Screw  Propeller. — The  literature  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  screw  propeller  is  enormous,  and  the  subject  is 
a  very  elusive  one,  as  there  are  so  many  variations  which 
complicate  the  problem.  Apart  from  the  "  wake  "  and  "  thrust 
deduction"  already  referred  to,  the  diameter^  pitch,  revolu- 
tions, number  and  area  of  the  blades,  all  enter  into  the  problem 
of  the  most  suitable  propeller  for  a  given  ship.  In  ^e  early 
development  of  the  turbine  high  revolutions  were  essential  as 
the  propeller  was  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  turbine.  This 
necessitated  a  low  pitch  ratio  involving  low  efficiencies.  The 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  called  cavitation  forced  atten- 
tion to  the  influence  of  blade  area  on  propeller  performance. 

For  high  efficiency  in  the  turbine  a  high  rate  of  revolution 
is  necessary,  whereas  the  converse  is  true  for  the  propeller. 
Consequently  with  the  propeller  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
turbine  a  compromise  had  to  be  effected  and  a  rate  of 
revolution  accepted  lower  than  the  most  efficient  for  the 
turbine  and  higher  than  the  most  efficient  for  the  propeller, 
in  order  that  the  highest  overall  efficiency  might  be  obtained. 
With  the  advent,  however, of  the  "geared"  turbine  a  reversion 
to  the  former  practice  of  low  revolutions  became  possible. 
The  propeller  could  be  run  at  lower  revolutions  with  high 
efficiency,  and  the  small  loss  due  to  the  gearing  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  improved  performance  of  the  pro- 
peller, and  the  more  economical  use  of  the  steam  in  the 
turbine.  Thus,  frequently  in  a  new  design  it  is  necessary  at 
an  early  stage  to  obtain  the  revolutions  and  diameter  for  the 
propeller  giving  the  best  efficiency,  and  then  to  see  how  near 
the  engineer  can  work  to  these  revolutions,  and  whether  the 
propeller  can  be  accommodated  at  the  stem  of  the  ship. 
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Some  compromise  of  course  may  have  to  be  accepted,  but 
working  on  these  lines,  extraordicarily  efficient  overall  results 
are  possible  of  attainment. 

In  the  best  practice  propeller  dimensions  are  settled  by 
the  naval  architect,  the  marine  engineer  of  course  being 
brought  into  consultation.  The  engineer  is  responsible  for 
the  power  developed,  and  the  naval  architect  for  speed.  The 
latter  must  design  the  form  of  the  ship  which  determines  the 
resistance  and  consequently  the  power  required,  and  it  should 
be  his  function  also  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the 
propeller  which  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  power  is 
applied  to  propel  the  vessel. 

As  seen  above,  the  minimum  area  of  blades  to  avoid 
cavitation  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  effect  of 
variation  of  area  on  efficiency  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  experimental  investigation  by  Mr.  R.  £.  Froude 
(I.N.A.,  1908).  Similar  work  has  been  done  by  Admiral 
Taylor  in  U.S.A.  In  what  follows  the  results  given  in  Mr. 
Froude's  paper  have  been  used.  Three-  and  four-bladed 
"elliptical"  propellers  only  have  been  included.  (Students 
are  strongly  advised  to  read  Admiral  Taylor  on  this  subject. 
His  methods  offer  some  advantages  in  regard  to  rapidity  of 
computation.) 

Model  Experiments  on  Screw  Propellers. — ^These 
experiments  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. : — 

(i)  In  open  water  (U.  the  propeller  advances  behind  what 
Mr.  W.  Froude  called  a  "phantom"  ship).  In  this  way  the 
effect  of  variation  of  pitch,  area  and  revolutions  can  be 
s]rstematically  obtained,  and  the  results  plotted  and  faired  and 
made  available  for  determining  the  dimensions  of  a  propeller 
advancing  at  any  speed  and  slip. 

(ii)  Behind  the  model  of  the  ship  with  which  the  propeller 
will  be  asso9iated,  m  the  correct  position  relative  to  the  hull, 
but  not  connected  to  the  model.  These  experiments  are 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  "  wake,"  "  thrust  deduc- 
tion," and  "  hull  efficiency,"  in  order  that  these  factors  may 
be  assigned  when  using  the  "  open- water  "  experimental  data. 

In  regard  to  (i),  if  a  series  of  experiments  be  made  on  a 
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propeller  at  a  constant  linear  speed  of  advance  (Vi  say)  with 
varying  revolutions,  the  thrust  and  turning  moment  can  be 
measured  and  plotted  on  a  base  of  revolutions  as  Fig.  113E. 
Now  "  efficiency "'  is  the  ratio  between  the  work  due  to  the 
thrust  and  the  work  ,due  to  the  turning  moment  or  work 
delivered  divided  by  work  supplied, 

^  .  thrust  X  travel  per  revolution 

i,e.  efficiency  =: : 

'  tummg  moment  X  2ir 

and  the  efficiency  can  be  obtained  from  the  curves  of  thrust 
and  turning  moment  and  plotted  as  indicated  in  Fig.  113E. 

If  we  have  such  a  diagram  for  speed  of  advance  V^, 
suppose  at  revolutions  Ri  the  thrust  is  T^  and  the  turning 


eso 


2ft0  300  340 

Revolutions   per  minute 

Fig.  xxjb. 


moment  Mj.    Let  the  speed  of  advance  be  changed  to  Vj  and 

y 
the  revolutions  changed  to  R2  such  that  P^a  =  ==?.  R^,  theu  the 

travel  per  revolution  remains  the  same  and  also  the  slip  ratio. 
The  stream  line  motions  will  all  be  unchanged  in  arrangement, 
the  speeds  at  all  points  in  the  system  being  simply  dianged 
in  the  ratio  of  the  lineal  speed  of  advance.  The  direction 
and  relative  proportions  of  all  the  forces  acting  in  all  parts  of 
the  propeller  whether  due  to  friction  or  pressure  will  remain 
unchanged  and  be  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
lineal  speed  of  advafue.  The  totals  therefore  of  the  resultant 
thrust  and  turning  moment  will  be  changed  in  the  same  ratio 
and  the  efficiency  will  remain  the  same.  Thus  a  constant 
linear  speed  may  be  used  for  any  propeller  and  the  variations 
of  slip  ratio  obtained  by  varying  the  revolutions. 
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The  character  of  the  efficiency  curve  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Fig.  113E.  It  rises  sharply  and  uniformly  at  first 
as  the  revolutions  (and  therefore  slip)  increase  and  becomes 
sensibly  level  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  maximum 
efficiency  occurs,  after  which  the  descent  is  gradual.  The 
form  of  the  efficiency  curve  shows  that  the  efficiency  is  near 
the  maximum  over  a  large  range  of  slip  (see  also  Fig.  113K). 

In  going  from  a  model  propeller  to  a  larger  propeller  we 
have  the  law  that  the  thrusts  and  turning  forces  for  a  given 
lineal  speed  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dimensions. 

In  regard  to  (ii)  Fig.  113P  is  a  typical  diagram  showing  the 
result  of  a  single  set  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  "  augment 
of  resistance"  or  ** thrust  deduction,"  and  the  "wake"  for  a 


250 

RevoluCions  per  minutt 
Fio.  X13F. 

model  rutt  at  speed  V  say.    The  set  includes  three  kinds  of 
experiments,  viz. : 

(i)  On  naked  model  without  screws. 

(ii)  On  naked  model  with  screws  behind, 
(iii)  On  screws  in  open  water. 

At  a  given  speed  V  the  resistance  of  the  model  is  given 
by  the  line  AR  The  resistance  of  the  model  at  this  speed 
with  the  screws  working  behind  will  vary  slightly  with  the 
revolutions,  and  is  represented  by  the  line  CD.  The  diflfer- 
ence  between  AB  and  CD  is  the  "augment  of  resistance." 
The  curve  EF  is  now  obtained,  which  is  the  thrust  of  the 
propellers  when  working  behind  the  model.  Now,  when  the 
screws  are  working  in  open  water  there  will  be  a  speed  of 
advance  Vi  at  which  the  thrust  curve  will  follow  EF,  and  then 
V  —  Vi  win  be  the  speed  of  the  wake,  and 
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V  -  V,  V  -  Vi 

according  as  the  wake  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  speed 
of  model  or  as  a  function  of  the  speed  of  propellers  through 
the  wake  water. 

The  point  G  where  the  thrust  curve  cuts  the  augmented 
resistance  curve  CD  gives  the  point  of  self-propulsion,  and  GH 
is  the  augment  of  resistance  or  the  thrust  deduction,  T  —  R, 
and  this  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  thrust,  so  that 

||  =  I^  =  /.orR  =  T(i-/). 

""  R.V 

As  seen  above  7^^^^  is  the  "hull  efficiency,"   and  this 
1  .  Vj 


equals 


,  or,  as  in  Froude's  notation,  (i  —  /)(i  +  «/). 


(Mr.  Froude*s  I.N.A.  1883  paper  should  be  consulted  if  possible 
in  regard  to  the  above.  A  pricis  of  that  paper  was  given  by  Mr. 
Luke,  I.N.A.  1910.) 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  11 30  was  given  by  Mr.  Luke,  I.N.A. 

_  Spe«d  of  propeller  »  P  x  R 

,        Speed  of  truck 
^    Advewce  of  propeller    ^ 

through  the  wfr 


Apoereot  slip 
Riirillp 


Fig.  itjg. 


1910,  and  illustrates  most  clearly  the  general  principles  of  the 

relation  between  the  propeller  and  the  ship. 

AB  is  the  speed  of  the  truck  carrying  the  propeller,  the 

propeller  being  made  to  revolve  at  such  a  rate  of  revolution 

that  if  working  in  a  solid  nut  {ix.  without  slip)  it  would 

BC 
advance  at  a  speed  AC.    Then  BC  is  the  slip,  and  j^  is  the 

slip  ratio. 

When  the  propeller  is  behind  the  ship  the  conditions  aie 
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complicated,  because  the  ship  is  followed  by  a  belt  of  water 

of  complex  motion,  but  this  can  be  assumed  uniform  over  the 

propeller  disc  as  of  average  speed  DB,    Then  the  propeller, 

being  carried  along  at  the  former  speed  over  the  ground  and 

being  revolved  as  before,  would  behave  as  would  an  "  open  " 

propeller  with  a  speed  of  advance  AD  and  a  slip  DC.    The 

DB 
wake  fraction  w  =  j-=  (Froude's  notation),  apparent  slip  is  BC, 

BC 
and  apparent  slip  ratio  ^p*     ^^  slip  is  DC  and  real  slip 

.    .  DC 
ratio  is ^. 

The  thrust  is  appropriate  to  a  speed  of  advance  AD  and 

slip  DC.    The  thrust    is  overcome  at    a    speed   AB,   and 

apparent  work  is  Thrust  X  AB  (and  not  as  with  an  open 

screw  Thrust  X  AD),  and  the  work  "  behind  "  is  in  excess  of 

AB 
that  in  the  "  open  "  by  the  ratio  j^  =  i  +  a/,  the  excess  over 

unity  being  the  wake  gain. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Fronde's  Experiments.— Experiments  on 
model  propellers  are  carried  out  in  "  open "  water,  and  Mr. 
Froude's  latest  experiments,  which  brought  in  the  effect  of 
variations  in  area  were  on  propellers  o'8  foot  in  diameter 
(1908,  I.N.A.)- 

For  any  given  pitch  ratio  (P  -=-  D  =/)  it  has  been  found 
that  thrust  of  propeller  varies  as— 

(i)  The  square  of  the  speed  of  advance  Vj ; 

(ii)  The  square  of  diameter ; 

(iii)  The  disc  area  ratio  {U.  the  area  of  blades  divided  by 
the  disc  area) 
when  working  at  the  same  slip. 

As  the  propeller  horse-power  H  equals  the  propeller  thrust 
X  Vi,  where  V^  is  speed  of  propeller  through  the  water,  we 
have — 

^^  =  constant 

depending  on  the  design  of  screw  and  the  slip. 

Mr.  Froude  obtained  the  following  formula,  bringing  in 
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the  pitch  ratio,  /,  the  slip  ratio,  j,  and  a  factor  "  B  "  for  varying 
disc  area  ratio — 

H  ,    s(\  - -oSj)  />-f-2i 

=s  •00'l2l6  .  — ^ '  •  • 

B.D^Vl»         ^  (i-^)'  P 

from  which  a  coefficient  called  Q  was  obtained,  for  which 
values  have  been  calculated  from  the  experimental  results  for 
different  values  of />  and  j,  viz. : 

c   -        » 
Again,  from  the  definition  of  slip-ratio  we  have — 


\i  013/ 


roi3R./ 

where  R  is  revolutions  per  minute  in  hundreds;  and  substi- 
tuting for  D  in  equation  (r),  we  have — 

H_.R« 
B.V,» 

or  say  Ca  =  g-y^ 

Curves  giving  the  values  of  C©  on  base  of  C^  for  varying 
values  of  pitch  ratio  are  giving  in  Figs.  1 13H  and  1 131,  and  the 
values  of  efficiency  for  any  value  of  Ca  can  also  be  measured. 
(These  latter  are  correct  for  disc  area  ratio  of  ©'45,  and  for 
three-bladed  elliptical  propellers.  Certain  corrections  have  to 
be  made  for  odier  values  of  disc  area  ratio  and  for  four- 
bladed  propellers,  see  later.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  C^  brings  in  the  usually  known  factors 
in  design,  viz.  power,  revolutions,  and  speed,  and  obtaining 
the  corresponding  value  of  C©  from  the  curves,  the  value  of 
the  unknown  D  can  be  determined,  viz.^ 

The  method  of  the  use  of  these  coefficients  in  design  work 
will  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  taking  a  concrete  example, 
but  before  doing  so  attention  is   drawn  to  the  curves  of 
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efficiency  given  in  Fig.  1 13K,  which  are  very  instructive.  They 
are  drawn  for  pitch  ratio  values  varying  from  0*8  to  1*4  on  a 
base  of  (real)  slip  ratio,  and  are  all  for  a  standard  disc  area 
ratio  of  0*45,  and  for  elliptical  three-bladed  screws. 

The  curves  are  all  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  efficiency 


020        OlfS 
.Slip     Ratio 
Fio.  1131a 


0-30       0-35       0-40 


(i)  Falls  off  more  slowly  from  the  maxiomm  value  for 

higher  slips  than  for  lower  slips ; 
(ii)  Falls  off  as  the  pitch  ratio  is  reduced ;  and 
(iii)  Has  maximum  values  at  slip  ratio  varying  from  about 

22  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. 

There  is  seen  to  be  a  fairly  wide  range  of  slip  for  any 
given  screw  where  the  efficiency  is  not  far  from  the  maximum, 
and  the  pitch  of  a  screw  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  so 
that  the  (real)  slip  ratio  is  near  this  maximum  value,  and 
above  rather  than  below  the  maximum.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  propeller  dimensions  may  be  selected  over  a 
fairly  wide  range  without  sensible  variation  of  efficiency. 
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(For  four-bladed  elliptical  propellers  a  uniform  deduction 
of  efficiency  of  o'oias  must  be  made.  A  correction  is  also 
necessary  for  values  of  disc  area  ratio  other  than  0*45  as 
given  in  the  table  for  "  B  "  values  below.  These  corrections, 
however,  do  not  alter  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
efficiency  curves.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  "B"  factor 
referred  to  above  for  elliptical  propellers  for  varying  values  of 
disc  area  ratio,  and  the  table  also  gives  the  corrections  in 
efficiency  necessary  when  other  values  of  disc  area  ratio  than 
0*45  are  used.  There  is  also  the  uniform  deduction  for  four- 
bladed  elliptical  propellers. 

«*B"  Values. 


Disc  area  ratios 

0-30 

0-40 

050 

o-6o 

070 

080 

"B"  for  3  blades 
"  B  "  for  4  blades 

•0978 
•1040 

•1050 
•I  159 

•1085 
•1227 

•1112 
•1268 

•1135  ■ 
•1294 

•1157 
•1318 

Efficiency 
correction 
for  varying 
pitch  ratios 

Pitch 
ratio. 

0-8 
i-o 
r2 
1*4 
«*5 

+•01 
+'005 

+•005 
+  002 

-•007 
-•005 
-•002 

-•028 
-•018 

—  •01 

-  004 

-058 

-035 
-•02 

-008 

-•097 
-•06 

-018 
-003 

For    four-bladed] 
propellers  a  uni- 
form  deduction 
of  efficiency  of  J 

•0125 

In  applying  results  to  a  full-sized  propeller,  Mr.  Froude 
divides  the  so-called  analysis  pitch  obtained  from  the  model 
experiments  by  1*02.  (Mr.  G.  S.  Baker  prefers  i'04  based  on 
later  data.) 

The  area  of  blades  obtained  from  the  disc  area  ratios  is  the 
area  obtained  by  continuing  the  ellipse  to  the  axis,  so  that  to 
obtain  the  actual  developed  area  an  allowance  is  necessary  for 
the  boss,  and' 20  per  cent  is  deducted,  so  that — 
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developed  area  =  "^ —  x  disc  area  ratio  x  yk 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  a  given  thrust  of  propeller 
there  is  a  minimum  area  necessary  to  avoid  cavitation.  The 
value  of  thrust  in  tons  -r  developed  area  in  square  feet  should 
not  exceed  about  075  ton  per  square  foot  in  ordinary  vessels 
rising  to  about  0-9  ton  in  high-speed  vessels  as  destroyers. 

Hence,  since  thrust  in  tons  =  — —  nearly,  the  developed  area 
should  not  be  less  than  about  - — —  for  ordinary  ships,  and 

XT 

7—37-  in  very  fast  vessels. 
6-2Vi 

(Mr.  Baker  prefers  a  higher  value  than  the  above  figure  of 
075  ton,  viz.  0*835  ton  per  square  foot.) 

Propeller  Design.— Recapitulating  the  formulse  obtained 
above,  we  have — 

c  -5^  /^ 

-<m <3) 

where 
H  =  thrust  H.P.  per  propeller. 
Vi  =5  speed  of  propeller  through  the  water  (/>.  V  -  speed  of 

wake). 
R  =±  revolutions  per  minute  in  hundreds. 
D  =s  diameter  in  feet 
B  =  coefficient  depending  on  the  disc  area  ratio. 

Regarding  H,  we  have  seen  that  the  Thrust  H.P.  of  propeller 
equals  E.H.P. -f-hull  efficiency,  and  that  hull  efficiency  is 
usually  not  far  from  unity,  the  gain  from  the  wake  being 
balanced  by  the  thrust  deduction.  The  E.H.P.  usually 
obtained  is  for  the  naked  hull,  and  in  calculating  propeller 
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dimensions  it  is  advisable  to  add  something  for  the  additional 
resistance  caused  by  appendages  and  air  resistance.  (Mr. 
Baker  takes  7  per  cent  for  these  additions.)  In  the  absence 
of  model  experiments  the  E.H.P.  may  be  approximated  to 
from  the  information  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  (viz, 
Frictional  E.H.P.  from  the  table,  and  Residuary  E.H.P.  from 
Johns'  curves).  Information  is  also  available  in  Admiral 
Taylor's  and  Professor  Sir  J.  H.  Biles'  works.  If  the  I.H.P. 
or  S.H.P.  is  estimated,  the  E.H.P.  can  be  got  by  the  use  of  a 
suitable  propulsive  coefficient. 

Regarding  Vi,  which  is  the  speed  of  propeller  through  the 
water,  this  is  less  than  the  speed  of  the  ship  by  the  speed  of 
the  wake,  which  is  assumed  to  be  uniform.  Speed  of  wake 
=  « .  V  and  Vi  =  V(i  —  x\  where  x  can  be  approximated  to 
from  the  formulae  given  as  page  356.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  in  vessels  of  very  high  speed  as  destroyers  the  value  of  x 
is  very  small,  this  bemg  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
wave-trough  abreast  the  propellers.) 


We  will  now  proceed  to  work  out  a  particular  problem  for 
a  vessel  of  E.H.P.  20,000  four  screws,  revolutions  per  minute 
275,  speed  25  knots.  Assume  wake  10  per  cent,  of  speed  of 
ship,  so  that  V,  =  25(1  —  ^^  =  22'$  knots.  Hull  efficiency 
taken  as  imity.  H  =  5000  x  1*07  =  5350.  R  =  275.  Three- 
bladed  propellers. 

Four  disc  area  ratios  are  taken,  viz. :  0*5,  o'6,  07  and  o'8, 
and  four  values  of  pitch  ratio,  viz. :  o*8,  I'o,  1*2  and  1*4,  and 
the  work  is  arranged  in  tabular  form  as  below.  The  values  of 
•*  B "  are  obtained  from  the  table  already  given,  and  Ca  can 
then  be  calculated  for  each  value  of  "  B."  The  corresponding 
values  of  Cq  can  then  be  scaled  off  the  curves  given  in  Figs. 
1 13H,  1 131,  and  also  the  efficiencies.  These  latter  are  corrected 

C 

as  indicated  in  the  table  already  given.     -^  can  then  be 

Co 

found,  and  thence  the  values  of  D.     The  pitch  is  (D  x  pitch 
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ratio  -f- 1*02),  and  area  =  (  — —  x  disc  area  ratio  X  {^,     By 

a  systematic  arrangement  as  shown  in  table  the  arithmetical 
labour  is  not  excessive,  and  can  nearly  all  be  done  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  slide  rule. 

The  results  for  diameter  and  pitch  for  each  disc  area  ratio, 
and  the  corresponding  corrected  efficiencies  are  then  plotted 


20  30  iO        463  50  "^O 

Area    in    Sq.   Peer. 
Fia  1X3L. 


70 


eo 


on  a  base  of  area  as  in  Fig.  113U  The  minimum  area  for 
cavitation,  viz.:  463  square  feet,  is  then  drawn  in,  and  the 
propeller  dimensions  selected  from  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
line  so  as  to  give  the  best  efficiency.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  highest  efficiencies  cannot  be  obtained^  as  they  come  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  46-3  square  feet  line. 

By  inspection  a  propeller  of  ii'i  feet  diameter,  ii'i  feet 
pitch,  and  46'3  square  feet  developed  area,  appears  suitable 
with  an  efficiency  of  68  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
pitch  corresponds  to  a  value  of  "  real"  slip  of  25*2  per  cent 
and  "  apparent"  slip  of  17  per  cent 
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llie  formulae  (2)  and  (3)  above  may  be  utilised  for  approxi- 
mating to  the  diameter  of  propeller,  and  revolutions  from  an 
existing  ship  where  the  conditions  are  similar,  and  the  same 
pitch  ratio  and  disc  area  ratio  are  used.  Using  small  letters 
to  signify  the  particulars  for  the  model  vessel  and  capital  letters 
for  the  new  vessel,  we  may  say  that— 


T._  .^    n^    or 
^  =  ^?<Vv«XTh:i 


and  R  =  r  X  ~  X  TT 
V      D 


P. 
P- 
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CHAPTER  XL 
PROPULSION  BY   WIND, 

Propulsion  by  Wind. — The  manner  in  which  the  force 
due  to  the  wind,  acting  on  the  sails  of  a  ship,  produces  the 
motion  forward,  will  now  be  briefly  considered. 

The  case  in  which  the  wind  is  dead  aft,  and  the  vessel  has 
a  single  sail  braced  athwartship  is  simple.  The  velocity  of 
the  wind  relative  to  the  ship  is  the  speed  of  the  wind,  less  the 
speed  of  the  ship,  and  this  apparent  wind  will  determine  the 


Fig    H3M. 


Fio.  ti3M. 


pressure  exerted  on  the  sail,  which  provides  the  force  causing 
the  fore-and-aft  motion  of  the  ship. 

Whatever  the  actual  direction  of  the  wind,  the  wind  must 
be  combined  with  the  motion  of  the  ship  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  or  apparent  wind.  Thus,  suppose  in  Fig.  113M  AB 
represents  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the  ship 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  with  a  velocity  DE  on 
the  same  scale  as  A6.  Then,  if  6C  is  drawn  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  ship  and  opposite  to  and  equal  to 
DE,  AC  is  the  apparent  motion  of  the  wind  both  in  direction 
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and  velocity.  That  is  to  say,  that  an  observer  on  board  the 
ship  would  experience  a  wind  represented  by  AC. 

With  the  wind  abaft  the  besun  the  apparent  wind  witt  be 
less  than  the  real  wind,  as  in  Fig.  1 13M.  With  the  wind  before 
the  beam,  the  apparent  wind  will  be  greater  than  the  real 
wind,  as  in  Fig.  113N. 

In  each  case  the  motion  of  the  ship  b  not  directly  fore  and 
aft,  as  the  actual  motion  is  obtained  by  compounding  the  fore- 
and-aft  motion,  and  the  "  leeway,"  i^  the  sideways  motion, 
which  latter,  however,  is  only  of  small  amount.  The  course 
of  the  ship  is  given  by  the  dotted  Unes  in  Figs.  1 13M  and  1 13N, 
which  make  a  small  angle  with  the  middle  line  of  the  ship. 

Now,  suppose  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  wind  has  been  deter- 
mined, represented  both  in  direc- 
tion and  force  by  AC,  Fig.  113  o. 
Then  AC  can  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  viz. : 

AM  parallel  to  the  sail,  and 

CM  perpendicular  to  the  sail. 
The  force  CM  will  not  usually  act  ^''**  "^'** 

in  a  horizontal  line,  and  will  have  three  components,  viz. : 

(i)  A  vertical  force  tending  to  increase  immersion ; 

(ii)  A  transverse  force  MN  tendmg  to  heel  the  ship  and 

causing  leeway ;  and 
(iii)  A  fore-and-aft  force  NC  which  gives  the  propulsive 

effect. 

A  case  of  steady  motion  will  be  reached  when  NC  equals  the 
resistance  of  the  ship,  and  so  long  as  NC  is  greater  than  the 
resistance,  the  ship  will  undergo  acceleration  or  increase  of 
speed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  case  of  ice- 
boats {vide  Sir  W.  H.  White's  "Manual  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture '').  In  this  case  the  leeway  is  veiy  small,  and  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  sledge  on  which  the  boat  runs  is  exceeds 
ingly  small  even  at  high  speeds.  "  With  the  wind  varying 
from  a  point  before  the  beam  to  an  equal  amount  abaft  the 
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beam,  speeds  are  said  to  have  been  reached  about  equal  to 
twice  the  real  velocity  of  the  wind." 

Distribution  of  Sail  Area. — ^There  are  three  points  to 
consider  in  the  distribution  of  sail  area,  viz. : 

(i)  Actual  sail  area  as  giving  the  means  of  propulsion ; 
(ii)  Vertical  distribution  of  sail  area  as  affecting  the  angle 

of  heel  and  consequently  the  safety  of  the  ship ;  and 
^)  Longitudinal  distribution  of  sail  area  as  affecting  sailing 

qualities. 

Sail  Area. — The  resistance  to  onward  motion  at  speeds 
of  sailing  ships  is  almost  wholly  frictional,  and  this  resistance 
from  one  ship  to  another  will  vary  as  the  area  of  wetted  surface 
and  of  course  on  the  state  of  the  bottoms.  For  similar  ships 
area  of  wetted  surface  will  vary  as  (Displacement)!.  The 
ratio  area  of  sail  -f-  W*  is  termed  the  driving  power. 

Vertical  Distribution  of  Sail  Area.— This  has  been 
dealt  with  in  Chapter  V.  where  power  to  carry  sail  was  found 
to  be  given  by  the  formula — 
WxGM 
-A^T^  ^  ^^^^ 

Longitudinal  Distribution  of  Sail  Area. — ^The  rela- 
tive position  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction  of  the  "  centre  of  effort " 

and  the  "centre  of  lateral 
resistance,''  is  important  as 
affecting  the  sailing  qualities 
of  a  ship.  If  the  centre  of 
effort  is  forward  of  the 
C.L.R.  the  bow  of  the  ship 
tends  to  fall  off  from  the 
wind  (which  is  termed 
"slackness"),  and  this  has 
to  be  counteracted  by  a  let- 
helm^    Fig.    113P.     If   the 


Slackness 


Tc.L.R. 
Figs.  113P  and  X13Q. 


Ardency 


centre  of  effort  is  abaft  the  C.L.R.,  the  bow  of  the  ship  tends 
to  come  up  to  the  wind  (which  is  termed  "ardency"),  and 
this  has  to  be  counteracted  by  weather-helm  (Fig.  113Q). 
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Of  the  two  qualities  of  "slackness"  and  ardency,"  the 
former  is  the  more  objectionable.  The  fore-and-afl  distance 
between  the  centre  of  effort  and  the  C.L.R.  is  a  matter  that  can 
only  be  determined  by  comparison  with  a  previous  ship 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  "  In  ship-rigged  vessels  and  barques 
the  centre  of  effort  is  usually  from  -^th  to  ^th  of  the  length 
before  the  C.L.R.,  ^th  being  a  common  value." 

The  "  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,"  by  Sir  W.  H.  White, 
contains  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  propulsion  by  sails  in 
which  this  8>pbject  is  very  fully  discussed 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ROLLING  OF  SHIPS. 

Note. — Throughout  this  chapter,  when  an  angle  is  called 
^  or  ^  it  is  measured  in  degrees ;  when  it  is  called  0  or  0  it  is 
measured  in  units  of  circular  measure,  so  that  ^ 

*  i8o    ^ 

*  =  .0 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  rolling  of  ships,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  first  rolling  in  still  water.  Although  a  ship 
will  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  roll  in  still  water,  yet  it 
is  necessary  to  study  this  part  of  the  subject  before  dealing 
with  the  more  difficult  case  of  ^e  rolling  of  ships  among  waves. 

Unresisted  Rolling  in  Still  Water.— This  is  a  purely 
theoretical  consideration  because,  even  if  a  ship  is  rolled  in 
still  water,  the  rolling  will  sooner  or  later  cease  because  of  the 
resistances  which  are  set  up  and  which  drain  the  ship  of  her 
energy.  This  energy  is  potential  (/>.  due  to  position)  at  the 
extremity  of  each  roll,  and  kinetic  {ix.  due  to  motion)  at  the 
middle  of  each  roll.  At  intermediate  positions  the  energy  of 
the  rolling  ship  is  both  potential  and  kinetic.  Work  has  had 
to  be  done  in  the  first  place  to  get  the  ship  over,  and  the  ship 
has  then  stored  up  in  her  a  definite  amount  of  potential  energy. 
This  energy  is  gradually  dissipated  by  the  various  resistances 
which  came  into  operation  until  finally  the  ship  comes  to  rest. 

In  a  ship  rolling  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  definite  axis  about 
which  the  oscillation  takes  place.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  centre  of  oscillation  or  quiescent  point  is  not  far  from  the 
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C.G.  of  the  ship,  and  this  point  is  usually  taken  as  the  centre 
of  the  oscillation. 

The  period  of  oscillation  of  a  ship  from  side  to  side  rolling 
unresistedly  in  still  water  through  small  angles  is  given  hy 

'^  =  V^=°-5S4\/^    ...     (0 

Where  m  is  the  metacentric  height  in  feet. 

g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  in  foot-second  units, 

viz.  32'2. 

k  b  the  transverse  radius  of  gyration  of  the  ship  in  feet, 

defined  as  follows  : — 
(The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  hody  about  any  axis  is 
found  by  adding  together  the  product  of  each 
weight  and  the  square  of  its  distance  fiom  the  axis* 
If  for  a  ship  this  axis  is  through  the  CO.,  W  is  the 
weight  and  I  the  moment  of  inertia,  then  k  is  such 
a  quantity  that  I  =  W  x  ^  and  k  is  the  radius 
of  gyration.      Expressed    in   mathematical   form 
I  =  W  X  **  =  S(w  X  f*).) 
The  following  is  the  reasoning  leading  to  the  above  expres- 
sion for  the  period,  which  may  be  omitted  by  students  not 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  calculus. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  the  rolling  ship  is — 


(7'): 


^.       -WxGZ 


where  GZ  is  the  righting  lever  in  feet 

/mass  moment\       /    anjg^nlar    \  _  /couple  causing\ 
'•^*  \    of  inertia    J  ^  yaccelerationy       V^    the  motion   ) 

For  ordinary  ships  the  curve  of  stability  for  small  angles  u  nearly 
straight,  and  we  can  say  GZ  »  m  .  9,  so  that— 

S-^i^'-- <"> 

This  is  a  differential  equation,  of  which  the  general  solution  is — 

.  =  A.sin^^./  +  B.cos^^./      .    .    (3) 
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d9    d*e 
If  tf,  — ,    -7^  are  all  the  same  after  lime  /,  then 

— -2  .  /  =  2ir     or  /  =  2Jr ,    / 

This  b  the  double  oscillation^ The  period  of  the  singlt  oscillation  is 

therefore  given  by  T  =  ir^  / as  stated  above. 

Equation  (3)  may  now  be  written 

a  =  A  .  sin  =  .  /  +  B.cos  -  .  / 

and  if  the  initial  conditions  are  assumed,  such  that  when  /  =  o,  the  ship  Is 
upright,  i.e,  9  =  0,  and  the  maximum  roll  of  the  ship  is  6,  this  equaUon 
becomes 

•  =  esin^./ (4) 

or  the  angle  of  heel  on  a  time  base  b  a  curve  of  sines. 

The  expression  for  the  period  is  seen  to  be  independent  of 
the  angle,  and  it  has  been  found  in  actual  ships  that  the  period 
of  roll  is  practically  the  same  for  all  angles  of  oscillation  when 
these  angles  do  not  exceed  10**  to  1^^  each  side  of  the  vertical. 
This  is  termed  isochronous  rolling.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  to  make  the  period  long^  i,c.  to  increase  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to 

(i)  increase  the  radius  of  gyration  and,  or 
(ii)  decrease  the  metacentric  height. 

An  application  of  the  above  b  seen  in  the  current  practice  of  manv 
merchant  vesseb.  In  some  trades,  voyages  have  to  be  undertaken  with 
little  or  no  cargo,  owing  to  the  absence  of  return  freights.  It  b  necessary 
for  seaworthiness  and  the  proper  immersion  of  the  propellers  to  sink  the 
vessel  by  means  of  water  ballast  Thb  ballast  has  usually  been  carried  in 
the  double-bottom  spaces,  leading  to  a  low  C.G.  of  the  ship,  and  a  large 
metacentric  height.  The  excessive  stability  causes  a  short  period,  and,  in 
some  cases,  has  not  merely  rendered  the  ship  uncomfortable,  but  actually 
unsafe.  The  practice,  therefore,  has  grown  up  of  providing  spaces  for  the 
water  In  other  places.  Sometimes  deep  ballast  tanks  are  provided.  In  one 
patent  the  tiiangulsLr  q>ace  at  the  side  beneath  the  main  deck  b  made  into 
a  ballast  compartment,  and  in  another  the  tank  top  b  continued  upwards 
to  the  deck,  forming  an  inner  skin  at  the  dde,  and  in  the  space  thus  formed 
the  water  can  be  carried.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  such  spaces,  exclusively 
devoted  to  water  ballast,  are  exempt  from  the  measurement  for  tonnage. 
The  added  weight  of  the  bsdlast  prcxluces  suffidenl  immersion  for  seaworthi- 
ne»,  but  does  not  ^ve  excessive  stability,  and  the  weight  at  the  sides  tends 
to' lengthen  the  penod  by  increasing  the  radius  of  gyratiop. 
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The  following  are  the  periods  of  some  typical  ships.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  heavily  armoured  battleship  of  moderate 
GM  has  a  l(3ng  period,  about  8  sec.  In  the  deck  protected 
cruisers  with  no  side  armour  a  quicker  motion  is  experienced, 
and  in  the  small  classes  of  war  vessel  with  a  relatively  large 
GM  there  is  very  quick  motion^ 

H.M.S.   Majestic  (about   3J  ft   GM  and] 
great  moment  of.  inertia  due    to   side|T  =  8sec. 
armour)  j 

H.M.S.  Arroganty  2nd-class  cruiser,  decki  _.      , 
protected  |  T  =  6  sec. 

H.M.S.  Pelorus,  3rd-class  cruiser,  deck  pro- 1  rp  _    i 
tected  f  A  -  5i  sec 

^     t_     .       J  Csmall  period  due  to  (a)  small  \ 
Gunboats  and  ^    ^.      ,.     /,x       Lr. 

moment  of  mertia,  {&)  re- J  T  =  2  to  4  sea 
Destroyers       |     latively  large  GM  j 

Atlantic  liner,  small  GM T=iotoi2  sec 

Passenger  yachts T  =  5  to  6  sec 


The  formula   T  =  ir>v/ fails  when  the  metacentric 

V    m.g 

height  is  small.     In  the  particular  case  of  a  ship  with  zero 

metacentric  height  it  gives  an  infinite  period  for  the  roll  which 

is  absurd.    The  problem  is  possible  of  solution  in  a  wall -sided 

vessel,  and  this  was  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Scribanti  at  the  I.N.A. 

for  1904.     He  took  three  cases,  anil  for  each  found  T,«  the 

period   from  his   formula  and  T   from   the   formula   above 


m,g 


V 

I„^  taltlahip  with  3  '<■  j  X  =  ,-04,  the  eno.  b.mg  snail. 

T 
In  a  liner  with  4  in.  GM     .  — -  =  i'3i,  a  considerable  error. 

■I  $n 

In  a  ship  almost  zero  GM,  >    T  ,       «  „^«.  1^ 

viz.  f  in.  \t^^  ^  '       ^     ^^^  ^""^'^ 


2  c 
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For  a  ship  with  zero  metacentric  height,  assummg  wall- 
sidedness,  he  found  by  advanced  mathematical  analysis '  the 
following  expression  for  the  period,  viz. — 


©  V  , 


where  8  is  the  maximum  angle  in  circular  measure. 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel  having  its  curve  of  stability  a  curve 
of  sines,  like  a  circular  vessel  or  a  submarine,  the  equation  of 
motion  becomes — 

—  +  -.sine  =  o 

This  differential  equation  can  be  solved  by  advanced 
mathematical  methods,  and  the  following  are  the  periods  of 
single  oscillations  for  various  angles  from  the  upright,  taking 
the  period  of  a  small  oscillation  as  unity. 


small 

30^ 

600 

900 

1200 

ISOO 

180° 

I 

I -017 

1073 

1-183 

1*373 

1762 

infinite 

Thus  beyond  small  angles  there  is  an  appreciable  lengthen- 
ing of  the  period.  The  range  of  stability  in  this  case  is  i8o 
degrees.  If  for  a  ship  the  curve  of  stability  is  of  the  same 
character  as  a  curve  of  sines,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
when  rolling  to  angles  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  range  as 
above  a  similar  lengthening  of  the  period  would  take  place  in 
comparison  with  a  small  oscillation.  Thus,  for  a  ship  with  a 
range  of  60^  the  period  for  a  roll  of  20^  each  side  of  the  vertical 
would  be  about  7  per  cent,  greater  than  that  for  small  angles. 
Although  the  conditions  are  not  exactly  similar  to  the  above 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  ships  the  period  is  lengthened  some- 
what for  large  angles,  and  this  departure  from  isochronous 
rolling  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  safety  of  a  ship  when 
being  rolled  to  large  angles  in  a  seaway. 

*  Mr.  A.  W.  Johns,  R.C.N.C..  gave  in  Engineering,  July  18,  1904,  a 
method  of  approximate  solution  of  tnis  problem. 
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Forces  due  to  Rolling.~One  application  of  the  equa- 
tion of  motion  of  a  rolling  ship  is  to  find  the  maximum  force  at 

any  point  of  a  ship  when  rolling.   We  can  say  ^  +  q^  •  ^  "■  ^1 

or  the  angular  acceleration  ^  ^  —  =^.  tf.    This  is  a  maximum 

when  tf  is  a  maximum,  i,e.  at  the  end  of  a  roll.  If  we  take  a 
ship  with^a  period  of  5  sec.  lulling  through  30®,  15**  each  side 
of  the  vertical,  then  the  angular  acceleration  at  the  end  of  the 

roll  is' —  X  15  X  -s"-  =  0T035  in  foot-second  units.     The 
25  180  *'•' 

linear  acceleration,  say  100  feet  up,  is  therefore  10*35  in  foot- 

w 
second  units.     Force  =:  mass  x  acceleration  =  —  X  io'3< 

»  0-32  X  weight,  i.e.  a  man  100  feet  up  would  have  to  hold 
on  with  a  force  one-third  his  weight  at  the  end  of  the  roll. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  similar  nature  worked 
out: — 

A  topmast  *i%fea  in  Ungth^  height  of  topmast  head  being  180  feet  above 
water t  can  he  assumed  of  constant  diameter^  15  inches.  The  ship  of%  seconds 
period  is  supposed  to  roll  through  $cP  each  side  of  the  vertical.  Make  an 
estimate  of  the  stress  on  the  material  of  the  topmast  at  its  junction  with  the 
lower  mast,  supposing  it  unsupported  by  stays. 


In  F!||[.  1 14,  fir  is  the  weight  of  the  topmast,  F  the  transverse  force  at 
the  junction  with  the  mast,  L  the  bending  moment,  both  when  at  the 
maximum  at  the  extremity  of  the  roll.    Then  we  hare — 

(a)  resolving  the  forces  at  right  angles  to  the  mast 


w  dH 


{b)  Taking  moments  about  g 


w         d^e 


from  which  the  bend< 
ing  moment 


(  ^  is  for  the  topmast  and  =  ~  I 
-|  =  L  =  «.|^sina.^-^J 
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d*9        «» 

Taking  ^,  =  —  n;^ .  sin  6,  we  have— 

w  b  3520  lbs.,  taking  the  wood  of  topmast  as  40  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  a  s=  36, 
k  =  108,  sin  a  s  i 

.'.  L  =  111,000  ft.  lbs.  nearly, 

•.      >      M 
from  which,  using  -  =  r-,  the  stress  at  the  base  of  topmast  works  out  to 

4000  Ibi.  per  sq.  ia« 


Fio.  XT4. 

Resisted  Boiling  in  Still  Water. — It  has  been  found 
by  experiment  that  the  rolling  of  a  ship  is  practically  iso- 
chronous, although  resistances  to  the  rolling  motion  are  in 
operation.  Experimenters  on  this  subject  have  actually  rolled 
ships  in  order  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion. 
A  small  vessel  can  easily  be  set  rolling  by  heaving  down  with 
tackles  from  a  quay.  In  a  large  vessel  bodies  of  men  can  be 
run  from  side  to  side,  their  motion  being  timed  to  the  ship. 
In  the  rolling  experiments  on  H.M.S.  J^cvenge  (l.^.A^  1S95), 
the  barbette  guns  were  also  trained  15  degrees  each  side,  Uie 
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guns  being  run  out  first  to  make  the  C.G.  eccentric  When 
the  desired  angle  of  roll  was  reached,  the  men  and  guns  were 
stationed  at  the  middle  line,  while  the  observations  were  being 
taken. 

Observing  the  angles  reached  on  successive  rolls  a  curve 
can  be  constructed  as  Fig.  115,  the  abscissae  being  numbers  of 
rolls  and  ordinates  the  angles  reached  to  port  and  starboard 
successively.  Such  a  curve  is  termed  a  a  curve  of  decRrdng 
angles.  Fig.  116  shows  samples  of  what  is  termed  a  curve  of 
extinction^  which  is  obtained  from  the  curve  of  declining  angles, 
the  abscissse  representbg  angles  of  roll  and  the  ordinates 
angles  lost  per  swing. 

It  has  been  found  by  analyzing  a  number  of  these  curves 
that  the  decrement  or  angle  lost  per  swing  can  be  expressed 
as  a^  +  b^^  where  ^  is  the  angle  of  roll  in  degrees  and  a  and  b 
are  coefficients  which  vary  for  different  ships.  ThuSy  calling 
—  A^  the  decrement,  we  have — 

Taking  Am  as  a  single  roll,  we  have — 

-^  =  «*+^* 

and  in  the  limit  this  liecomes — 

whidi  is  termed  the  decremental  equation. 
Thus  we  have— 

Inconstant^  T  =  8  sec.  .    .    .  — -p  =  0-035^  +  0*005 1^' 

Devastation^  T  =  675  sec.     .  — -^  =  0*072^  +  o*oi5^* 

-^^/m^/,  without  bilge  keels,  )       di^        .^,^.j    •     .  .« 

T  i  7-6  sec.  }  "^  =  ^  ^"5*  +  o-oo25*« 

Revenge,  with   bilge    keek.  \  J±  ^    ^    .  , 

T  =  775  sec  \      dn  ^^  ^         '^ 

The  integral  fonn  of  the  decremental  equation  is — 
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which  givet  the  number  of  rolls  to  pass  from  an  angle  of  roll  ^  to  an  angle 
^i.    On  integrating  this  becomes — 


■H^^ 


Thus  for  a  ship  in  which  a  s  0*05,  h  =5  0*02,  starting  from  15  degrees,  13 
rolls  are  necessary  before  the  angle  of  roll  is  2  degrees.  For  the  Inconstant^ 
starting  from  1$  degrees,  the  successive  angles  of  roll  are  13*5^9  I2*a^,  etc. 

If  a  ship  rolls  from  0|  port  to  %^  starboard,  supposing  the 
curve  of  stability  a  straight  line,  we  have — 

Dynamical  stability  at  ©i  =  J .  W .  »i .  0/ 
„  „        at  ®i  =  i .  W .  iw .  0/ 

so  that  the  loss  of  energy  =  JW .  w(0|"  —  %l) 

=  W .  »i .  0^  X  decrement 
taking  i{0,  +  0,)  =  0«. 
If  R  be  the  moment  of  the  resistance  to  rolling  at  angle  0, 

r0j 

the  work  done  by  the  resistances  from  0|  to  0,  is/     R.^. 

®" 
We  can  then  equate  this  work  to  the  loss  of  energy,  since  these 

must  be  equal,  viz. — 
^1 


it 


C' 


R,^  =  W.«.0^  X  decrement, 
and  putting  in  the  value  of  the  decrement  from  the  decremental 
equation  above  (and  remembering  that  *  =  —  0 J — 

*R,^  =  W.«.0,(a.0,  +  i^.3.0j) 

This  was  the  method  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Froude  to 
investigate  the  laws  underlying  the  resisted  rolling  of  ships. 
I    Suppose  the  moment  of  resistance  varies  as  the  angular 

JO 

velocity,  or   Rs^i.-r.    Then  assuming,   as  in   unresisted 
rolling, 0  s  01 . sin  ;p. /,  we  have — 

^=e..^.cos^./. 
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The  work  done  from  %i  to  zero  is — 

did 
on  putting  in  the  above  value  for  ^  and  integrating.    Similarly 

for  the  other  side  the  work  done  from  o  to  0,  is  J  .  ^i .  ^.©t*. 
So  that  from  0i  to  %%  the  work  done  against  the  resistance  is 

i .  >^i  ^ .  ^my  putting  0«"  =  i(®i*  +  ®«')-   Equating  this  to  the 

loss  of  dynamical  stability,  viz.  W .  »i .  0^  X  decrement,  we 
have — 

decrement  =  J .  ^i .  y^   ^   ^'  ®« 

dB 
i.e.  tf  resistaiue  which  has  a  moment  proportional  A?  -r,  the 

at 

angular  velocity,  will  give  a  decrement  proportional  to  the  angle  of 

roU. 

2.  Suppose  the  moment  of  resistance  varies  as  the  square 

of  the  angular  velocity,  or  R  =  /^ .  \j^j .    Then,  by  a  similar 

process  to  the  above  and  equating  the  work  done  by  the 
resistance  to  the  loss  of  dynamical  stability,  we  get  that — 

decrement  ^\,k^. ^-r^ — ^^,o .  0 J 
i.e.  a  resistance  which  has  a  moment  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  angular  veloaty  \j^)  will  give  rise  to  a  decrement  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  angle  of  roll. 

We  thus  see  that  if  the  resistances  to  the  rolling  motion 

are  assumed  to  vary,  partly  as  ^  and   partly  as  (ly ),  the 
decrement  is  given  by — 

*'^'-WT;;rT®-  +  »-^-w.w.T^®"** 

This  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  decremental  equation  found 
to  fit  the  curves  obtained  from  rolling  experiments. 
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Mr.  Froude  attributed  the  first  term  to  the  formation  of 
waves,  and  the  second  to  friction  and  the  passage  through  the 
water  of  bilge  keels  or  keel  projections  (including  the  flat 
portions  of  the  ship). 

Waves. — The  rolling  motion  of  a  ship  creates  waves  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  these  waves  pass  away  and  re- 
quire energy  for  their  creation.  A  wave  of  very  small  height 
represents  a  considerable  amount  of  energy,  and  the  drain  on 
the  energy  of  the  rolling  ship  is  a  distinct  resistance  tending 
to  reduce  the  rolling  motion. 

Friction. — This  is  of  small  amount,  because  the  surface 
of  a  ship  is  kept  smoothly  painted  to  reduce  the  resistance  to 
steaming  to  a  minimum. 

Form  of  Section.— If  a  ship  has  a  sharp  bilge,  the  water 
at  the  comer  has  to  slip  past,  and  gets  a  motion  opposite  to 
that  of  the  ship.  The  effect  both  as  regards  friction  and  on 
bilge  keels  is  therefore  greater  than  if  the  section  were  more 
rounded  in  form. 

Air  Resistance. — The  resistance  of  the  air  to  rolling  is 
only  small  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  may  be  made 
considerable  by  the  use  of  steadying  sails.  If  a  ship  with  sails 
set  rolls  to  windward^  the  wind  pressure  is  increased  owing  to 
the  greater  relative  velocity,  and  this  the  more  so  the  higher 
up  we  go.  The  pressure  on  the  sails  therefore  is  greater  when 
rolling  to  windward,  and  the  centre  of  pressure  is  higher. 
When  rolling  to  keivard  the  effective  pressure  is  less,  and  there 
is  a  fall  in  the  centre  of  pressure. 

Bilge  Keels. — Mr.  Froude,  in  his  investigations,  took  the 
bilge  keels  as  flat  surfaces  moving  through  the  water,  and  by 
using  data  obtained  from  swinging  a  flat  board  in  water  was 
able  to  make  a  calculation  for  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
bilge  keels  to  the  motion  (see  later  for  the  details  of  this).  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  observed  decrement  due  to  the 
h .  ^  portion  of  the  decremental  equation  could  not  thus  be 
accounted  for.  Professor  Bryan,  in  a  paper  before  the  I.N.A. 
in  1900,  gave  further  investigations  on  the  subject.  Consider 
the  flow  of  water  round  a  right-angled  bend  as  Fig.  117.  The 
water  adjacent  to  the  surface  has  to  come  to  rest  at  the  corner 
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and  change  the  direction  of  its  flow.  Thus  along  AB  we  get 
a  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  lines.  With  this 
decrease  of  velocity  there  must  be  associated  a  rise  of  pressure 
both  along  AB  and  BC.  Taking  now  the  case  of  bilge  keels 
projecting  fromTthe  surface  as  Fig.  1 18,  the  ship  being  sup- 
posed to  be  rolling  clockwise.  The  relative  velocity  of  the 
ship,  and  the  water  along  AsAi  has  to  be  brought  to  zero  at 
Ai  and  there  is  caused  a  rise  of  pressure  along  AsA^  and 
similarly  along  A4A,.    These  pressures  will  have  resultants  as 


1^1 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  tt8. 


P  and  Q,  which  with  ordinary  shaped  sections  will  give  a 
moment  tending  to  stop  the  motion.  The  effect  will  be  more 
pronounced  as  the  section  of  the  ship  is  sharper,  because  of 
the  greater  relative  velocity  of  the  water  past  the  bilge  as 
compared  with  a  round  section. 

Figs.  115, 116  show  very  clearly  the  influence  of  bilge  keels 
in  reducing  rolling.  It  was  found  in  the  Revenge^  starting  in 
each  case  from  6**,  that 

without  bilge  keels  45  to  50  rolls  were  necessary  to  reduce  to  2** 
with  bilge  keds  8  „  „  „  a** 

Curves  are  also  given,  showing  the  effect  of  motion  ahead  on 
the  rolling.  In  this  case  the  vessel  was  proceeding  into  water 
that  was  undisturbed  by  the  rolling  motion  of  the  ship,  and 
the  resistance  to  rolling  was  somewhat  greater  than  when  the 
vessel  had  no  onward  motion. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  bilge  keels  adds 
•lightly  to  the  period  of  rolling,  in  the  case  of  the  Eexfenge 
about  5  per  cent. 
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The  following  is  the  investigation  regarding  the  work  done 
by  a  bilge  keel  or  fat  surface,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pressure  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed  of  the  bilge  keel 
through  the  water. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  one  side  of  the  bilge  keels  in  sq.  feet, 
r  the  mean  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
€  the  coefficient  of  normal  pressure  at  i  ft.  per  sec  : 
m  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

Then  pressure  =  r .  A .  f* .  y-r  I  at  any  mstant 

Moment  =  r .  A .  r* .  ( ^  j 
(The  ^  in  the  former  investigation  is  therefore  r.  A .  r*.) 
The  decrement  is  given  by  i.^i-rn ^5.®^*  for  a 

resistance  whose  moment  is  proportional  to  yii)  *^  ^^®° 
above,  or — 

decrement  =  | .  r .  A .  r* .  ^7^^ 7^ .  Bj      (W  in  lbs.) 

Putting  W  in  tons  and  T  =  ita,/-—  we  have 

V  m.g 

decrement  =  j3g^.-^y^^.0j 

which  is  increased,  as  one  would  expect,  by  increase  in  the 
area  of  the  bilge  keels  and  in  the  lever.  It  is  also  noticed 
that  the  decrement  varies  inversely  as  the  I  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  bilge  keels  are  proportionally  less  effective  in  a  vessel 
with  large  I  than  with  small.  The  decrement  also  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  arc  of  oscillation,  so  that  when  large  angles 
are  reached,  as  in  a  sea  way,  the  influence  of  bilge  keels  will 
be  most  effective. 

Rolling  among  Waves. — A  wave  is  not  the  passage  of 
water,  but  the  passage  of  motion.  The  actual  movement  of 
the  particles  of  water  composing  a  wave  is  small.  The  form 
moves  with  considerable  speed,  but  if  a  piece  of  wood  be 
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observed,  it  is  noticed  to  oscillate  about  a  mean  position.  In 
the  generally  accepted  trochoidal  theory  the  particles  of  water 
for  deep-sea  waves  are  supposed  to  move  in  circular  orbits, 
and  the  diameters  of  these  orbits  decrease  as  the  depth 
increases.  This  orbital*  motion  gives  rise  to  centrifugal  force 
and  the  pressure  at  the  crest  of  a  wave  is  less  than  in  still 
water,  and  at  the  trough  the  pressure  is  greater.  The  buoy- 
ancy, therefore,  in  the  Crest  portion  is  less  than  the  normal, 
and  in  the  trough  portion  it  is  greater.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  tenderness  of  sailing-boats  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
The  virtual  weight  is  less  than  the  actual,  and  so  the  righting 
moment  is  reduced  as  compared  with  still  water.  The  heeling 
moment  due  to  the  wind  is  not  affected  in  this  way,  and  so  a 
boat  of  sufficient  stiffness  in  still  water  is  liable  to  be  blown 
over  on  a  wave.  The  virtual  force  of  gravity  therefore  varies 
at  different  places  on  a  wave,  and  its  direction  also  varies, 
being  perpendicular  to  the  wave  profile  at  any  particular  point. 
This  direction  is  termed  the  virtual  upright^  and  a  small  raft 
will  always  tend  to  place  its  mast  along  this  virtual  upright 
Tills  has  its  maximum  inclination  to  the  vertical  at  about  a 
quarter  the  length  of  the  wave  from  the  crest  or  trough.  A 
ship  rolling  amongst  waves  will  at  each  instant  tend  to  place 
her  masts  parallel  to  a  virtual  upright,  and  a  surface  which  is 
normal  to  each  of  these  virtual  upright  positions  of  a  ship  in  a 
wave  is  termed  the  effective  wave  slope^  which  is  distinctly  flatter 
than  the  actual  observed  wave  profile. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject,  it  is  not  usual  (except  for 
sailing-ships)  to  consider  the  variation  of  the  amount  of  the 
virtual  weight,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  variation 
in  its  direction.  Certain  assumptions  have  to  be  made  to 
bring  the  problem  within  the  scope  of  mathematical  treat- 
ment.   These  are  as  follows : — 

{a)  The  ship  is  lying  passively  broadside  to  the  wave 
advance. 

(b)  The  waves  are  assumed  to  be  a  regular  series,  identical 
in  size  and  speed. 

(c)  The  waves  are  assumed  long  in  comparison  with  ihe 
size  of  the  ship. 
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{i)  The  profile  of  the  wave  is  taken  as  a  curve  of  sines. 

We  have  first  to  express  the  angle  the  virtual  upright  makes 
to  the  upright  in  terms  of  the  time  and  other  known  quantities. 

Fig.  119  represents  the  construction  of  the  wave,  L  being 
the  \  length,  H  the  height  (much  exaggerated),  x  and  y  the 
co-ordinates  of  a  point  P  referred  to  axes  through  the  trough. 


Fio.  1 19. 


Therefore 


This  point  P  is  reached  in  time  /,  the  time  from  crest  to  crest 
being  2Ti,  i,e,  Ti  is  the  half  period  of  the  wave. 

^    .  ^    .  H      H         IT 

Then  0  =  .^^./;  x  =  .jr./;  >' =  y -— .cos,pi./ 

dy     ^.H     .     IT 

where  0i  is  the  slope  at  P.     The  slope  being  small,  we  may 
say  that — 

which  is  also  the  inclination   of  the  virtual  upright   to  the 
vertical. 

From  Fig.  120  the  equation  of  motion  is,  $  being  the  angle 
of  ship  from  the  vertical — 

W        dV 

0—  01  being  the  angle  from  the  virtual  upright^ 

t 


or  ^  +  ,p  (6  -e,)  =  o 
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T  being  the  period  in  still  water.     Putting  in  the  value  of  ^ 
found  above — 

which  is  Froud^s  general  equation  for  unresisted  rolling  among 
weaves. 


I      irV^      ir.H     .     IT     \ 


Fig.  lao. 


Assuming  for  the  initial  conditions,  i.e.  when  /  =s  o  that  the 
ship  is  upright  and  at  rest  in  the  wave  trough,  the  solution  of 
this  differential  equation  is 

0  =  'Y^  [sin^p-  >  /  -  ^.  sin  -  .  /J 


I  — 


T,« 


©1  being  the  maximum  wave  slope. 

I.  Take  the  special  case  when  T  =  Ti,  i.e,  the  still-water 
period  of  the  ship  equals  the  half  period  of  the  wave.  This 
is  termed  synchronism.  Putting  T  =  Ti  in  the  above  equation 
and  using  the  method  of  the  calculus  for  dealing  with  inde- 
terminate forms,  we  have — 

When  /=-',-2^,  etc.  «  =  -'   "T'  *'<^'  showing  that  the 

2         3  *  »  * 

inclination  of  the  ship  is  alternately  ±  half  the  maximum  wave 
slope. 
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When  /  =  o,  T^  aT,  etc.,  we  have  tf  =  o,  - .  ©i,  -  w^i, 
^04,  etc.,  ix.  for  every  half  wave  that  passes  an  additional 

3 

angle  =  ^ .  «■  X  maximum  slope,  is  given  to  the  roll^  and  thus 
0  ship  under  the  given  assumptions  must  inevitably  capsize  (see 
Fig.  i3i)*  Thus  the  Devastation  with  a  still- water  period  of 
61",  if  lying  broadside  with  no  resistance,  to  waves  of  J" 
maximum  slope  and  period  'i'^^  would  increase  the  roll  every 

I    IT 

half  wave  by  -•-  degrees,  and  in  67^  seconds,  or  rather  over 

a  minute,  would  reach  8^     Large  angles  are  soon  reached 

also,   if   there    is   only    approximate 

synchronism   between    the    ship    and 

the  wave.    Thus  a  ship  of  5"  period 

rolling  unresistedly  broadside  to  waves 

of  4*  half  period  with  8**  maximum 

slope  will,  in  successive  rolls,  reach 

"^  aoi^  27^. 

These  results  are  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  ships  at  sea.  It  has 
frequently  been  observed  that  ships 
with  a  great  reputation  for  steadiness 
occasionally  roll  heavily  at  sea.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  succession  of 
waves  has  been  met  with,  having  a 
period  approximately  synchronizing 
with  the  double  period  of  the  ship. 
The  synchronism  may  be  destroyed 
by  altering  the  course,  since  what 
affects  the  ship  is  the  apparent  period  of  the  waves. 

a.  Suppose  the  ship  has  a  very  quick  period  as  compared  with 

T 
that  of  the  wave,  so  that  ^  is  small.    The  equation  above 

then  reduces  to 

^  =  0,.sin~./ 

Ue,  the  ship  takes  up  the  motion  of  the  wave  and  behaves 


Fio.  ; 
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exactly  like  a  raft.    The  angle  of  maximum  heel  will  be  the 

maximum  slope  of  the  wave. 

3.  Now  t^e  the  case  in  which  the  period  of  the  ship  is 

T 
long  compared  with  that  of  the  wave,  i.e.  ^  is  small.    The 

equation  above  can  be  written 

/>      ^    T,r  .    w    ^     Ti     .    IT  1 

^"^   'Tr^"f       T*^*"f  J 

T 

This  is  always  small  since  ^  is  small,  and  the  ship  will 

never  depart  far  from  the  vertical.  Thus,  to  secure  steadiness 
at  sea  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  still-water  period  as  long  as 
possible.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a  small  metacentric 
height  Such  a  ship  is  crank,  i>.  easily  inclined  by  external 
forces,  but  in  a  sea  way  is  most  likely  to  be  steady. 

Atlantic  storm  waves  are  about  500  to  600  feet  in  length, 
and  have  a  period  of  10  or  11  seconds  (i>.  2.T1),  The 
longest  wave  recorded  had  a  length  of  about  2600  feet,  and 
a  period  of  23  seconds.  The  battleship  and  liner,  quoted 
above  as  having  periods  of  8  and  lo-ia  seconds  respectively, 
should  therefore  prove  steady  ships  in  a  sea  way,  as  synchro- 
nism would  only  be  experienced  when  meeting  with  waves  of 
periods  16  to  24  seconds,  which  are  quite  exceptional. 

Resisted  Rolling  among  Waves.— If  we  take  the 
critical  case  of  a  vessel  meeting  with  waves  whose  half  period 
is  equal  to  the  ordinary  period  of  the  ship,  then  the  angle  for 

each  swing  is  increased  by  - .  *i  as  seen  above.  The  decre- 
ment due  to  resistance  is  given  by  a<f>  +  b^f  and  the  increment 
per  swing  is  therefore  - .  *i  —  (j<^  -f-  b^?).  The  angle  of  swing 
will  go  on  increasing  until  an  angle  of  roll  is  reached  such 
that  J .  4>i  =  a*  -f-  b^.    The  increase  due  to  synchronism  is 

then  just  balanced  by  the  decrement  due  to  resistance,  and  we 
get  a  steady  roll  of  *.  We  have  seen  above  that  when  large 
angles  are  reached  a  ship  is  not  isochronous  in  her  rolling, 
and  also  that  the  fitting  of  bilge  keels  causes  an  increase  in 
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the  period.    Therefore,  under  the  actual  conditions  obtaming, 

with  a  synchronous  swell  the  ship  will  not  necessarily  capsize,  for 

(d)  As  large  angles  are  reached  the  ship  departs  Sxom 

isochronous  rolling. 
(V)  Resistances  come  into  operation,  and  there  is  also 

the  further  condition,  viz. : 

(c)  A  succession  of  waves  of  precisely  the  same  period 

is  a  very  unlikely  occurrence. 

Apparent  Period  of  Waves. — We  have  spoken  above 

about   the  apparent  period  of  waves  as  affecting  a  ship's 

rolling.    If  ^  is  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  ship's  advance 

makes  with  the  crest  line  of  the  wave,  then  if  9  be  the  speed 

of  the  ship,  tf .  sin  )9  is  the  speed  of  the  ship  against  the  wave 

advance ;  and  v^  being  the  speed  of  the  wave,  the  waves  will 

meet  the  ship  at  a  speed  v^-\'V .  sin  j3.    If  To  be  the  actual 

period  of  wave,  then  the  apparent  period  T  is  given  by 

T  as  To  -r  ( I  +  ~  •  sin  jff).    If  ^  is  negative,  §1  say,  />.  the  ship 

travels  away  from  the  wave  advance,  T*  =  To  -f-  (i •  sm  fl). 

Thus  in  the  first  case  the  apparent  period  is  diminished  and  in 
the  second  case  increased. 

Graphic  Integration  of  the  Rolling  Equation. — 
I.  Unresisted  RolMng  in  Still  Water. — The  equation  of  motion 
of  a  ship  rolling  unresistedly  in  still  water  has  been  seen  to  be 

This  cannot  be  mathematically  integrated,  because  there  is 
no  relation  between  GZ,  the  righting  arm  and  the  time.  By 
assuming  that  GZ  =:  m.0,z  solution  can  be  found  leading  to 

the  expression,  T  =  vj^/ ,  9  being  small.     This  enables 

^  m.g 

the  equation  of  motion  to  be  written 
d'O  ^  IT*  GZ 

T/«+T5-;r=^ 

where  T  is  the  time  of  oscillation  from  side  to  side,  or  one 
half  the  mathematical  period. 
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By  assuming  GZ  =  m .  sin  0  we  have  the  case  of  a  circulat 
ship  or  a  submarine,  and  the  equation  can  be  solved  by 
advanced  mathematical  methods,  the  solution  for  various  angles 
being  given  on  p.  386. 

By  the  process  known  as  "  graphic  integration  "  the  solution 
can  be  accurately  found  and  the  process  can  be  extended  to 
the  case  when  resistances  operate. 


Fig.  ia«. 


To  lead  up  to  the  subject,  take  the  case  of  a  body  falling 
freely  under  gravity.  The  force  causing  the  motion  is  constant, 
viz.  that  due  to  gravity  =  P,  say.     Now  force  =  mass  x  accele- 


^      w    ^     :,  ^     dv 
ration,  or  P  =  —  -/and/s 

o 


^ , . .  z^  =  /  P .  ^^  taking  unit  mass. 

If  therefore  we  have  a  force  curve  on  base  of  time,  Fig.  12a 

(in  this  case  a  straight  line),  the  velocity  is  found  by  integrating 

ds  . 

the  force  curve.    Again  v  =  ^  or  j  =  Jz'  •  ^/,  i,e.  the  space  or 

position  is  found  by  integrating  the  velocity  curve.    Thus,  in 
the  figure  the  body  would  have  fallen  the  distance  4D  in  time 
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/,  S3  4  seconds.  EH, being  the  force  curve,  OBK  the  velocity 
curve,  and  OBD  the  position  curve. 

Now  take  the  reverse  process.  Having  given  the  position 
curve  OD,  at  any  point,  as  D,  the  tangent  makes  an  angle  with 

the  base  0  such  that  tan  0  a  ^,  /^.  the  velocity.    At  times 

o»  i»  a,  3, 4,  etc.,  seconds,  the  velocities  are  o,  g^  2g,  $g,  4^,  etc., 
i^.  tan  0  has  values  o,  ^,  2g,  etc.  Setting  down  as  in  lower 
figure,  the  tangents  to  the  position  curve  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc., 
are  parallel  to  Qa,  0^,  O^,  0^,  etc 

The  position  curve  is  the  second  integral  from  the  force 
curve,  and  conversely  the  force  curve  is  the  second  derived 
from  the  position  curve,  and  the  intersection  of  tangents  at  two 
points  of  the  position  curve  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  its  second  derived^  i.e.  the  force  curve. 
(For  proof  of  this  see  later.) 

Thus  to  get  A  we  find  the  C.G.  of  OE,  and  at  T  draw  TAV 
parallel  to  Oa  in  the  lower  figure.  For  the  second  interval  we 
draw  OAW  parallel  to  O^,  and  so  on  with  succeeding  intervals, 
which  enables  the  position  curve  OABCD  to  be  drawn  in. 

The  equation  we  have  to  solve  is — 
i»0_*^  GZ 


dropping  the  sign, 

di^       ir»   GZ 

or 

dt"!!^'  m 

»  =  ^,  the  angular  velocity  in  circular  measure. 
In  a  small  time  A/  the  change  of  angular  velocity  is  therefore 
A«  =  ^.— .A/ 

It  is  more  convenient  to  use  degrees,  so  that— 

ir«   180  GZ   ^^  , 
Ao)  =  ;r5'  —  • A/  degrees, 

and  taking  the  interval  of  time  |^ .  T, 
180  GZ 


^•»  =  rr.  degrees. 

1*013  T     ^ 
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If  therefore  at  a  certain  interval  the  angular  velocity  is 
represented  by  the  slope  of  the  line  OB  s  tan  a.  Fig.  1 23,  on  a 
base  AO  =  i*oi3  T,  and  BD  is  set  up  equal  to  the  mean 

value  of • —  over  the  succeeding  interval  ^  •  T,  then  the 


-^1 

J' 

N^ 

\P 

TIME 

♦ 

^^ 

seod 

^^ 

l^ms 

^fO^ 

Fio.  ttj. 


Fig.  194. 


slope  of  OD  given  by  tan  ^  is  the  angular  velocity  at  the 
end  of  the  interval  ^  T,  for 


^       .      AB  +  BD      ^ 


/180  GZ\ 
\  w  '  m  ) 


dt 


AO 


1013  T 


If  the  force  curve  in  this  case  is  one  where  ordmates  are 

— • — ^  and  if  force  and  position  curves  are  as  shown  in 

Fig.  124  on  a  time  base,  then  at  any  ordinate  at  time  /  the 

position  0  must  correspond  to  the  value  of  — •—-  ^^  t^^it 

angle.  Where  these  two  curves  intersect  on  the  base  line,  as 
they  must  do  simultaneously,  we  have  the  value  of  the  half 
time  of  the  oscillation  supposing  we  start  from  0i  the  initial 

angle.    At  the  angle  OA  there  is  a  definite  value  for •  — 

=  OB,  and  we  now  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error  have  to 
find  the  curves  AP  and  BP.     In  the  first  place  we  draw  a 
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modified  curve  of  stability  on  angle  base  whose  ordinates  are 
values  of  —  •  —  (the  slope  of  which  is  45®  to  the  base  line),  as 

Fig.  125.    A  convenient  scale  to  use  is  found  to  be  J*  «  i<>, 
J"  =  I  unit  of  force,  and  i"  =  ^ .  T. 

Set  off  equal  intervals  of  time  ^  T  on  the  base  line,  i,  a,  etc 


ao      Vo       60      «6      100 '    iao 

MOOinCD    STABILITY 
CURVE 

Fia  Z95. 


Fio.  X95A.— Graphic  integration  for  a  simple  pendnlaa. 

(Fig.  1 25A),  and  mark  off  OA  equal  to  the  initial  angle  assumed. 
Then  at  angle  OA  the  modified  curve  of  stability  has  the  value 

which  is  set  down  OB. 


Now  over  the  first  interval  —  the 

10 


force  will  vary  (diminishing  if  we  start  before  the  angle  of 
maximum  stability  and  increasing  if  we  start  after  this  angle). 
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An  assumed  slope  BD  is  taken  for  the  force  cuire.  The  mean 
value  over  the  interval  is  LK ;  the  slope  given  by  LK  -^  1*013  T 

T 

will  give  the  change  of  angular  velocity  m  interval  — •    Draw 

AC  parallel  to  base  line  and  the  position  curve  must  be  a 

tangent  to  AC  at  A,  since  velocity  at  starting  from  the  extreme 

angle  is  zero.    The  eg,  of  the  force  curve  OD  is  then  foimd 

and  squared  up  to  meet  AC  in  C.    From  C  draw  CGF  parallel 

LK 

to  the  slope  given  by  tan  a  as — .    Now  we  check  to  see 

'^    °  '  i'oi3T 

if  at  the  angle  iG  the  ordinate  of  the  modified  curve  of  stability 
is  iD.  If  not,  the  process  must  be  repeated  until  an  agree- 
ment is  fotmd.  We  then  proceed  to  the  second  interval  and 
guess  in  DE  and  find  F  over  the  eg.  of  lE.     FH  is  drawn 

parallel  to  the  slope  given  by  tan  ^  s  tan  a  +  -; =;  •    aH  and 

2E  are  again  checked  as  before*  In  this  way,  by  a  process  of 
trial  and  error,  the  position  curve  and  the  force  curve  may  be 
obtained  and  faired  in.  They  must  meet  simultaneously  on 
the  base  line. 

Fig.  1 35 A  shows  the  diagram  worked  out  for  the  case  of  a 
simple  pendulum,  or  a  submarine  or  circular  vessel,  for  which 
the  equation  of  motion  is 

^^  .  '^     .    ^ 

"Ja  +  ip5 .  Sm  Cr  =  O 

180 

and  the  ordinate  of  the  modified  curve  of  stability  is  —  •  sin  0. 

The  initial  angle  OA  is  taken  as  120°,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
curves  cross  the  base  line  together  at  an  abscissa  of  o*685T  and 
double  this,  viz.  I'syT,  is  the  period  of  the  single  swing  from 
120^  T  being  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation.  The  working 
of  this  problem  for  various  initial  angles  is  recommended  as 
an  interesting  exercise,  the  results  for  30**,  60**,  90'',  lao^ 
150**  should  be  I'oiy,  1*073,  ^'i^Si  i'373t  i*?^*  times  T 
respectively. 

Example, — H.M.S.  Devastation^  with  GM  of  4  feet,  has  a  curve  of 
stability  whose  ordinates  every  5*  are  o,  0*36,  0*69,  0*80,  0*82,  078,  0*66, 
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0*44,  0'20,  and  ranfre  43}®.  The  period  T  for  small  angles  is  675  sec. 
Find  the  period  if  heeled  to  (a)  20^,  (b)  30^  from  the  upright  and  flowed 
to  roll  freely. 

Ans,  {a)  8*1  sec,  (i)  10*3  sec. 

In  the  above  we  have  to  find  graphically  the  C.G.  of  a 
trapezoid  with  reference  to  an  ordinate.  This  is  found  as 
follows:  Make  AC  =  }.  AE(Fig.  126),  DQ  being  the  middle 
ordinate.  Join  CQ  and  draw  SH  parallel  to  the  base  line» 
then  H  is  in  the  same  abscissa  as  the  CG.  of  the  trapezoid. 

Proof. — The  shift  of  G.  from  middle  ordinate  is  due  to  the  shift  of  the 
triangle  ^S  to  the  position  aRQ  through  a  distance  of  )  .  A,  2h  being  the 
base.  The  area  of  triangle  ^S  \%\,h  ,  PQ.  The  moment  of  transference 
is  therefore  } .  PQ .  h*.  This  equals  (area  of  rectangle)  X  (shift  of  C.G.ii), 
or|.PQ./l^=2i4.DQ.*, 


or 


-  _  PQ    >4  _  PH  h_ 
'"DQ-i-CD-^-™ 


Thb  may  also  be  proved  from  the  result  of  Example  22,  Chap.  IT.,  which 
is  left  as  an  exercise. 


Tig.  ia6. 


Fig.  197. 


Proof  that  the  intersection  of  tangents  at  two  points  of  a  mrve 
is  at  the  abscissa  of  t/ie  centre  of  gravity  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  its  second  derived  curve. — Let  the  curves  EFG,  OCD, 
OAB  (Fig.  J  27)  be  three  curves  such  that  any  ordinate  of  OCD 
is  equal  to  the  integral  of  EFG  up  to  that  point,  and  any 
ordinate  of  OAB  is  equal  to  the  integral  of  OCD  up  to  that 
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point.  Then  the  tangents  to  the  curve  OAB  at  the  points  A  and 
B  will  intersect  at  the  abscissa  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
area  HG. 

EFG  is  the  second  derived  from  OAB. 
Let  equation  of  EFG  be>'  =/(^) 
OCD  be  ^  =/(:*:) 
OAB  h^y  ^f(x) 
Then  we  have  /  {x)  =  if{x)dx,  zn6f'{x)  =  Sf{x)dx 

or  fix)  =  £r(x)  and/  {x)  =  £/"  (x) 

Take  two  abscissae  x^  and  x^  for  which  the  ordinates  of  EFG 
are  ^,  and^'g,  of  OCD  are  yl  and  yi,  and  of  OAB  ^/  and  yl'. 

The  abscissa  x  of  the  C.G.  of  HG  is  given  by 


yT-  K 


Now  the  tangent  to  OAB  at  A  has  the  equation 
and  the  tangent  at  B  has  the  equation 
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Solving  for  x  will  give  their  intersection,  or 


X  = 


which  is  the  same  expression  as  the  abscissa  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  HG  found  above. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  case  of :  2.  Resisted  Rolling  in 
Still  Water.  We  have  seen  that  with  resisted  rolling  the  decre- 
ment on  a  single  swing  can  be  written 

'  in  circular 

measure 

units 

i,e.  a  and  b  in  the  decremental  equation  ^  d^  =:  a^  +  b^  can 
be  written 

^■"»'^»*w7^7f 

from  which  k^  and  ^  can  be  determined  if  a  and  b  are  known. 

dB  (dB^ 

The  moment  of  resistance  =  ^  .  —  +  k^,  \-t\) 

Substituting  for  the  unknowns  ki  and  k^  we  have — 
Moment  of  resistance 


circular 
measure 


,^      fa.T       dd,..   T«  180    JdO^         dOixn 

,r  Fa.T       //<^  ,  ,  T   .  (d4>^  d<f>  C  in  de- 

The  equation  of  motion  of  the  rolling  ship  is  now 


-I-  W .  GZ  =  o 
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and  for  —  in  degrees  we  have — 

In  the  former  investigation  we  multiply  GZ  by  —  ^  and  we 
do  the  same  for  the  resistance,  which  becomes 

which  is  termed  the  ^^  resistance  indicator^    This  has  to  be 

added  to  the  modified  force,  if  the  ship  is  swinging  away  from 

the  upright  when  resistance  acts  with  stability  in  stopping  the 

motion,  and  subtracted  if  the  ship  is  swinging  towards  the 

upright  when  resistance  acts  against  the  stability. 

dih 
If  -^  s  10  degrees  per  second,  then  the  ordinate  of  the 
at 

resistance  indicator  is 

2T  T* 

-jj.tf .  10  +  5  .-j-.^-IOO 

This  would  be  set  off  as  an  ordinate  at  a  point  C  (Fig.  128), 
such  that  AC  -r- 1*013  T  s=s  10  degrees  per  second,  and  so  on. 

Guess  in  CF  resisted  and  CG  unresisted.  AD  is  the  mean 
force  over  the  interval,  and  we  set  up  OL  ==  AD.  Then  the 
slope  of  LQ  gives  the  angular  velocity  at  the  end  of  interval, 
MP  is  therefore  the  slope  of  position  curve.  Then  the  angle 
BN  should  give  on  the  modified  stability  curve  the  distance 
BG,  FG  being  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  resistance  indicator  at 
L.  Thus  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error  we  obtain  a  series 
of  tangents  to  the  position  curve  and  this  crosses  the  base  line 
simultaneously  with  the  stability  curve.  Proceeding  past  the 
upright  we  should  obtain  not  only  the  time  of  the  single 
oscillation  but  also  the  angle  from  the  upright  to  which  the 
vessel  rolls.  The  values  of  a  and  b  for  the  resistance  indicator 
are  obtained  from  the  decremental  equation  for  the  ship. 
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As  exercises,  the  "  Inconstant "  may  be  taken  whose  decre> 
mental  equation  gives  a=  0*035,  ^  ^  0*005 ^«    Starting  from  30 


I  013.1 


Fio.  TsS. 


the  anj;le8  reached  in  successive  rolls  are  25*2**,  21  6^    Starting 
from  25°  the  angles  reached  are  21*3°,  18-7^     T  =  8  sec, 
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GM  =  tI  feet.     Stability  curve  at  io°  intervals  o,  0*5,  103, 
i7»  «'43.  275,  2-6i,  2-o6,  1-55. 

3.  Unresisted  Rolling  among  Waves. — For  a  ship  broadside 
on  to  a  given  wave  the  stability  at  any  instant  is  determined 
by  the  angle  between  the  centre  line  of  the  ship  and  the  virtual 
upright^  ix,  the  normal  to  the  wave  surface.  This  is  the  angle 
between  Oa  and  O^  in  Fig.  129.    We  therefore  draw  on  our 


Fig.  tig. 


base  line  a  curve  of  wave  slope  which  is  taken  as  a  curve  of 
sines — 

<^  =  *,  .sin^./ 

Thus  for  a  wave  of  maximum  slope  8°  and  8"  half  period  we 

t8o 
have  ^1  =  8  X  sin  -5-'/.     This  then  is  the  base  line  from 

o 

which  to  measure  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  virtual  upright. 
The  process  is  then  carried  on  as  before.  In  Fig.  129  is 
worked  out  the  case  of  a  ship  upright  and  at  rest  in  the  wave 
trough  with  straigj^t  line  stability  on  a  wave  of  80^  maximum 
slope,  and  whose  half  period  T^  is  the  same  as  the  time  of 
oscillation  T  of  the  ship.  These  conditions  are  known  from 
previous  investigations  to  lead  to  an  increment  of  roll  to  every 

half  wave  of  -  X  8  » 12^° 


The  tangents  to  the  position  curve 
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are  parallel  to  the  lines  drawn  from  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  to  the  point 
given  by  I'oijT.  The  force  curve  is  checked  interval  by 
interval  with  the  angle  from  the  virtual  upright,  and  must  cross 
the  base  line  at  the  abscissa  of  the  intersection  of  the  wave 
slope  curve  with  position  curve.  If  the  example  in  Fig.  129 
be  continued  to  20  intervals  or  over  the  complete  wave,  an 
angle  of  25^  would  be  reached.  This  is  recommended  as  an 
exercise.  The  process  can,  of  course,  be  applied  for  a  given 
curve  of  stability  and  any  assumed  conditions  for  period  of 
ship,  period  of  wave,  and  maximum  slope  of  wave. 

4.  Resisted  Rolling  among  Waves, — In  this  case  the  process 
is  similar,  only  the  effect  of  the  "resistance  indicator"  is 
brought  in  as  in  2. 

For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  application  of  the  process 
of  graphic  mtegration,  see  Sir  W.  H.  White's  paper  (I.N.A. 
1881)  on  the  rolling  of  sailing  ships.  In  this  paper,  in  addition 
to  resisted  rolling  among  waves,  account  was  taken  of  (a) 
moment  due  to  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  (b)  the 
variation  of  the  virtual  weight  in  different  portions  of  the  wave, 
this  being  necessary  as  this  variation  affects  the  righting 
moment,  while  (a)  is  not  thus  affected. 

Pitching. — ^The  expression  for  the  period  of  pitching  of 
a  ship  is  of  a  similar  form  to  that  for  rolling,  but  we  have  to 
use  ki  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  vessel  about  a  transverse 
axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel,  and  GM^  the 
longitudinal  metacentric  height.  This  period  for  a  single 
oscillation  is  therefore — 

T,  =  0-5 54a /-A_ 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  other  conditions  allowed,  to  make 
the  period  of  pitching  as  small  as  possible,  and  ships  with  the 
heavy  weights  concentrated  near  midships  are  found  to  be 
better  sea  boats  than  vessels  with  heavy  weights  at  the  ends. 

Examples. 

I.  A  vessel  of  I3i500  tons  displacement  has  a  GM  of  3}  feet  and  a 
period  of  8}  seconds.  Find  the  period  of  roll  when  600  tons  of  coal  are 
added  each  side  of  the  vessel  in  a  bunker  2 1  feet  deep  and  9  feet  wide, 
the  C.G.  of  the  bunkers  being   11  feet  below  the  original  C.G.  of  the 
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ship,  and  26  feet  oot  from  the  middle  line.  The  vessel  has  a  horizontal 
carve  of  metacenlres  over  the  limits  of  draughts  corresponding  to  the  above 
conditions.  _ 

For  the  ship  originally  T  =  0*554^  /  —  from  which  i*  =  823,  so  that 

1  =s  13,500  X  823  =  1 1, 100,00a 

The  addition  of  the  coal  ii'  down  pulk  down  the  C.G.  of  the  ship 

"^^  "  =  09  ft.,  making  the  GM  4-4  ft. 
14700  ^     '  ^  ^^        . 

We  now  have  to  calculate  the  nCw  I  aboat  the  new  CO.,  I  of  coal 
about  old  C.G.  is  given  by__ 

2[(Ax  600x9* +  600x26*)  +  (A  X  600 X 21*  +  600  xT?}]= 1,008,600 

I  of  total  about  old  G.C.  is  accordingly 

ii,ico,ooo+  1,008,600=  12,108,600 
and  aboot  the  new  C.G. 

12,108,600  —  (i4i7oo  X  o^)  =  12,096,700 
The  new  i*  is  therefore 

12,096,700^3      ., 
14,700 
and  the  new  period  is  accordingly 


'»V1?- 


7*6  sees. 


2.  A  cruiser  of  5000  tons  has  a  metacentric  height  of  2*8  feet,  a  period 
of  7  seconds,  and  a  horizontal  curve  of  metacentres.  Calculate  the  period 
when  two  fighting  tops  of  10  Ions  each  are  added  to  the  ship  at  a  ntight 
of  70  feet  above  die  C.G. 

Ans.  7  "5  sees. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  TURltiNG  OF  SHIPS. 

When  a  ship  is  moving  ahead  and  the  rudder  Is  placed 
obliquely  to  the  middle  line,  the  streams  of  water  which  flow 
aft  relative  to  the  ship  are  deflected  in  their  course  and 
give  rise  to  a  resultant  pressure  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
rudder,  as  P  in  Fig.  130.  The  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
this  normal  pressure  will  be  dealt  with  later,  but  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  it  depends  on — 
(i)  The  area  of  the  rudder, 
(ii)  The  shape  of  the  rudder. 

(iii)  The  angle  at  which  the  rudder  is  placed  to  the  centre 
line. 

(iv)  The  square  of  the  speed  of  the  water  past  the  rudder. 

The  area  of  the  rudder  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  area  of  the  longitudinal  middle  line  plane  of  the  ship,  or 
approximately  the  length  times  the  mean  draught. 

or  area  of  rudder  =  —  •  L.D. 

fn 

The  value  of  m  varies  considerably.  In  large  war  vessels 
it  is  from  40  to  50,  but  in  exceptional  cases,  where  great 
manoeuvring  power  was  desired,  it  came  out  to  33.  In  the 
Lusitania  its  value  was  about  60. 

As  regards  the  shape,  the  pressure  for  a  given  area  will  be 
appreciably  greater  for  a  narrow,  deep  rudder  than  for  a  broad^ 
shallow  rudder. 

The  usual  maximum  angle  to  which  rudders  are  put  is  35^ 
to  the  centre  line. 

In  a  sailing  vessel  the  speed  of  the  water  past  the  rudder 
is  rather  less  than  the  speed  of  the  ship,  because  there  is  the 
fruHonal  wake.  The  friction  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  induces  a  current  of  water  in  the  direction  of  the 
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ship's  motion  so  that  at  the  stern  the  water  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  ship  has  a  forward  motion.  In  a  sailing  ship, 
in  order  to  get  pressure  on  the  rudder,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ship  shall  be  in  motion,  and  such  a  ship  loses  her  power  of 
steering  as  she  loses  way. 

In  a  ship  driven  by  a  propeller,  although  there  is  the  same 
frictional  wake,  the  action  of  the  propeller  sends  a  stream  of 
water  astern,  so  that  such  a  ship  has  steerage  directly  the 
engines  are  working,  a  very  great  advantage.  And  this  effect 
will  be  greater  for  a  ship  having  the  propeller  in  line  with  the 
rudder,  as  in  a  single-screw  ship  and  in  ships  with  double 
rudders  like  the  Dreadnought^  than  in  ordinary  twin-screw 
vessels.  Although  in  screw  vessels  there  is  the  frictional  wake 
mentioned  above,  the  speed  of  the  water  past  the  rudder  will 
be  appreciably  greater  than  the  speed  of  the  ship,  because  the 
speed  at  which  the  water  leaves  the  propeller  is  greater  than 
the  speed  of  the  ship,  the  difference  being  known  as  the  slip. 

In  any  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  steering 
that  the  water  shall  get  a  clean  run  past  the  rudder.  Vessels 
with  very  full  sterns  have  been  found  to  steer  very  badly. 

In  a  ship  having  a  deadwood  in  front  of  the  rudder  the 
slackening  of  the  speed  of  the  streams  of  water  gives  rise  to  a 
side  pressure  which  has  a  considerable  influence  in  pushing  the 
ship  over  at  the  start.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  boats. 
But  for  good  turning  the  deadwood  is  unfavourable,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  and  in  ships  designed  for  great  manoeuvring  power 
the  deadwood  is  always  cut  away.  See  sterns  on  pages 
424,  425. 

In  Fig.  130  let  P  be  the  normal  pressure  acting  on  the 
rudder  at  C.  Introduce  at  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship, 
two  equal  and  opposite  forces  of  value  P  parallel  to  the  line 
of  action  of  P. 

Then  we  have  acting  oa  the  ship — 

(i)  A  couple  tending  to  give  angular  motion  of  amount 
P  X  DG ;  and 

(ii)  a  force  P  acting  in  the  line  EG. 

The  couple  is  approximately  equal  to  P  X  -  X  cos  ff,  and 
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if  P  is  taken  to  vary  as  sin  0,  the  couple  will  vary  as 
sin  6  X  cos  0  or  sin  26^  and  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  a 
maximum  when  B  ss  45°.  The  sine  law,  however,  for  the 
pressure  is  known  to  be  incorrect,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  usual  practice  of  35^  as  the  maximum  helm  angle  gives 
the  maximum  turning  effect.  Indeed,  it  appears  quite  possible 
for  certain  shapes  of  rudders  that  angles  of  helm  as  low  as  35^ 
will  give  as  good  turning  results  as  35**. 

The  force  P  acting  in  the  Ime  EG  may  be  resolved  mto  its 
components. 

(i)  FG,  tending  to  move  the  ship  bodily  sideways.  The 
motion  in  this  direction^  however,  is  small  because  of 
the  great  resistanceof  the  ship  to  the  side  motion. 


(ii)  £F,  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction,  and  this  has  a  sensible 
effect  in  checking  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

Path  of  Ship  when  Taming. — On  putting  the  rudder 
over  the  ship  will  commence  to  turn  in  a  spiral  path,  of  which 
several  examples  are  given  later,  and  this  path  soon  becomes 
approximately  circular.  The  distance  from  the  position  when 
the  helm  is  put  over  to  the  position  when  the  ship  is  at  right 
angles  to  her  original  course  is  termed  the  advance.  The 
distance  from  the  position  when  the  helm  is  put  over  to  the 
position  when  she  has  turned  through  180°  or  16  points  is 
termed  the  tactical  diameter. 

In  a  ship  thus  turning,  the  middle  line  of  the  ship  points 
inside  the  circular  arc  and  the  thrust  of  the  propellers  is 
accordingly  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  path  of  the  ship. 
The  resistance  to  motion  is  therdfore  much  greater  than  when 

2  E 
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on  the  straight,  and  this,  together  with  the  fore  and  aft  com- 
ponent dae  to  the  rudder,  £F  in  Fig.  130,  causes  a  very 
considerable  reduction  of  speed.  In  one  case  the  reduction 
amounted  to  quite  50  per  cent 

If  in  Fig.  131  the  ship  is  turning  in  the  path  GiGGf  passing 
through  the  C.G.,  AF  being  the  centre  line  of  the  shipand  O  the 
centre  of  the  arc  GiGGf,  then  the  angle  between  the  tangent 


GT  and  the  centre  line  is  termed  the  drift  an^  at  the  point  G. 
If  OP  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  centre  line  there  is  no 
drift  angle  at  P,  and  to  an  observer  on  board  at  P  all  points  of 
the  ship  abaft  P  will  appear  to  be  moving  to  port,  and  all 
points  forward  of  P  will  appear  to  be  moving  to  starboard. 
Such  a  point  P  is  termed  z,  pivoting  pointy  as  the  ship  appears  to 
pivot  about  P. 

The  features  of  a  ship  which  influence  the  turning  are 
principally  as  follows : 

(a)  Time  taken  to  put  the  helm  over  to  the  maximum  angle. 

(b)  Pressure  on  the  rudder. 

{c)  Moment  of  resistance  of  the  underwater  body  of  the 
ship  to  turning. 
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{d)  Moment  of  inertia  of  the  vessel  about  a  vertical  axis 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  which  has  to  be 
added  the  mass  of  water  associated  with  the  ship. 

{a)  The  introduction  of  steam  steering  gear  has  rendered 
this  item  of  less  importance  than  formerly.  In  ships  steered 
by  manual  power  the  time  taken  to  put  the  helm  over  is 
considerable,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  quick 
manoeuvring  is  smalL 

The  general  adoption  of  balanced  rudders  has  facilitated 
getting  the  helm  over  quickly,  as  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the 
rudder  is  close  to  the  axis  and  the  moment  required  to  be 
overcome  is  comparatively  small. 

{b)  The  pressure  on  the  rudder  depends  on  various  factors, 
which  have  already  been  -dealt  with  above. 

{c)  The  ship  when  turning  has  angular  velocity  round  the 
pivoting  point  P.  If  we  take  any  portion  of  the  ship  at  a 
distance  /from  P  and  of  area  A,  the  velocity  through  the  water 

due  to  the  angular  motion  is  Z*^  and  the  resistance  varies 
— ) ,  and  the  moment  of  this  about  P  varies  as 

\di)  •  '^^  therefore  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  length 
and  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity.  Thb  moment  at  the 
early  stages  is  small  and  less  than  the  couple  caused  by  the 
pressiure  on  the  rudder,  and  consequently  the  angular  velocity 
increases.  A  point,  however,  is  reached  when  the  couple 
due  to  the  pressure  on  the  rudder  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  resistance,  and  then  the  ship  has  a  constant  angular 
motion. 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  if  areas  of  the  ship  under 
water  can  be  omitted  where  /  is  greatest,  the  resistance  to 
the  angular  movement  may  be  considerably  reduced.  This 
is  done  by  the  omission  of  the  deadwood^  or  the  flat  vertical 
portion  of  the  ship  aft,  as  the  pivoting  point  is  usually  well 
forward. 

The  above  may  be  illustrated  by  the  three  turning  circlet 
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given  in  Fig.  132  of  Orlando^  Astraa^  and  Arrogant  The 
profiles  of  the  ships  are  given,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that— 

(i)  Orlando  has  a  square  type  of  rudder,  not  balanced,  and 
the  ship  is  300  feet  long.  The  former  factor  will 
delay  her  entry  into  the  circular  path. 

(ii)  Astraa  has  a  balanced  rudder,  and  the  ship  is  320 
feet  long.  The  ship  gets  into  the  circular  path 
quicker  owing  to  the  balanced  rudder,  but  has  a 
larger  turning  circle  owing  to  the  greater  length. 

(iii)  Arrogant.  Here  the  rudder  area  is  relatively  large, 
two  rudders  being  fitted.  The  length  is  320  feet, 
as  Astraa^  but  the  stem  is  cut  up  considerably. 
The  influence  of  these  factors  is  seen  in  the  very 
"  ^small  circle,  as  compared  with  the  Orlando  of  smaller 
length  and  the  Astraa  of  the  same  length. 

Many  merchant  vessels  now  follow  the  practice  of  having 
balanced  rudders  with  the  deadwood  aft  cut  away.  In  the 
Dreadnought  the  provision  of  two  rudders  with  propellers 
immediately  in  front  and  the  cut-up  shape  of  the  stem  (as 
Fig.  144)  resulted  in  a  marked  reduction  of  the  turning  circle. 
The  following  is  the  comparison  with  two  cruisers  of  nearly 
the  same  length,  one  having  a  balanced  mdder  with  no  cut-up 
and  the  other  having  a  balanced  mdder  with  cut-up : — 


Length 
in  feet 

Rudder. 

Cut-up. 

1 

Tactical  dinmeter.      i 

Yds. 

In  terms 

Powerful 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Dreadnought      ••. 

500 
480 
490 

Balanced 

Do. 

/    2N0 
\  Balanced 

/None,  as\ 

144         / 

1 100 

740 
463 

6-6 

463 
a-84 

The  influence  on  the  turning  of  a  ship  of  a  propeller  acting 
directly  on  the  mdder  is  strikbgly  illustrated  by  the  comparative 
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turning  circles  of  Topau  and  Amethyst.  These  were  cruisers 
of  similar  dimensions,  viz.  360'  X  40'  x  14^'  draught,  3000 

tons  displacement  The 
shapes  of  the  steras 
are  given  in  Fig.  133, 
from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  former 
ship  was  a  twin-screw 
ship  and  the  latter  ship 
a  triple  -  screw  ship. 
This  latter  was  the 
ship  fitted  with  Par- 
sox^  tiu-bines,  with 
^*°-  '^a.  small    screws    running 

at  high  revolutions,  and  had  one  screw  immediately  in 
front  of  the  rudder.  The  rudders  of  the  two  ships  were 
of  the  same  type,  viz.  balanced,  and  of  much  the  same 
area. 

The  tumbg  circles  are  given  in  Fig.  134,  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  twin-screw  ship  has  a  tactical  diameter  of  870 
yards  and  the  triple-screw  ship  has  a  tactical  diameter  of 
550  yards,  or  7*25  and  4*6  times  the  length  of  ship  respec- 
tively. It  is  also  seen  that  the  latter  ship  gets  into  the  circular 
path  much  sooner  than  the  former  ship.  All  the  condi- 
tions are  practically  identical,  except  that  the  ship  with  the 
smaller  circle  has  one  propeller  operating  immediately  on  the 
rudder. 

(i)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  ship  about  a  vertical  axis 
through  the  C.G.  depends  on  the  longitudinal  distribution  of 
the  weight,  which  of  course  is  decided  upon  for  other  reasons 
than  turning.  A  ship  with  great  weights  at  the  ends  will  have 
a  large  moment  of  inertia,  and  a  given  turning  moment  due  to 
the  pressure  on  the  rudder  will  take  longer  to  get  the  ship  into 
the  circle  than  if  the  weights  were  more  amidships.  (It  will 
be  remembered  that  moment  of  inertia  about  any  given  axis 
is  found  by  adding  together  the  products  of  each  portion  of 
the  weight  and  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis,  or 
2.  «/./*.) 
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Shapes  of  SteniB  and  Rudders. — Fig.  135  shows  the 
ordinary  type  of  rudder  fitted  to  merchant  vessels. 

In  some  Atlantic  and  other  liners  what  is  termed  the 
^  cruiser  type "  of  stem  and  rudder  iis  adopted,  analogous 


670     YARDS. 


Fio.  134. 


to  Pig.  143,  the  principal  advantage  being  the  mcrease 
of  the  length  of  the  waterline  obtained  for  a  given  length 
over  all. 

F>g-    13^  gives  the  stem  and   radder   adopted   in  the 
Aquitama.    The  normal  shape  of  overhanging  stem  above 
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water  is  obtained,  but  the  deadwood,  is  cut  away  and  a 
balanced  rudder  obtained  with  the  rudder-head  below  water. 
This  gives  the  important  advantage  of  having  the  rudder-head 
and  steering  gear  under  water  and  less  liable  to  damage  due 
to  gun-fire.  The  vessel  was  built  to  be  an  auxiliary  cruiser  in 
case  of  necessity. 


Fio.  135.  Fio.  136. 

Figs.  137  to  145  give  a  number  of  different  shapes  of 
stems  and  rudders  adopted  in  war  vessels. 

Fig.  137  was  adopted  for  many  vessels,  including  the 
protected  cruisers  Powerful  and  Terrible.  The  weight  of  the 
rudder  b  taken  inside  the  ship,  a  steadying  pintle  only  being 
provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternpost. 

Fig.  138  was  adopted  in  the  Arrogant  class,  designed  as 
cruisers  to  company  with  the  Fleet  and  in  which  exceptional 
tummg  facilities  were  desired.  Two  rudders  are  employed,  and 
the  deadwood  is  cut  away. 

Fig.  139  is  on  similar  lines  with  a  single  rudder. 

Fig.  140  is  for  the  Japanese  battleship  Yasldma^  which  had 
very  great  facility  for  turning. 

Fig.  141  was  the  type  of  stem  adopted  for  many  battle- 
ships ;  the  mdder  is  approximately  square,  and  is  unbalanced. 
The  deadwood  b  cut  away  and  the  stempost  brought  down  to 
take  the  blocks  for  docking. 

Fig.  142  is  the  stem  adopted  in  the  King  Edward  VII. 
class,  the  radder  being  partially  balanced. 

Fig.  143  is  the  stem  of  the  Lord  Nelson  class,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Yashima. 
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Figs.  144  and  145  show  the  double  rudders  employed  in 
most  of  the  Dreadnought  battleships  and  battle  cruisers.  The 
rudder  area  by  this  means  was  made  relatively  large,  and  good 
powers  of  tumbg  resulted,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  increased 


«ATTLE  •CRUISES  ' 

Figs.  143,  I44i  »45. 

length  as  compared  with  previous  ships.  In  the  most  recent 
ships  a  stem  and  rudder  on  the  lines  of  Fig.  143  have  been 
adopted  because  of  the  resistance  caused  by  the  bossing  out 
to  take  the  heads  of  the  twin  rudders. 

Turning  Trials. — It  is  usual  to  carry  out  systematic 
turning  trials  on  H.M.  ships,  and  these  are  put  on  record  for 
the  information  of  the  officers. 
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The  following  is  the  method  employed  to  detennine  the 
path  of  the  ship  when  turning.  Two  points  are  selected  near 
the  ends  of  the  ship,  at  a  known  distance  ap^  and  at  these 
positions  a  horizontal  circle  graduated  in  degrees,  etc,  is  set 
up  with  a  pointer  moveable  in  a  horizontal  plane,  having  sights 
which  can  be  kept  bearing  on  any  given  object  as  the  vessel 
swings  round.  Two  weighted  rafts  with  a  fla^  attachment  are 
dropped  overboard  about  a  mile  or  so  apart;  it  is  assumed 
that  these  rafts  remain  stationary  relative  to  the  ship. 

The  ship  is  brought  up  to  one  of  these  rafts,  at  the  speed 
desired,  so  as  to  pass  the  raft  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  at 


Tactical 


Diameter 


Fk».  146. 


the  distance  of  the  radius  of  the  turning  circle  expected  away. 
Shortly  before  coming  broadside  on,  a  signal  is  made,  when 
the  rudder  is  put  over,  the  course  is  noted  and  the  time  is 
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taken,  and  also  the  angles  shown  at  the  positions  forward  and 

aft,  viz.  OAB,  OBA  (Fig.  146),  are  recorded.    These  angles 

with  the  known  distance  AB  fully  determine  the  triangle  OAB 

and  consequently  the  position  of  the  ship  relative  to  the  raft. 

A  similar  signal  is  made  at  four  points  (45^),  eight  points  (90^, 

etc.,  and  corresponding  observations  t^en  until  Uie  ship  has 

completed  the  circle.     The  nine  triangles  found  from  this 

information  are  then  set  out  on  a  convenient  scale,  as  shown 

in  Fig.  146,  and  the  path  of  the  ship  drawn  in.    The  "  tactical 

diameter "  and  the  "  advance  "  can  then  be  measured  off. 

Angle  of  Heel  when  taming. — On  first  putting  a 

rudder  over,  the  force  on  the  rudder  being  usually  below  the 

centre  of  pressure  on  the  hull  on  the  opposite  side,  the  resultant 

couple  will  have  a  tendency  to  heel  the  ship  inwards,  but  this 

tendency  is  of  short  duration,  as  when  the  ship  gets  into  her 

circular  path  centrifugal  action  comes  into  play  and  an  outward 

heel  results.     It  is  shown  m  Chap.  V.  that  this  heel  6  is 

given  by — 

V^    d 
sintf  =  o-o88.-^.^^-j 

where  V  is  speed  in  knots ; 

R  is  radius  of  turning  circle ; 
GM  is  metacentric  height ; 

d  is  distance  of  centre  of  lateral  resistance  below  the 
C.G. 
A  ship,  therefore,  of  high  speed,  small  turning  circle,  and 
small  metacentric  height  will  be  liable  to  heel  considerably 
when  ttuning  at  full  speed. 

Strength  of  Rudder-heads. — The  formula  used  by  the 
British  Corporation  is  as  follows : — 

^  =  0-26  yR.A.S» 

where  A  is  area  up  to  water4ine  in  square  feet; 

R  is  distance  of  the  C.G.  of  the  area  from  the  pintles ; 
S  is  not  to  be  less  than  1 1  knots  in  vessels  of  and  over 
250  feet  in  length. 
In  vessels  of  100  feet,  speed  taken  as  8  knots.     Inter- 
mediate lengths  at  intermediate  speeds  in  proportion. 
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Lloyd's  Rules  do  not  now  give  a  formula,  but  give 
diameters  of  rudder-heads  for  speeds  varying  between  10  and 
23  knots  for  different  values  of  A  X  R  as  defined  above. 

Direot  Method  of  determining  the  Diameter  of 
Rudder-head. — The  normal  pressure  on  a  rudder  of  area  A 
square  feet  at  angle  of  helm  6  is  usually  assumed  to  be 

P  in  lbs.  =  i'i2  A  .  z/* .  sin  tf 
=  3-2  A .  V* .  sin  tf 

where  v  and  V  is  speed  of  water  past  the  rudder  in  ft.  per  sec. 
and  knots  respectively. 

It  is  usual  to  allow  a  percentage  on  to  the  speed  of  the 
ship  to  allow  for  the  slip  of  the  screw,  although  at  the  stem  of 
the  ship  there  is  the  "frictional  wake."  About  10  per  cent, 
probably  is  well  on  the  safe  side.  V  is  therefore  taken  at 
1*1  times  speed  of  ship. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  point  at  which  the  centre  of  pressure  acts  in  order  to  find 
the  twisting  moment  about  the  axis.  At  35**  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  taken  at  three-eighths  the  breadth  from  the  leading 
edge  for  a  rectangular  rudder.  For  other  shapes  of  rudder  the 
area  may  be  divided  approximately  into  rectangles,  or  we  may 
adopt  the  method  given  later  by  dividing  into  a  number  of 
strips. 

Having  obtained  the  twisting  moment  (preferably  in  inch- 
tons),  we  equate  to  the  formula 

where  d  is  diameter  of  mdder  in  inches; 
/  is  factor  of  strength  allowed,  say — 

4  tons  for  wrought  iron, 

5  M       cast  steel* 

3       „       phosphor  bronze. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  method  :^ 

A  rudder  is  243  sqaare  feet  in  area,  and  the  centre  of  pressure  is  esti- 
mated to  be  6-12  feet  abaft  the  centre  of  rudder-head  at  35®.  If  the  speed 
of  ship  is  19  knots,  estimate  the  diameter  of  the  rudder-head  if  of  cast 
steeL 
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Pressure  in  tons  —  -}—  X  243  x  20"^  x  0*574  —  87  tooB 
2240 

Twisting  moment  =  87  X  6*12  X  12  »  6389  mch-tons 
/.  A.  »•  5  •  ^*  =•  6389.  taking/-  5 
from  which  </  —  187  inches. 

Note, — If  sacharudder  is  assumed  to  be  a  square  and  supported  by  two 
pintles  at  the  forward  edge,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one  half-Mray  up,  U 
can  be  shown  that,  where  W  is  the  total  load  and  /  the  total  depth,  that — 

Bending  moment  at  head  ■=  A  •  W .  /^,    ^,     .  .,  ,, 

„  midKiepth=*,.W./r^^^^^"^"°*" 

Force  at  head  =  W  W 

„       centre  pintle    =«  ^  W 
„        lower  pintle    =  H  W 

The  above  is  an  example  of  where  pure  twisting  only  need 
be  considered  (as  for  Fig.  141),  but  there  are  other  cases  to 
consider — 

(i)  Rudder-head  fixed  in  direction  at  stempost,  and  the 
lower  part  supported  at  the  bottom  (as  m  Figs.  137 
and  142). 
(ii)  Rudder-head  fixed  in  direction  at  stempost,  and  rudder 
supported  about  half-way  up,  the  bottom  being  free 
(as  in  Figs.  140  and  143). 
(iii)  Rudder  fixed  in  stempost  and  the  lower  part  un- 
supported (as  in  Figs.  144  and  145). 
In  (i)  and  (ii)  both  bending  and  twisting  come  mto  play. 
In  (iii)  bending  is  the  determining  factor  in  calculating  the 
diameter  of  the  rudder-head.    It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
stempost  holds  the  mdder-head  fixed  in  position.    This  gives 
results  well  on  the  safe  side. 

(i)  For  the  case  (i)  above,  if  the  rudder  is  regarded  as 
a  beam  uniformly  loaded,  it  may  be  shown  that 

Bending  moment  at  upper  end  =  |  X  load  x  depth 
Support  at  head  =  f  X  load 
„       „  heel  =  f  X  load. 

(2)  For  the  case  (ii)  above,  if  the  rudder  is  regarded  as  a 
beam  loaded  at  lower  half  to  twice  the  intensity  of  the  upper 
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half  (/>.  the  nidder  is  assumed  to  be  a  square  with  the  uppei 
corner  cut  out),  it  may  be  shown  that 

Bending  moment  at  upper  end  »  ^^  X  load  x  depth 

Support  at  head  ==  ^  X  load\  in  opposite 
„        „  heel  =  fi  X  load/  directions. 

(3)  For  the  case  (iii)  above,  the  bending  moment  at  the 
head  is  found  by  multiplying  die  pressure  by  the  distance  of  the 
C.G.  below  the  top. 

When  both  bending  and  twisting  have  to  be  considered, 
we  equate  ^  .w  ,f  .i^io  the  equivalent  tiinsting  moment^  viz. 
M  +  VM"  +  T",  where  M  is  the  bending  moment  and  T  the 
twisting  moment. 

It  may  happen  that  the  astern  conditions  will  be  the 

determining  Dactor,  because  then  the  centre  of  pressure  is 

nearer  the  after  edge  of  rudder  and  farther  from  the  axis  than 

when  the  ship  is  going  ahead.    The  speed  astern  is  usually 

taken  at  half  the  speed  ahead.     In  any  case,  in  designing  a 

rudder,  sections  must  be  made  at  various  places  besides  the 

p     M 
rudder-head,  and  the  formula  ^  =  "f  applied  to  determine  the 

value  of  the  stress/. 

In  fixing  the  shape  of  a  rudder  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  all  angles  the  centre  of  pressure  should  be  abaft  the  axis. 
For  angles  below  35°  the  value  three-eighths  from  the  leading 
edge  does  not  apply.  The  following  formula  may  be  used, 
based  on  Joessel's  experiments  for  rectangular  plates  of 
breadth  b. 

€.P.  from  leading  edge  =  0*195  b  +  0*305  ^  sin  tf 

The  formula  given  above,  viz.  P  =  1*12  .  A .  v* .  sin  tf,  is 
known  to  be  incorrect  for  small  plates  moving  through  water, 
and  the  matter  was  exhaustively  considered  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Johns,  R.C.N.C.,  at  the  I.N.A.  for  1904.  The  formula,  how- 
ever, has  been  extensively  employed  for  many  years  for  rudder 
calculations  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that— 

(i)  A  rudder  does  not  get  the  full  angle  at  once,  so-  that 
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the  pressure  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  shock.    We, 
however,  use  a  coefficient  of  strength  giving  a  large 
factor  of  safety,  as  if  this  were  the  case. 
(2)  By  the  time  the  rudder  is  over  the  speed  of  the  ship 

suffers  an  appreciable  check. 
Mr.  Denny  (I.N. A.,  1921),  as  the  result  of  considerable 
investigation    and    experiment,    put    forward    the    following 
empirical  formula  for  the  diameter  of   underhung  (spade) 
rudders  in  inches : — 

D  =r  ^A  X  arm  X  V^*  X  C 

where  A  =  area  of  rudder  surface  in  square  feet. 
V  =  designed  speed  of  ship  in  knots. 
C  =  constant,  say  o'a. 
arm  »  distance  of  C.G.  of  rudder  surface  in  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  rudder  bearing. 
Stress  assumed  to  be  5  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  above  is 
only  applicable  to 
vessels  with  no 
centre  propeller. 

Centre  of 
Pressure^  Calcu- 
lation of.  —  For 
rudder  shapes  other 
than  rectangular  it 
may  be  assumed 
that  if  the  C.G.  is 
X  feet  from  the 
mid-breadth,  the 
centre  of  pressure 
is  X  feet  from  the 
position  it  would 
Fio.  X47.  have  if  the  rudder 

were      rectangular. 
Preferably  the  following  method  may  be  employed : — 

Horizontal  ordinates  are    drawn    as    shown   (Fig.    147)^ 
common  interval  h^  and  |  the  length  from  forward  and  after 
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edges  is  set  out  on  each.  Such  points  represent  the  centre  of 
pressure  of  strips  of  the  rudder  at  the  ordinates.  Curves  of 
centre  of  pressure  are  drawn  as  shown. 

Simpson's  Rules  then  are  applied,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table : — 


No. 

Ordi. 
Date. 

S.M. 

Products 

for 

area. 

Ahead. 

Astern. 

Ver- 

tical 

Product 

for 
moment. 

CP. 
from 
axu. 

Product 

for 
moment 

C.P. 
from 
axU. 

Product 

for 
moment. 

I 

2 

3 
4 

1 
i 

9 

yi 
yt 
y% 
y^ 
y» 
y* 
yr 
y% 
yt 

I 

4 
2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

I 

yi 
Ayt 

4>'4 

Ay. 
^yi 

Ay% 
yt 

<*t 

^^y^ 

A^tyt. 

etc. 

etc. 

4^«rt. 
etc. 

I 
2 

3 
4 

1 
1 

4rf 

etc. 

s, 

Area  =  S,  X  }  X  ^ 

g 
CP.  astern  =  -^  from  axis 


s. 


s,  s, 

CP.  ahead  =  ~*  from  axis 


CP.  below  top  =  ^1*  X  A 


The  size  of  the  rudder-head  at  the  steering  gear  cross-head 
will  be  determined  by  the  maximum  twisting  moment  ahead  or 
astern. 

The  above  method  may  be  employed  to  approximate  to 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  smaller  angles  by  the 
use  of  Joessel's  formula  given  above,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
at  all  angles  the  centre  of  pressure  b  abaft  the  axia. 


Example. 

An  underhung  rudder  is  12  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep,  the  axis  being 
4  feet  from  the  forward  edge.  The  forward  portion  is  formed  by  a 
semi-drcle  3)  feet  radius  and  the  afrer  portion  is  rectangular.  The 
clearance  between  the  ship's  bottom  and  the  top  edge  of  rudder  b  3  inches. 
Speed  of  ship,  23  knots. 

Make  an  estimate  of  the  diameter  of  the  rudder-head  and  of  the 
maximum  twisting  moment  that  should  be  provided  for  in  the  steering 
gear.     (B.Sc,  Durham,  1919- ) 

Ans,  About  15!  inches  ;  about  440  inch-tons. 

Mr.  Denny's  formula  will  give  a  smaller  diameter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
LAUNCHING  CALCULATIONS, 

Before  starting  on  these  calculations  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  as  closely  as  possible  the  launching  weight  of  tiie 
ship,  and  also  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  both 
vertically  and  longitudinally.  The  case  of  the  Daphne^ 
which  capsized  on  the  Clyde  ^  on  being  launched,  drew 
special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient 
stability  in  the  launching  condition.  A  ship  in  the  launching 
condition  has  a  light  draught,  great  freeboard,  and  high 
position  of  the  C.G.  It  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  die  prin- 
ciples we  have  discussed  at  lengthy  to  approximate  to  the 
metacentric  height,  and  if  this  is  not  considered  sufficient, 
the  ship  should  be  ballasted  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  minimum  G.M.  of  i  foot  should 
be  provided  in  the  launching  condition.  If  the  cross-curves 
of  stability  of  the  vessel  have  been  made,  it  is  possible  very 
quickly  to  draw  in  the  curve  of  stability  in  the  launching 
condition,  and  in  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  stability,  this 
should  be  done. 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  set  of  launching  curves  in  the 
case  of  large  heavy  ships,  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  (a)  no 
tendency  for  the  ship  to  "  tip,"  ue.  to  pivot  about  the  after  end 
of  the  ways  (as  in  Fig.  148  ^),  in  which  case  damage  would 
probably  ensue;  and  {p)  to  obtain  a  value  for  the  force  which 
comes  on  the  fore  poppets  when  the  stem  lifts. 

In  Fig.  148  ^,  if  G  is  the  position  of  the  C.G^of  the  ship, 
and  B  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  immersed  portion,  then 
assuming  a  height  of  tide  that  may  safely  be  expected  for 
launching 

the  moment  of  the  weight  abaft  the  after  end  of  ways  =  W  x  ^ 
„  „  buoyancy  „        „        „         „      =  w  x  ^ 

*  See  Engineering (\^T^  for  a  report  on  the  Daphne^  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed. 
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Then  for  different  portions  of  the  travel  down  the  ways  the 
values  of  </,  w,  and  d!  can  be  readily  found  and  curves  drawn 
as  in  Fig.  149,  giving  values  of  (W  x  ^  and  f^wY.  d)  oxaz, 
base  of  distance  travelled.  The  former  will,  of  course,  be  a 
straight  line,  starting  from  the  point  where  the  C.G.  is  over 
the  aft  end  of  ways.  This  line  should  be  below  the  other 
curve,  and  the  minimum  intercept  between  them  is  called  the 


TiPPiNQ.(Wxd)>(u;xaO 

SLIP 


.  PlO.  X4t. 

*•  margin  against  tipping,*'  If  it  happens  that  the  curves  inter- 
sect, it  shows  that  a  tendency  to  tip  exists,  and  either  {a)  the 
ways  should  be  lengthened^  or  (b)  ballast  placed  forward,  both 
of  which  increase  the  travel  required  before  G  comes  over  the 
end  of  the  ways.  The  buoyancy  curve  should  be  drawn  out 
for  various  heights  of  tide,  in  order  to  know  the  minimum 
height  of  tide  on  which  the  ship  could  be  safely  launched. 
This  is  a  point  of  importance  in  some  shipyards  where  tides 
do  not  always  rise  as  high  as  expected  owing  to  adverse  winds. 
Ships  have  been  launched  successfully  which  had  a  tipping 
moment,  but  owing  to  the  speed  of  launching  the  danger  space 
was  safely  passed ;  but  this  is  a  risk  that  few  would  care  to 
take. 

As  the  ship  goes   further  down   the  ways  a  position  is 
reached  when  the  moment  of  the  buoyancy  about  the  fore 
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poppet  equals  the  moment  of  the  weight  about  the  fore  poppet 
At  this  point  the  stern  of  the  ship  will  begin  to  lift.  If  W  ^nd  w 
be  the  values  of  the  weight  and  buoyancy  respectively  at  this 
point,  then  the  weight  W  —  a^,  instead  of  being  taken  ovet 
the  length  of  ways  in  contact,  is  concentrated  at  the  fore 
poppets.  This  weight  is  localized  over  a  short  distance  both 
on  the  ship  and  on  the  slip,  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  its 
amount  and  the  position  on  the  slip  where  it  will  come. 

Values  of  w  are  obtained  at  various  points  of  the  travel, 
and  two  lines  drawn  on  a  base  of  travel  giving  values   of 


W  and  w^  the  former  being  constant.  Then  if  a  and  b  be  the 
distances  of  the  C.G.  and  the  C.6.  from  the  fore  poppet  (as 
in  Fig.  148  a)  at  any  point  of  the  travel — 

moment  of  weight  about  fore  poppet  =  W  x  tf 
„       „    buoyancy    „  „         ^w  X  b 

Curves  are  then  drawn  as  in  Fig.  149,  giving  these  moments 
on  base  of  travel,  and  the  point  where  these  curves  cross  gives 
the  position  where  the  stem  begins  to  lift,  and  the  intercept 
between  the  curves  of  weight  and  buoyancy  at  this  point, 
viz.  aa^  gives  the  weight  on  the  fore  poppets.     In  this  case 
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the  weight  on  the  fore  poppets  was  2500  tons,  the  launching 
weight  being  9600  tons. 

The  launching  curves  for  H.M.S.  Ocean  are  given  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Champness,  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1899.  In  that  case  the  weight  of 
the  ship  was  7x10  tons,  and  the  weight  on  the  fore  poppets 
1320  tons. 

The  internal  shoring  of  the  ship  must  be  specially  arranged 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fore  poppets,  and  the  poition 
of  the  slip  under  them  at  the  time  the  stem  lifts  must  be  made 
of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  concentrated  weight. 

Variation  of  Pressxure  on  the  Ways.— In  addition  to 
knowing  the  pressure  per  square  foot  when  the  vessel  is  on 
the  slip,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  know  how  this  pressure 
varies  as  the  ship  goes  down  the  ways.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  pressure  might  be  excessive,  and  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  slip  or  shoring  the  ship  internally  would 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  support  of  the  ways  at  any  point  of  the  travel  is 
W  —  te^,  where  W  is  the  weight  and  w  the  buoyancy.  From 
this  the  mean  pressure  P  can  be  determbed.  The  support  of 
the  ways  must  act  at  a  distance  x  from  the  fore  end,  such  that 

where  a  and  b  are  the  distances  of  the  C.G.  and  C.B.  respec- 
tively from  the  fore  poppet  Let  y  be  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  from  the  way  ends.  There  are  three  cases 
to  consider  (see  Fig.  150). 

(i)  If  X  lies  between  J/  and  §/,  where  /  is  the  length  of 
surface  of  ways  in  contact.  Then,  knowing  P  the  mean 
ordinate,  and  assuming  that  the  curve  of  pressure  is  a  straight 
line,  Pj^  and  Pf ,  the  pressures  at  the  after  and  forward  ends, 
can  be  determined.  (See  Example  28,  Chapter  II.)  lix  =  \l 
or  |/,  then  the  maximum  pressure  is  2P,  and  occurs  at  the 
forward  or  after  end  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  If  «  is  less  than  ^/,  the  distribution  of  pressure  is 
assumed  a  straight  line  on  a  base  s  3^,  and  maximum  pressure 

at  fore  poppet  is  | .  — -  — . 
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(3)  If  y  is  less  than  \l  we  have  similarly  the  maximum 
pressure  at  the  after  end  of  way  =  | .  — - — . 

By  this  means  a  curve  of  pressure  at  fore  poppet  may  be 
obtained  for  all  positions  of  the  ship  on  the  slip  until  the  stem 
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lifts,  Pfi  and  similarly  for  the  after  ends  of  ways,  Pa,  as  in 
(4)  Fig.  150. 

The  maximum  pressure  at  the  after  end  of  the  ways  thus 
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calculated  in  one  ship  was  z\  tons  per  square  foot*  as  com- 
pared with  the  mean  pressure  before  launching  of  1*7  tons. 

The  following  papers  may  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
launching  of  ships : — 

H.  R.  Champness,     Ocean    "  I.M.E.",  1899 
W.  J.  Luke,  Lusitania  "  I.N.  A.",  1907 

J.Smith,  "I.N.A.",  1909 

A.  Hiley,  "  I.N.A.",  1913 

•    P.  A.HUlhouse        )  „  TXT  AH 

W.  H.  Riddlesworthl  "LN.A.",  1917 

Exampli. — In  a  certain  sUp  the  length  of  sliding  ways  was  535  ft. 
and  the  breadth  5  ft.  4  ins.  llie  launching  weight  was  9600  tons  with 
C.G.  estimated  at  247*5  ft*  forward  of  the  after  end  of  sliding  ways. 
Calcnlate  the  mean  pressure  per  square  foot  on  the  ways,  and  assuming  Uie 
pressure  to  vary  uniformly  as  above,  calculate  the  pressure  per  square  foot 
at  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  sliding  ways  before  launching. 

Am.  1*68  tons ;  1*3  tons;  a*o  tons. 

(iN^.— These  two  latter  values  are  the  starting  points  of  the  curves  in 
(4)  Fig.  150,  the  latter  rising  to  a  maximum  value  of  3}  tons  after  a 
travel  of  250  ft.  The  former  curve  rises  to  a  high  (indeterminate)  value 
when  the  stem  lifts.) 


^  In  the  discussion  on  the  last-mentioned  paper  it  was  stated  that 
4  to  4*5  tons  per  square  foot  had  been  obtained  for  merchant  vessels, 
5*5  to  7*25  tons  for  battleships  and  cruisers,  and  as  much  as  19*5  tons  in 
the  case  of  a  small  heavily  framed  vessel  launched  on  an  unexpectedly 
low  tide.    No  damage  resulted  in  any  of  these  cases. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Proof  of  Simpson's  First  Bole. — Let  the  equation  of  the  curve 
referred  to  the  axes  Or,  Qy,  as  in  Fig.  35,  p.  53,  be — 

^  ss  ^  +  aj;r  +  a^ 

00,  tfi,tft^iDfir  constants ;  then  the  area  of*a  narrow  strip  length/ 
and  breadth  Ajr  is — 

yy.Lx 

and  the  area  required  between  jr  =  o  and  x^2h\%  the  sum  of  all 
such  strips  between  these  limits.  Considermg  the  strips  as  being  a 
small  breadth  Ajt,  we  still  do  not  take  account  of  the  small  triangular 
pieces  as  BDE  (see  Fig.  12),  but  on  proceeding  to  the  limit,  #./• 
making  the  strips  indefinitely  narrow,  these  triangular  areas  dis- 
appear, and  the  expression  for  the  area  becomes,  using  the  formula 
of  the  calculus — 

-2h 

y,dx 
o 
or,  putting  in  the  value  iox  y  given  by  the  equation  to  the  cunre—* 

(<?o  +  a^x  +  a^dx 
o 
which  equals— 

which  has  to  be  evaluated  between  the  limits  jr  =  2A  and  jr  v  a 
The  expression  then  becomes— 

2aok  +  2^z,A*  +  j .  a, .  ^ (l) 

Now,  suppose  the  area  =  A^j  +  By,  +  Cy, 

=  Ail,  +  B(tfo  +  a^k  +  a^*)  +  C(ao  +  2a^k  +  Ao^h^ 
using  the  equation  to  the  curve  and  putting  jr  s  o,  x^  h  and 
y  =  2A  respectively, 

Area  =  tfp(A  +  B  +  C)  +  a,*(B  +  aC)  +  tf, .  A«(B  +  4C)    .    (2) 


f 

J  o 


f 

J  o 
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By  a  well-known  principle  of  Algebra  we  can  equate  the 
coefficients  oia^  a^^  and  a^  in  (i)  and  (2X  so  that— • 

A  +  B  +  2  =  2A 

B .  A  +  2CA  =  2A« 

B.A«  +  4CA«  =  |.A» 

from  which  A  =  i.k,  B  =  |.A,  Cs  |.Jl 

so  that  the  area  required  is— 

which  is  Simpson's  First  Rule. 

It  may  be  shown  in  a  similar  manner  that  Simpson's  First 
Rule  will  integrate  also  a  cunre  which  is  of  the  third  degree,  viz. — 

y=ao  +  ai.x  +  a^  +  a, . ;r*    .    .    .    .    (3) 

Simpson's  First  Rule  is  thus  seen  to  integrate  correctly  curves 
both  of  the  second  and  third  degree.  It  is  always  used,  unless  the 
conditions  are  such  that  its  use  is  not  possible. 

Proof  of  Simpson's  Seoond  Bule.— This  may  be  proved 
similarly  to  the  above,  assuming  that  the  curve  has  the  equation  (3) 
above. 

Proof  of  the  Five^ight  MinuB-one  Bule.— The  area  between 
y,  and>^s  is  given  by 
th 
y.dx^aji^  \aji^  +  i-  Oj^ 
o 

Assuming  this  to  be  equal  to  A>^|  +  Bj^,  +  QKt>  substituting  for 
yv,y%  and  j^,y  and  equating  coefficients  xA  0^0^  and  a^  we  find — 

A  =  A.>*,B  =  A.^,C  =  -AA 

so  that  the  area  required  is 

The  area  between  the  ordinates^^,  and^,  is 

and  adding  together,  the  whole  area  is 

I^CTi  +  \y%  +>'») 

which  is  Simpson's  First  Rule. 

Proof  of  the  Three-ten  Minus-one  Mom«nt  BnU  (given 
on  p.  58).    Assume  the  equation  of  the  curve  is— > 


J  Q 
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Then  cne  moment  about) 
end  ordinate/ 


-I 


h 
yx.dx 


= ^*(i^  +  \aji  +  \aji^)  on  integrating 
Let  the  moment  =  (Aj^,  +  By,  +  Cy,). 

Substituting  i^^ryxyyt^yi  the  values  found  from  the  equation  to 
the  curve,  and  equating  coefficients  iA  a^a^a^  we  get— 

so  that  moment  =  A^*(3J'i  +  loy^  — ^,) 

Simple  Ares  Rule  for  Six  Ordinates  (for  which  neither  the 
first  nor  the  second  rules  can  be  used). 

This  is  obtained  by  using  the  Five-eight  Rule  for  the  ends,  and 
Simpson's  Second  Rule  for  the  middle  portion,  thus*— 

l>        I,        h    \ 

A,  If,    iJ,    IJ,  H,  A 

f  J[o*4,  I,  I,  I,  I,  0-4] 
Proof  of  TohebychefTs  Bule  with  Four  Ordiiiat68.^The 
following  is  the  proof  in  the  case  where  four  ordinates  are  employed. 
In  solving  the  equations  for  eight  or  ten  ordinates  imaginary  roots 
are  obtained,  but  the  figures  obtained  for  four  and  hst  ordinates 
can  be  combined  together  for  the  two  halves  of  the  length  giving 
the  figures  in  the  table  on  page  i8. 

|Y 


-h     • 


Fig.  X51. 
Let  the  curve  BC  (Fig.  151)  be  a  portion  of  a  parabola  whose 
equation  referred  to  the  base  and  the  axis  OY  is— 

where  a^,  a^  a^  «„  and  a^  are  constants. 

(For  4  ordinates  the  curve  is  taken  of  the  4th  degree.) 

(  »      *  M  H  H  *^  «       ) 
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Let  2 ./  be  the  length  of  the  area,  and  select  the  origin  at  the 
middle  of  the  length. 

Then  the  area  required  =  j    y.dx (2) 

y  /*        /*\ 

^2i[a^  +  a^.-+a,.-j      .    .    (3) 
Now  let  this  area  =  C  x  the  sum  of  the  4  ordinates  (4) 

cs  C  {4^io  +  2^2(4ri«  +  4r,«) 

+  2a,(xj}  +  ;r,*)}  •    •    •     •    (S) 

substituting  for^^i,  j^-i,  etc.,  their  values  as  given  by  the  equation 
to  the  curve  (i),  and  taking  the  ordinates  synmietrical  about  OY. 
Equating  coefficients  of  Oq,  a^,  a^  in  the  equations  (3)  and  (5), 

we  have  C  =  -  and 

From  these  equations  we  find — 

Xx  =  01876/ 
jr,  =  07947/ 

which  gives  the  positions  of  the  ordinates   such  that  the  area 

—  liiO^i  +  J'-i  +  J'«  +J'-2)>  ''•^«  the  summation  of  the  ordinates 

4 
is  multiplied  by'the  length  and  divided  by  the  number  of  ordinates. 

Displacement  Sheet  by  Tohebyoheffs  Bule.— This  method 
may  be  extended  to  finding  the  volume  of  displacement  of  a  ship^ 
and  a  table  may  be  employed  similar  to  that  on  Table  I.,^  and 
described  in  Chapter  II.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  advan- 
tage in  applying  TchebycheflPs  rule  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  the 
number  of  water-lines  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
numoer  of  ordinates  usually  employed  fore  and  ait ;  and  also  by 
having  the  waterplanes  spaced  equally,  the  displacement  and 
vertical  position  of  the  CB.  for  the  other  water-planes  can  be 
determined.  In  the  specimen  table,  therefore,  given  on  Table  11.,* 
Tchebycheff's  rule  is  employed  for  the  fore-and-aft  integration, 
and  Simpson's  first  rule  for  the  vertical  integration.  The  figures 
shown  in  thick  type  are  the  lengths  of  the  semi-ordinates  of  the 
various  water-lines  spaced  from  amidships  as  indicated  at  the  top 
of  the  sheet    These  lengths  added  up  give  a  function  of  the  area 

*  To  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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of  each  water-plane,  as  2417  for  the  L.W.P.  These  functions  are 
put  through  Simpson's  rule^  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the 
addition  of  these  products  gives  a  function  of  the  displacement, 
viz.  1802*25.  This  function,  multiplied  for  both  rules,  etc.,*  as 
shown,  gives  the  displacement  in  tons,  viz.  16,067  tons. 

This  result  is  obtained  in  another  way,  as  in  the  ordinary 
displacement  sheet,  and  an  excellent  check  is  thus  obtained  on 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation.  The  semi-ordinates  of  the 
various  sections  are  put  through  Simpson's  rule,  and  functions  of 
the  areas  of  the  sections  are  thus  obtained^  as  255*05  for  the 
section  numbered  II.  These  functions  are  then  simply  added  up, 
and  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  before  for  the  function  of  the 
displacement,  viz.  1802*25.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the 
ordinates  at  equal  distances  from  the  mid-length  are  brought 
together ;  the  reason  for  this  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  main  portion 
with  reference  to  the  L.W.P.  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.  To 
obtain  the  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  main  portion 
with  reference  to  the  mid-length, .  we  proceed  as  follows.  The 
functions  of  areas  I.  and  I  a.  are  subtracted,  giving  2*9,  and  so 
on  for  all  the  corresponding  sections.  These  differences  are 
multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  the  half-length  at  which  the 
several  ordinates  are  placed,  and  the  addition  of  the  products 
gives  a  function  of  the  moment  of  the  displacement  about  the 
mid-length.  In  this  case,  the  function  is  36*4755.  This,  multi- 
plied by  the  half-length  and  divided  by  the  function  of  the  dis- 
placement, 1802*25,  gives  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of 
the  main  portion  abaft  midships,  6*07  feet. 

The  lower  appendage  is  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  shown 
in  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  table.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
the  equidistant  sections  of  the  ship  are  usually  drawn  in  on  the 
body  plan  for  fairing  purposes,  and  the  areas  below  the  lowest 
water-line  can  be  readily  calculated.  The  sections  at  the  stations 
necessary  for  TchebychefTs  rule  would  not  be  placed  on  the  body 
for  this  calculation,  but  the  ordinates  at  the  various  water-lines 
would  be  read  straight  oflf  the  half-breadth  plan. 

The  summary  to  obtain  the  total  displacement  and  position 
of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
needs  no  explanation.  The  result  of  this  summary  is  to  give 
the  displacement  as  16,900  tons,  having  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
11*2  feet  below  the  L.W.L.  and  652  feet  abaft  midships. 

'  In  this  case,  instead  of  i,  4,  2,  4,  2,  4,  i,  the  halves  of  these  are 
osed,  vii.  },  a,  I,  3,  i,  2  },  the  multiplication  by  2  being  done  at  the  end. 
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Transversi  BAf.-^To  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
L.W.P.  about  the  middle  line,  we  place  the  ordinates  of  the  L.W.P. 
as  shown,  cube  them  and  add  the  cubesi  the  result  being  211,99^ 
This  is  multiplied  as  shown,  giving  8,479,926  as  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  main  portion  of  the  L.W.P.  about  the  middle  line. 
Adding  for  the  after  appendage,  we  obtain  8,480,976  as  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  L.W.P.  about  the  middle  line  in  foot-units. 

The  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  transverse 

metacentre  is  given  by  j^,  or — 

8,480^976    _, 
16,900x35"'^^^^''' 
The  transverse  metacentre  is  accordingly  14*34  -  11*2  =  3*14  feet 
above  the  L.W.L. 

Longitudinal  BAf.-^Tht  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
msun  portion  of  the  L.W.P.  is  obtained  by  taking  the  differences 
of  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  L.W.P.  and  multiplying  these 
differences  by  0*0838,  etc.,  as  shown.  The  addition  of  these  pro- 
ducts, 14*6244,  treated  as  shown,  gives  18*15  feet  as  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  main  portion  of  the  L.W.P.  abaft 
amidships.  Adding  in  the  effect  of  the  after  appendage,  we  find 
that  the  area  of  the  L.W.P.  is  29,144  square  feet,  and  the  centre  of 
flotation  is  19*53  feet  abaft  amidships. 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  longitudinal  metacentre,  we 
need  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  L.W.P.  about  a  trans* 
verse  axis  through  the  centre  of  flotation.  This  has  to  be  done  in 
several  steps.  First  we  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
main  portion  about  amidships.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  sum  of 
corresponding  ordinates  and  multiplying  these  by  (0*0838)*,  (o*3i27)«, 
etc.,  or  o'oo7,  0*098,  etc  The  addition  of  the  products,  50*5809,  b 
multiplied  by  a  for  both  sides,  by  ^  for  Tchebycheff's  rule  and 
by  (300)*,  being  the  square  of  the  half-length,  because  we  only 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  fraction  of  the  half-length  the 
various  ordinates  are  from  amidships,  and  not  by  the  squares  of 
the  actual  distances.  The  result  gives  546,273,720  in  foot-uniu 
for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  main  portion  of  the  L.W  J^.  about 
the  midship  ordinate.  We  add  to  this  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  after  appendage  about  the  midship  ordinate,  obtaining 
539,399,902  in  foot-units.  This  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
L.W.P.  about  the  midship  ordinate.  To  obtain  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  L.W.P.  about  a  transverse  axis  through  the  centre 
of  flotation,  we  subtract  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  L.W.P.  and 
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tlie  square  of  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  flotation  abaft  amidships. 
The  result  is  the  moment  of  mertia  of  the  L.W.P.  about  a  trans- 
verse axis  through  the  centre  of  flotation  we  want,  and  this  divided 
by  the  volume  of  dbplacement  gives  the  value  of  the  longitudinal 
BM,  927  feet 

The  moment  to  change  trim  one  inch  is  obtmned  in  the 
ordinary  way,  assuming  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  is 
in  the  L.W.L  and  that  the  draught  marks  are  placed  at  the 
perpendiculars. 

To  obtain  OroBS  Curves  of  Stability  by  means  of  the 
Integrator  and  using  Tchebybheff  *s  Bole. — The  rule  we  have 
been  considering  can  be  used  with  the  integrator  to  determine  the 
ordinary  cross  curves  of  stability  in  just  the  same  way  as  with 
Simpson's  rules.  In  Chapter  V.  the  process  of  the  calculation 
necessary  with  the  integrator  is  explained.  This  calculation  may 
be  considerably  shortened  if  TchebycheflPs  rule  is  used  instead  o( 
Simpson's  rule.  Not  only  can  fewer  sections  be  used,  but  the 
integrator  itself  performs  the  summation.  In  this  case  a  body 
plan  must  be  prepared,  showing  the  shape  of  the  sections  at  the 
distances  from  amidships  required  by  the  rule.  Take,  for  example, 
a  vessel  480  feet  long,  for  which  by  the  ordinary  method  twenty- 
one  sections  would  be  necessary.  By  using  this  rule  nine  sections 
will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  by  reference  to  the  table  on  p.  18  the 
sections  must  be  placed  the  following  distances  forward  and  aft 
of  amidships,  viz.  40*3,  126-9,  I44'2,  218*8  feet  respectively,  the 
midship  section  being  one  of  the  nine  sections. 

The  multiplier  to  convert  the  area  readings  of  the  integrator 
employed  into  tons  displacement  was  for  this  case  1*097,  and  to 
convert  the  moment  readings  into  foot-tons  of  moment  was  13*164. 
All  that  is  necessary,  then,  having  set  the  body  plan  to  the  required 
angle  as  in  Fig.  79,  is  to  pass  round  all  the  nine  sections  in  turn 
up  to  the  water-line  you  are  dealing  with,  and  put  down  the  initial 
and  final  readings.    We  have,  for  example — 

Area  readinfpw 

Initial       I4)i98 

Final        25,397 

11,199  difference 

Displacement  in  tons  =  11,199  x  1*097 
B  12,285  toi^ 
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Initial 
Final 


McHBeot  readingv. 
...         5215 
5516 


301  difference 
Moment  =  301  x  I3*i64  =  3962  foot-tons 


12,285 


0-32  feet 


It  will  at  once  be  seen,  on  comparison  with  the  example  giyen 
on  p.  199,  that  there  is  a  very  great  saving  of  work  by  using  this 
method.  The  following  table  gives  the  whole  of  the  calculation 
necessary  to  determine  a  cross  curve  for  the  above  vessel,  values 
of  GZ  being  obtained  at  four  draughts,  viz.  at  the  L.W.L.,  one 
W.L.  above  and  two  W.L.*s  below : — 


NambttroTW.L. 

Area 
reading. 

Differ- 
enoe. 

Displace- 
inent* 

Moment 
reading. 

Difier- 
ence. 

GZ 

0*07 
0-32 
I -06 
130 

Initial 

A.  W.L.        ... 

L.W.L. 

a  W.L. 

3  W.L. 

1,505 
14,198 
25.397 
35.126 

43.301 

12,693 

11,199 

9,729 

8,175 

13.924 
12,28s 

5,136 
5.215 
5.516 

6,373 
7,261 

79 

i 

Displaeement  Sheet  {jased  in  Messrs.  John  Brown  &*  Co.^s 
Drawing  Office), — The  displacement  table  used  in  the  drawing 
office  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Clydebank,  presents  several 
points  of  interest,  and  is  admirably  designed  to  conveniently  con- 
tain on  one  sheet  all  the  calculations  necessary  for  the  geometrical 
features  of  a  ship's  lines.  This  table  was  devised  by  Mr.  John 
Black,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Luke  for  permission  to 
reproduce  it  The  sections  are  numbered  from  aft,  and  the 
water-planes  from  below  (see  Tables  III.  and  IIIa.  at  end  of 
book). 

In  TchebychefTs  three-ordinate  rule  (p.  18),  the  distance  of  the 
oidinates  either  side  of  the  middle  ordinate  is  0707  times  the  half 
length  of  base.  I^  therefore,  we  apply  this  rule  five  times  over  for 
the  length,  we  should  set  off  on  either  side  of  Nos.  i,  3,  5,  7,  9 
(Fig.  152)  a  distance  of  0*0707  x  length,  the  length  being  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts*    The  addition  of  the  ordinates  A,  B,  C,  •  •  • 
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O,  P,  Q,  inu]ti|»Iied  by  ^  length,  gives  the  half  area  of  the  water* 
plane. 

The  ordinates  B,  E,  H,  M,  P  (Fig.  152)  are  the  following 

distances  from  amidships  (6,  3,  o,  3,  6)^.    The  ordinates  A,  C,  D, 

F,  G,  K,  L,  N,  O,  Q,  are  the  following  distances  from  amidships, 

viz.  (7-06,  4*94,  406,  1-94,  ro6,  ro6,   1-94,  409,   4-94»  7'o6)~- 

These  are  so  close  to  the  integers  7,  5,  etc.,  that  without  appreci- 
able error  the  integers  7,  6,  5,  4,  etc.,  can  be  used  for  the  levers  as 


g     p       6       H_w 


.  JL.  ^«o 


in  the  ordinary  displacement  sheet    Thus,  for  any  water-line  the 

addiiion  of  ordinates  in  column  A  multiplied  by  2  x  --  will  give 

the  area.    The  algebraic  sum  of  column  B,  divided  by  the  addition 

of  column  A  and  multiplied  by  — ,  gives  the  distance  of  the  centre 

of  gravity  of  water- plane  from  o  to  10  from  midships.  Column  D 
is  got  by  multiplying  the  figures  in  column  B  again  by  the  levers, 
and  the  addition  of  the  column  properly  multiplied  leads  to  the 
longitudinal  moment  of  inertia  of  water-plane  about  amidships. 
This  has  to  be  corrected  for  the  after  appendage  (if  any),  and  then 
transferred  to  the  centre  of  flotation,  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV. 
From  this  the  longitudinal  B.M.  is  readily  obtained  for  the  several 
water-planes. 

In  columns  C  are  placed  the  cubes  of  the  ordinates  in  columns 
A,  and  the  addition  of  these  colunms  leads  to  the  transverse 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  water-planes,  from  which  values  of  the 
transverse  B.M.  is  obtained  for  the  several  water-planes. 

The  lower  appendage  is  treated  by  "Thomson's  rule,"^  the 
sections  used  being  those  on  the  ordinary  body  plan.  The  multi* 
pliers  are  obtained  as  follows  :— 


'  It  is  understood  that  ordinary  sections  and  Simpson's  maltipliers  are 
now  used  in  this  sheet  for  the  appendage. 

2  G 
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The  vertical  C.B.  of  the  appendage  is  obtained  by  Morrish's 
rule,  viz.  M  -  +  - )»  where  d  is  the  depth  of  appendage,  v  is  its 

volume,  and  a  is  the  area  of  No.  i  W.P. 

In  the  combination  table  the  results  are  grouped  together  to  find 
the  displacement  and  C.B.  up  to  Nos.  3,  5,  7,  and  9  waterplanes. 

The  displacement  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  moulded 

surface  of  the  ship,  as  is  usual  outside  the  AHmiralty  service ;  the 

area  of  wetted  surface  is  obtained  by  the  formula  S  =  17  L .  D  + 

V 

1^,  and  using  a  mean  thickness  of  plating,  the  displacement  of  the 

plating  is  readily  obtained,  and  thus  the  '^full"  displacement  is 
obtained. 

From  the  results  a  series  of  curves  as  in  Fig.  153  is 
readily  constructed,  on  base  of  draught,  of  displacement,  tons  per 
inch,  centres  of  flotation,  transverse  metacentre,  longitudinal 
metacentre,  vertical  C.B.  fore  and  aft  C.B.,  moment  to  change 
trim  one  inch,  area  of  midship  section  and  area  of  wetted  surface, 
and  also  the  various  coefficients.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  curves 
of  vertical  C.B.  and  metacentres  are  measured  from  the  axis  marked 
L.W.L  ;  those  of  C.B.  and  C.F.  abaft  amidships  are  measured  from 
the  right  boundary  of  the  figure.  All  others  are  measured  from  the 
left  boundary.  The  scales  used  are  appended  to  all  the  curves. 
These  curves,  when  once  carefully  drawn  for  a  ship,  are  of  great 
value  as  records  of  the  features  of  the  ship's  form. 

IiOSB  of  Stability  due  to  Grounding. — When  a  ship  is  being 
docked,  the  shores  cannot  finally  be  set  up  until  the  keel  takes  the 
blocks  all  fore  and  aft.  Until  this  happens  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
weight  taken  by  the  after  block  (supposing  the  ship  is  trimming  by 
the  stem),  and  this  becomes  a  maximum  immediately  before  the 
ship  grounds  all  fore  and  aft.  Before  the  shores  are  set  up  there 
is  a  considerable  upward  pressure  at  the  keel  which  might  be 
sufficient,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  cause  instability,  and 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  ship  has  fallen  over  when  being  dry- 
docked  owing  to  this  cause. 
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In  Fig.  154  let  the  first  diagram  represent  the  ship,  floating 
freely,  having  a  small  inclination.  In  the  second  diagram  a  portion 
of  the  weight,  w  say,  is  taken  by  the  blocks.    This  is  equal  to  the 


Fic.  154. 

displacement  between  the  lines  W'L'  and  W"L".    If  M,  be  the 
mctacentre  corresponding  to  the  water-line  W'L",  then- 
Moment  of  stiffness  =  {(W  —  a/)GMx  -  w ,  OG}  sin  a 

=  W  sin  a(GMi  -  ^ .  OMi) 
w 

so  that  GMj  -  — .  OMj,  which  is  the  virtual  metacentric  height, 

must  be  positive  if  the  ship  is  to  remain  stable. 

To  find  w  we  can  proceed  as  follows  :— 

I.  Accurately, — Obtain  the  displacement  and  longitudinal 
position  of  C.B.  when  floating  freely.  At  the  instant  of  taking  the 
blocks  all  along,  the  moment  of  buoyabcy  about  after  block  s 
moment  of  weight  about  after  block.  This  equals  moment  of 
buoyancy  about  after  block  when  floating  freely. 

Hence  we  place  a  profile  of  the  ship  on  the  line  of  blocks,  and 
draw  a  series  of  water-lines  parallel  to  the  keel.  For  each  of  these 
calculate  the  displacement  and  the  longitudinal  C.B.  Draw  out  on 
a  scale  of  draught  a  curve  giving  the  moment  of  buoyancy  about 
the  after  block.  Where  this  crosses  the  constant  line  of  the 
moment  of  weight  about  after  block  will  give  the  draught  at 
which  the  ship  will  ground,  and  so  the  displacement.  This 
deducted  from  the  original  displacement  gives  the  pressure  on  the 
blocks,  and  from  the  above  the  stability  under  these  conditions  can 
be  determined.  In  a  ship  with  small  metacentric  height  and  large 
trim  by  the  stem,  we  have  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
would  probably  cause  instability.  The  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep 
the  ship  under  control  while  any  weight  is  taken  by  the  blocks. 
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X  Approximately, — Suppose  the  vessel  trims  /  feet  by  the  stern, 
and  let  the  after  block  be  b  feet  from  the  centre  of  flotation.  When 
the  vessel  is  floating  freely,  imagine  a  force  Q  is  applied  at  the 
after  block  just  sufficient  to  bring  the  vessel  to  an  even  keel. 


Q  = 


12.  M./ 


,  where  M  is  moment  to  change  trim  i  inch* 


The  upward   force  Q  will  decrease  displacement,  and   the 

mean  draught  is  reduced  by  rj^  =  t— 4;  feet,  T  being  tons  per 

inch.    Owing,  however,  to  the  change  of  trim,  the  mean  draught  is 

increased  by  -f-  feet,  where  the  centre  of  flotation  is  c  feet  abaft 

amidships.    If  4r  is  the  draught  at  fore  end  when  floating  freely, 
then  the  mean  draught  when  just  grounding  is — 

Theory  of  the  Integrator. — ^This  instrument,  shown  in  dia- 
gram in  Fig.  79,  gives  by  using  suitable  multipliers  to  the  results 
obtained — 

(i)  Area  of  a  closed  flgure, 
(ii)  Moment  of  a  flgure  about  a  given  axis, 
(iii)  Moment  of  inertia  of  figure  about  a  given  axis, 
by  tracing  out  the  boundary  of  the  figure  with  the  pointer  of  the 
instrument* 

N 


Fig.  tss. 

In  Fig.  155  let  M  be  the  closed  figure  and  AB  the  axis,  P  is  a 
pointer  a%  the  end  of  an  arm  PC  which  is  rigidly  attached  to  a 
circle  CL.  The  centre  C  of  this  circle  is  constrained  to  move 
along  the  line  AB.  Gearing  with  L  is  another  circle  N,  centre  D, 
CD  always  being  perpendicular  to  AB.  At  the  end  of  a  radius 
DE  of  the  circle  N  is  a  recording  wheel  capable  of  rotating  about 
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DE,  and  this  wheel  can  only  record  movements  perpendicular 
toDE. 

Suppose  the  ratio  of  the  circles  L  and  N  is  as  «  :  i.  Then 
for  an  angular  movement  ^  of  L  the  wheel  radius  DE  will  move 
through  nB^  and  if  when  PC  is  on  AB,  DE  is  at  an  angle  a,  then 
when  PC  is  at  B^  DE  is  at  an  angle  ^  =  ^^  +  a. 

In  going  from  P  to  the  consecutive  point  P*  on  the  curve, 
separated  by  a  longitudinal  interval  ^x^  we  have  to  consider  the 
influence  of  the  recording  wheel  of  two  separate  movements  of 
PC,  viz.— 

(i)  that  due  to  the  angular  motion  of  PC ;  and 

(ii)  that  due  to  the  horizontal  transfer  «y  of  the  centre  C 
along  AB. 

Consider  now  the  influence  of  these  two  movements  on  the 
wheel — 

(i)  Since  the  curve  is  a  closed  curve  the  net  result  of  the 
angular  movement  is  zero, 
(ii)  The  recording  wheel  moves  Is^  parallel  to  AB,  and  the 
record  on  the  wheel,  ue,  its  movement  perpendicular  to 
DE,  is  sy.  cos  ^, 

=  ay.  cos  («^  +  a), 

and  the  total  record 

=  /cos(/i^+o).</y 

But  ajr  =  «y  +  CP.a^.sin  B. 

Hence  the  total  record 

=  /cos  {nB  +  a)  («jr  -  CP .  sin  ^ .  dB) 

e=  /cos  \nB  +  a)  dx.  -  /CP  .cos  {nB  +  a).sin  ^.  </d. 

Case  I.— Take  «  =  i,  o  =  -• 

The  reading  is  /sin  B,dx^  JCP  ,  sin'^ . dB . 

The  second  term  vanishes  for  a  complete  circuit,  and  since 
ordinate  of  the  curve  is  CP  sin  B,  the  reading  is  proportional  to 
jy .  dx,  and  therefore  to  the  area. 

Case  2— Take  «  =  2,  a  =  o. 

The  reading  is  /cos  2B.dx  +  vanishing  terms, 

=5/(1—2  sin'  B)^dx  ^ 

s  jdx  —  2  /sin*  6 .  dx 


-^  jj^.dx,  since  jdx  »  o 
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/./.  the  reading  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of  the  area  about 
AB. 

Case  3.— Take  «  =  3,  a  =       -. 


The  reading  is  Jsin  3^ .  <^  +  vanishing  termt 
=  J(3  sin  ^  —  4  sin'^>&' 


the  first  term  of  which  is  proportional  to  area  and  the  second 
term  to  the  moment  of  inertia. 

Case  3  is  little  used  in  ship  work.  The  student  on  first  taking 
up  the  use  of  the  integrator  is  advised  to  take  simple  geometrical 
figures  of  which  the  exact  area  and  moment  are  known,  and  by 
this  means  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  may  be  tested,  and,  if 
necessary,  any  corrections  made. 


MiSCSLLANBOUS  EXAMPLES. 

I.  The  tout  per  inch  immersion  in  salt  water  at  a  ship's  water-planes 
arc  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  L.W. P. :  12*9,  13*4,  ii*<,  io'2, 8'o, 
6'0,  2*2.  The  first  five  water-planes  are  21  inches  apart,  and  the  last  three 
are  zc^  inches  apart,  the  draught  being  9  feet  to  bottom  of  flat  keel. 

(a)  Determine  the  dbplacement  and  the  vertical  position  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  to  the  first  three  water-planes. 

(^)  Estimate  the  displacement  ot  the  vessel  when  floating  at  a  draught 
of  10  feet  \\  inches  in  water  of  which  i  cubic  foot  weighs  63}  lbs. 

Ans.  (<i)  1063  tons,  377  feet  below  L.W.L. 
797     „    473        m  » 

(h)  1228  tons. 

a.  Construct  a  formula  giving  the  additional  displacement,  due  to 
I  foot  greater  trim  aft  as  compared  with  the  normal  tnm,  in  terms  of  the 
tons  per  inch  immersion,  length  between  draught-marks,  and  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  flotation  abaft  midships. 

The  vesLel  in  question,  No.  i,  whose  normal  draught  is  9  feet  on  an 
even  keel,  floats  in  salt  water  at  a  draught  of  8  feet  7  inches  forward  and 
9  feet  10  inches  aft.  Estimate  the  dbplacement  in  tons,  the  centre  of 
flotation  being  7  feet  abaft  amidships,  and  the  length  P.P.  250  feet  (draught- 
marks  at  perpendiculars). 


An..  „I212. 


1 100  tons. 


3.  The  vessel  in  question  No.  i  floats  at  a  mean  draught  of  9  feet 
6)  inches  in  salt  water.  While  in  this  condition  she  is  mclined,  two 
plumb-bobs  JO  feet  long  being  employed.  The  following  deflections  are 
observed  :— 
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DE,  and  this  whed  can  only  record  morements  perpen^cnUr 

Soppose  the  ratio  of  the  circles  L  and  N  is  as  « :  i.  Tbcn 
for  an  angular  movement  tf  of  L  the  wheel  radius  DEwiUmotc 
through  ntf,  and  if  when  PC  is  on  AB,  DE  is  at  an  angle.,  then 
when  PC  is  at  tf,  DE  is  at  an  angle  ^  =  ^  +  «. 

In  going  from  P  to  the  consecutive  point  F  on  the  com, 
separated  by  a  longitudinal  interval  »jr,  we  have  to  consider  the 
influence  of  the  recording  wheel  of  two  separate  movements  of 
FQvix.— 

(i)  that  doe  to  the  angular  motion  of  PC ;  and 

(ii)  that  doe  to  the  horizontal  transfer  1^  of  the  centre  C 
along  AB. 

Consider  now  the  influence  of  these  two  movements  on  the 


(i)  Since  the  curve  is  a  closed  curve  the  net  result  of  the 
angular  movement  is  zera 
(ii)  The  recording  wheel  moves  Ijg^  parallel  to  AB,  and  the 
record  on  the  wheel,  ue.  its  movement  perpendicular  to 
DE,  is  iy.cosiP, 

-  ix".  cos  (h^  +  aX 
and  the  total  record 

^fcos(na  +  a).i/y 
ButJtr  =  «^  +  CP.«^.sin^. 
Hence  the  total  record 

^fcos  {nB  +  «)  (Sx^CP.sin  S.  dB) 

MS /COS  (MB  +  a)ifx.  --fCP.cos  {n$  +  a;. sin  B.dB, 

CASEL—TakeM=^ha=^' 

The  reading  is  f sin  B.dT'-fCP.sin^B.dB. 
The  second  term  v.mhhes  for  a  complete  circuit,  and  fiiocc 
ordinate  of  the  curx'C  i^  CF  sm  S,  tlae  readings  is  propodlooal  » 

jj^ .  ^x,  and  therefore  to  the  iirc^  — 

Cask  2— Take  ^  ^  2'*  ^ 
The  reading h /cob  ^^-^ 


^/dJ 


fjr 


—  2 


2 
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i.e,  the  readinj?  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of  the  area  ; 
^-r^-'  AB. 

Case  3.— Take, «  =  3,  a  =      -. 
^ ,'.  2  ^  T^®  reading  is  Jsin  3^ .  ^r  +  vanishing  tennt 

=  J(3  sin  ^  —  4  sin'^yr 

i-:*^  the  first  term  of  which  is  proportional  to  area  and  tie 

term  to  the  moment  of  inertia. 

--:::'■■'  Case  3  is  little  used  in  ship  work.    The  stodeat  0£  ioL-skio^ 

1^  -r-  up  the  use  of  the  integrator  is  advised  to  take  s^m^  ffeamrv.r^ 

figures  of  which  the  exact  area  and  moment  are  ka^vx.  mul  ir 

^t:-  this  means  the  accuracy  of  the  instrumeot  maj  be  ^sstsL  am.  r 

necessary,  any  corrections  made. 


s;^'' 


MiSCKLLANIOUS  IXAMnML 


'"  '^'^  *•  T^e  tons  per  inch  unmersion  in  tah 

'^  -^c  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  L.W.P, :  iT%  jtmt  i*Z  •* 


A 


-Ji 


g  ^^<?  2-2.    The  first  five  watcr-pUna  aie  M  i 

^ff  %o^  inches  apart,  the  draught  beiag  9  fei 
^^       ^^)  Determine  the  dbplacement  aad  dci 

r  f:r^^7^^cy  to  the  first  three  water-plaMa. 
^^      ^b)  Estimate  the  displacement  at  the  «&■&  «hi  : 

^  ^  A  feet  l)  inches  in  water  of  which  i  1  ifiii   ■■  ■!  iw  iji 

Il2zir^  t. 

^_    Conitnict  a  fcirr  ^^   -*   '  a  hemi- 

1  foot  ercatCT  trim    /  ~  ^  the  BM 

loti*  P^f  ^^^  ^"''  *^e'«      (Sec 

Q.f  the  centne  of  fl-L-  .  -.  •*.  i-;^- — 

The  i;.^^J  b  q ..«.  »^  ^  — ""  "  aught  19  feet, 

e^O    keel.  fl.n  i  ir  '^«»*-*^_.  .t  LhrL.W.L.  il 

9    f'P*'^ 


"**  '  -*A-.^ .!,_  "  ij   vviih  tilt?  dimensions — 

'^"^  .1   iyHcei,     It  G  is  the  same 

.  a  valuL^  (jf  GM  woold  you 

^.  Ml.)  y*flj  2j  to  3  feet 

cnt  bas  a  frecboar-i  to  the  apper 
JVC  water,  and  the  mt;taccntre  locus 
bulniLrks  causes  a  icctangalar  area 
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Forward. 

Aft 

3  tons  through  23  ft.  P  to  S 

...    3-6"^    ... 

3*5", 

0          »i          It          t>                ••• 

...    715^    ... 

705" 

Weights  restored,  ship  came  to  upright. 

\  tons  through  23  ft.  S  to  P 
0          »t          f»          »» 

...    355;;    ... 
...    7*>5     ... 

3*6" 
7-1" 

Estimate  the  metacentric  height  at  the  time. 

Am,  2  feet. 

4.  A  vessel  of  box  form,  150  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad,  floats  at  an 
even  draught  of  8  feet,  and  has  a  water-tight  deck  8)  feet  above  keel.  If 
a  central  compartment,  30  feet  long,  bounded  bj  two  transverse  bulkheads 
extending  up  to  the  deck,  is  bilged,  what  will  be  (i)  the  new  draught  of 
the  vessel  ;  (2)  the  alteration  of  the  metacentric  height  ? 

Ans,  9'  84"  nearly ;  increase  nearly  i  foot 

5.  A  body  with  vertical  sides,  the  plan  being  an  isosceles  triangle  150 
feet  long  and  30  feet  broad  at  tL«  stem,  floats  m  salt  water  at  a  constant 
draught  of  10  feet.  Determine  the  cUsplacement  when  floating  at  a 
draught  of  9  feet  6  inches  forward,  10  feet  o  inches  aft — 

(a)  by  using  formula  obtained  in  question  (2)  above  ; 
\b)  by  direct  calculation,  thus  verifying  (a). 

6.  Obtain  a  rule  for  finding  the  area  between  two  consecutive  equi- 
distant ordinates  of  a  curve  when  three  are  given.     Show  that  the  rule. 

when  used  with  levers,  results  in  a  moment  error  of  —  X  (intercept  betweeo 

whole  curve  and  chord),  where  h  is  the  common  interval. 

7.  The  half-ordinates  of  the  water-plane  of  a  ship  320  feet  long  and  of 
9500  tons  displacement  are  ro,  16-5,  25*0,*  20-0,  30'4»  30*6,  30* 5,  29*8, 
28*1,  24*1,  and  15' I  feet.  Find  the  sinkage  of  the  vessel  on  passing  from 
the  Nore  to  the  IJondon  Docks  (63  lbs.  to  cubic  foot). 

Am.  3*9  inches. 

8.  If  the  vessel  in  the  last  question  draws  F  24'  3",  A  27*  9"  when  at 
the  Nore,  find  her  draughts  forward  and  aft  when  in  the  docks,  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  being  5*1  feet  abaft  middle  ordinate  and  ii  feet  below  ^ 
centre  of  gravity. 

Am,  V  24'  7r,  A  28'  oj". 

9.  A  dgar-shaped  vessel  with  circular  sections  floats  in  salt  water  with 
its  axis  in  uie  surface.  The  semi-ordinates  of  the  water-plane,  20  feet  apart* 
are,  commencing  from  forward,  o,  3,  6,  8,  7,  4,  I  feet  respectively. 

Find  (i)  Tons  per  inch  immersion. 

(2)  Displacement  in  tons. 

(3)  Position  of  C.F  from  after  end, 

(4)  Position  of  C.B.     „        „ 
is)  Transverse  BM. 

(6)  Position  of  C.B.  below  W.L. 
Am,  (I)  276  tons;  (2)  1577  tons;  (3)  57  feet;  (4)  567  feet; 
(5)  2-84  feet ;  (6)  2*84  feet 
j^ff^, — Some  consideration  should  be  given  as  to  the  simplest  method 
of  doing  this  question  ;  (6)  should  be  inferred  from  (5). 

la  A  vessel  of  constant  triangular  section  is  245  feet  long,  30  feet 
broad  at  the  water-line,  and  floats  at  12  feet  draught  with  vertex  downwards. 
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When  a  weight  of  8  tons  is  moyed  30  feet  across  the  deck,  a  shift  of 
8  inches  is  caused  on  the  bob  of  a  lo-feet  pendulum.  Find  the  position 
of  the  yessel's  centre  of  gravity. 

Ans,  17*64  feet  from  base. 

11.  Assuming  that  a  barge  is  of  uniform  rectangular  section,  70  feet 
long  and  20  feet  broad,  construct  the  metacentric  diagram  to  scale  for  all 
draughts  between  2  feet  and  10  feet;  sute  the  draught  for  which  the 
height  of  the  metacentre  above  the  keel  is  lowest,  and  show  that  in  this 
condition  the  metacentre  b  in  the  corresponding  water-p^ne. 

Ans,  8'  2". 

12.  A  right  circular  cone  b  formed  of  homogeneous  material,  and  the 
tangent  of  the  semi-vertical  angle  is  0*5.  Show  that  this  cone  will  float  in 
stable  equilibrium  with  vertex  down  in  fresh  water  so  long  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  material  is  greater  than  0*512. 

13.  A  long  triangular  prism  of  homogeneous  material  having  the  same 
section  as  the  above  floats  in  fresh  water  with  vertex  down.  Show  that 
it  will  float  in  stable  equilibrium  so  long  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
material  b  greater  than  0*64. 

14.  A  lighter  has  a  constant  section  16  feet  at  the  base,  20  feet  across 
the  deck,iand  10  feet  deep.  She  floats  in  river  water  35*7  cubic  feet  to  Uie 
ton  at  a  constant  draught  of  8  feet,  the  length  being  to  feet.  The  C.G. 
when  laden  to  thb  draught  b  6  feet  above  the  base. 

Determine  the  ansle  of  heel  caused  by  taking  5  tons  of  the  cargo  out, 
thb  cargo  being  at  6  feet  from  the  base  and  6  feet  from  middle  line. 

Ans,  2\  to  2\  degrees. 

15.  What  relation  exbts  between  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
ttabiuty  of  a  wholly  submerged  body  ? 

Discuss  the  question  of  submarine  navigation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
longitudinal  stability. 

16.  A  lighter  with  vertical  sides  b  132  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad  for 
a  length  amidships  of  80  feet.  The  ends  are  formed  of  four  circular  arcs 
of  30  feet  radius.  The  draught  b  10  feet,  and  the  C.G.  at  this  draught  b 
1\  feet  from  the  bottom.    Determine  the  metacentric  height. 

Ans,  4*35  feet 

17.  Prove  the  rule  for  the  dbtance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hemi- 
sphere of  radius  a  from  the  bounding  plane,  viz.  f .  a,  by  finding  the  BM 
of  a  sphere  floating  with  its  centre  in  the  surface  of  Uie  water.  (See 
question  17,  p.  141.) 

18.  A  ship  of  length  320  feet,  breadth  50  feet,  mean  draught  19  feet, 
has  a  displacement  of  4400  tons.  The  tons  per  inch  at  the  L.W.L.  b 
27,  BM  b  II  feet,  and  GM  b  2*5  feet. 

It  b  proposed  to  design  on  similar  lines  a  ship  with  the  dimensions — 
length  330  leet,  breadth  51  feet,  mean  draught  19)  feet.  If  G  is  the  same 
dbtance  above  the  keel  in  both  ships,  what  value  of  GM  would  you 
expect  in  the  new  ship  ? 

( Use  approximate  formula  on  pp.  66  and  in.)  Ans.  2}  to  3  feet 

^^^  19.  A  vessel  of  700  tons  displacement  has  a  freeboard  to  the  upper 
deck  of  6  feet.  The  C.G.  b  i|  foot  above  water,  and  the  metacentre  locus 
b  horixontaL    A  sea  breaking  over  the  bulwarks  causes  a  recti^gular  area 
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50  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide  on  the  upper  deck  to  be  covered  with  water 
to  a  depth  of  I  foot.    Calculate  the  loss  of  metacentric  height 

Ans,  1*5  foot. 

ao.  Show  that  for  a  vessel  wall-sided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
water-line,  GZ  =  (GM  +  ^BM  tan*  9)  sin  9  at  the  angle  of  heel  9, 

Use  this  formula  to  determine  the  metacentric  height  in  the  upright 
condition  of  a  box-shaped  vessel,  aoo'  x  35'  x  10'  draught,  which  is  found 
to  loll  over  to  an  angle  of  5^  (see  p.  173).  Ant,  —  0*04  foot 

..^  31.  A  tank,  extending  across  an  oil -carrying  vessel,  is  3  J  feet  wide,  40 
feet  long,  and  10  feet  deep.  It  has  an  expansion  trunk  at  the  middle  Ime 
4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long.  The  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  2000  tons 
in  salt  water,  and  a  GM  of  2}  feet,  the  C.G.  being  10  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  tank. 

Find  the  virtual  metacentric  height  when  the  tank  is  half  full  and  also 
when  filled.  The  density  of  the  oil  is  0*8  as  compared  with  sea- water, 
and  the  metacentric  curve  is  horizontal. 

Ahs,  (i)  1*54  foot ;  (2)  3*19  feet 

22.  yx^  ytt  ytt  ^4>  y%y  &nd  y%  &rc  six  consecutive  equidistant  ordinates 
of  a  plane  curve :  obtain  the  following  expression  for  the  area  A  of  the 
curve  lying  between^,  and^^^,  h  being  the  common  interval  >^ 

A  =  aA(o-4ri  +>'!  +^.  +^4  +^.  +  o-4/«) 

23.  A  foreign  vessel,  whose  form  is  not  known,  has  a  certain  draught 
at  the  Nore,  the  sea-water  there  being  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  Off  Green- 
wich, the  water  there  being  63  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  it  is  noted  that  wheo 
100  tons  have  been  unshipped  the  draught  of  water  is  again  what  it  was 
at  the  Nore.     What  is  the  sea-going  displacement  of  the  vessel  ? 

Ans,  6300  tons. 

24.  A  vessel  60  feet  broad  at  water-line  has  the  transverse  metacentre 
12  feet  above  C.B.,  the  latter  being  10  feet  below  water.  Find  the  height 
of  metacentre  above  this  water-line  when — 

(0)  The  beam  is  increased  to  62  feet  at  the  water-line,  and  in  this 
ratio  throughout,  the  draught  being  unaltered  ; 

(h)  The  breadths  at  water-line  are  increased  as  above,  but  the  lines 
fined  so  as  to  maintain  the  original  displacement  and  to  raise  the 
C.B.  o*4  foot.  Ans.  (<i)  2*8  feet ;  (*)  3*64  feet 

S5.  In  a  vessel  whose  moment  to  change  trim  one  inch  is  M,  tons  per 
inch  is  T,  and  centre  of  flotation  from  after  perpendicular  is  t  times  the 
length  between  perpendiculars,  show  that  the  position  for  an  added  weight 

such  that  the  draught  aft  shall  remain  constant  is  — =;  feet  forward  of  the 

centre  of  flotation,  and  thus  if  the  C.F.  is  at  mid-loigth  this  distance  is 

M 
2 .  =  feet,  or,  approximately,  one-ninth  the  length  in  a  ship  of  ordinary 

form. 

26.  Show  that  the  distance  forward  of  the  after  perpendicular  at  which 
a  weight  must  be  added  so  that  the  draught  aft  shall  remain  constant  is 
given  by  moment  of  ifuriia  of  water-plane  about  the  A.P.  eUvided  by  the 
moment  of  water^plane  about  the  A,P, 

27.  A  long  body  of  specific  gravity  0*5  of  homogeneous  material  floats 
in  fresh  water,  and  has  a  constant  section  of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of 
10  feet  radius.    Determine  the  metacentric  height  when  {a)  comer  upwards, 
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{fl)  comer  downwards,  and  (r)  when  between  the  positions  (a)  and  (3). 
Draw  the  general  shape  of  the  siabilitj  curve  from  lero  to  360^9  starting 

with  the  body  comer  upwards.    (The  C.G.  of  the  quadrant  is  •^  times  the 

radius  from  each  kA  the  bounding  radii.     Positions  of  stable  and  unstable 
equilibrium  occur  altematelj.) 

Ans.  (a)  +2*33  feet ;  {h)  +2*33  feet ;  (e)  -0-36  foot 

28.  Two  ships  of  unequal  size  are  made  from  the  same  model.  Prove 
that  at  the  speed  at  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the 
speed,  the  $ami  iffecHve  horse-pcwer  is  required  for  both  ships  at  the  same 
spud. 

29.  A  vessel  375  feet  between  perpendiculars  is  designed  to  float  at 
21  feet  F.P.,  23  feet  A. P.  At  this  draught  the  displacement  is  6500  tons 
salt  water,  tons  per  inch  45,  and  centre  of  flotation  i^^  feet  abaft  amidships. 

The  draught  marks  are  placed  on  the  ship  25  feet  abaft  the  F.P.  and 
3<  feet  before  the  A. P.  respectively.  Estimate  as  closely  as  you  can  the 
displacement  when  the  draught  marks  are  observed  at  the  ship,  19'  6'' 
forward,  23*  10"  aft,  when  floating  in  water  of  which  357  cubic  feet 
weigh  I  ton. 

Ahs,  6293  tons. 

30.  H.M.S.  Pehrus  it  yxl  X  36)'  x  13)'  mean  draught,  2135  tons 
displacement,  and  requires  7000  I.H.P.  for  20  knots.  On  this  basis 
estimate  the  I.H.P.  required  for  a  vessel  of  similar  form,  325'  X  40'  X  15}' 
mean  draught,  3000  tons  displacement,  at  21  knots  speed.  State  clearly 
the  assumptions  you  make  in  your  estimate. 

Among  others  the  following  astnmptions  are  made  t— 
(1)  For  increased  displacement  caused  by  bodily  sinlcage,  th«  LH.P.  Ttries  at 

displacement  for  the  same  speed. 
(a)  At  the  speeds  mentioned  in  qnestk>n»  the  I.H.P.  is  varying  as  the  fourth  power 
of  the  speed.  ^       .  .,  ^ 

Ans,  About  10,600  I.H.P. 

31.  The  following  formula  has  been  proposed  for  the  E.H.P.  of  a 
vessel  at  speed  V  knots,  vi«. — 

E.H.P.  =  Ai  (/.  S .  (V)»"  +  h .  ^  V»J 

where  S  =  wetted  surface  in  square  feet. 
W  =  displacement  in  tons. 
L  =  length  in  feet. 
/=  a  coefficient  for  surface  friction. 
*  =  a  coefficient  varying  with  the  type  of  ship. 
A  vessel  500'  X  70'  X  26J',  draught  14,000  tons,  is  tried  at  progressive 
speeds,  and  the  curve  of  I%H.P.  on  base  of  speed  shows  the  following 
values,  vi*.  at  10,   12,   14,  16,  18,  20  knots,  the  I.H.P.  is  1800,  3100, 
5000,  7500,  11,000,  15,500  respectively. 

Assuming  the  above  formula  to  correctly  give  the  E.H.P.,  determine 
the  propulsive  coefficients  at  the  six  speeds  given. 

(Take/=  0-009,  *  =  o'2,  S  =  15*5^^  X  L,  as  p.  262.) 

Ans.   (10)   46-4**/o;   (»«)   47-i**/o;    (M)  47*370?    (16)48-5%; 
(i8)48-97o;(2o)49-8*/o. 

32.  Using  the  above  toroula  for  E.H.P.  (with/=  0*009,  ^  =  0*25), 
determine  the  I.H.P.  for  speeds  of  18  and  19^  knots  respectively  of  a 
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▼cssel    350'  X  53i'  X  20'  X  5600  tons,   using    propulsive   coefficients   of 
45  <>/o  and  47i  **/o  respectively. 

33.  Draw  out  the  metacentric  diagram  for  all  draughts  of  a  square  log 
of  2  feet  side,  floating  with  one  comer  down. 

Supposing  the  log  to  be  homogeneous,  determine  the  limits  between 
which  the  density  must  be  in  order  that  it  shall  float  thus  in  suble  equi- 
librium in  fresh  water. 

Am,  Between  0*28  and  072. 

34.  A  rectangular  vessel  is  175  feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  20  feet  deep, 
and  floats  at  a  draught  of  8  feet,  with  a  metacentric  height  of  5  feet.  Find 
the  draught  forward  and  aft,  and  the  metacentric  height  due  to  flooding 
an  empty  compartment  between  bulkheads  120  feet  and  150  feet  from  the 
after  end.  Ans,  F.  13'  4*" ;  A.  6'  7!" ;  4-2'. 

35.  In  a  wall-sided  vessel,  show  that  for  an  angle  of  heel  9  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  C.B.  referred  to  axes  through  the  C.B.  in  the  upright 
condition  are  jr  =  BM* .tan  9\  y-  JBM, . tan*  a.  (BM,  refers  to  the 
upright  condition.) 

36.  Using  the  above,  show  that  a  wall-sided  vesseljiwill  heel  to  angle  B 
by  shifting  a  weight  w  a  distance  d  across  the  deck,  9  being  given  by  the 
equation — 

^'^+^(bm;)*^*-^-wxbm;=^ 

the  suffix  o  referring  to  the  upright  condition. 

Thus,  for  a  sero  metacentric  height  the  heel  9  is  given  by— 

**°*  =  V*-wxbm; 

37.  Show  that  a  wall-sided  ship  having  an  initial  negative  metacentric 
height  will  heel  to  an  angle  of  tf  =  tan^ /Ll^M»,  and  will  then  have  a 

metacentric  height  of  2GM,  ^  /1  +  2— •  =  2   5^. 
'V  BUl^         '  cos  9 

38.  Prove  (by  using  BM  =  ~  j  that  the  C.G.  of  a  segment  of  a  circle 


radius  a,  subtending  an  angle  of  29  at  the  centre,  is  distant  from  the 

2  sin*  9 
—  <i  • 

3  tf  —  sin  6  cos  fi 


centre  ^tf .  ^  _  Jl^a"^^^,  a*"^^  ^^  ^o'  *  semicircle  (  •  =  I )  l^*  CO, 


is  —  from  centre.     (Area  of  segment  is  area  of  sector  less  area  of 

triangle,  or  aH  —  a*  sin  0  cos  9.) 

39.  A  vessel  of  300  feet  length  floats  at  a  draught  of  12  feet  forward, 
15  feet  aft  (Tons  per  inch  18  ;  moment  to  change  trim  I  inch,  295  tons- 
feet  ;  C.F.  12  feet  abaft  midships.)  It  is  desired  to  bring  her  to  a  draught 
not  exceeding  12  feet  forward  and  aft.     How  could  this  be  done? 

Ans.  Remove  350  tons  42}  feet  abaft  amidships  (account  is  taken 
of  increase  of  mean  draught  due  to  change  of  trim.) 

40.  Draw  a  curve  of  displacement  for  all  draughts  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  diameter  20  feet  and  150  feet  long,  and  find,  by  using  the  curve, 
the  distance  of  the  C.B.  from  the  base  when  floating  at  a  draught  oif 
15  feet 
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41.  Draw  the  curve  of  displacement  of  a  vessel  of  14  feet  draught 
having  the  following  displacements  up  to  water-lines  2  feet  apart,  viz. 
21 18,  1682,  1270,  890^  553,  272,  71  tons,  and  by  it  find  the  position  of 
the  C.B.  with  reference  to  the  top  water-line.  Suppose  the  tons  per  inch 
is  18  "56,  check  your  result  by  Morrish's  formula. 

Ans,  5-45  feet. 

42.  Prove  the  rule  given  on  p.  19  for  the  volume  of  a  sphere,  by  using 
Simpson's  rules  at  ordinates,  say,  \  the  radius  apart 

-  (An  exact  result  should  be  obtained,  because  the  curve  of  areas  is  a 
parabola,  which  Simpson's  rule  correctly  integrates.) 

43.  A  box-shaped  vessel  140  feet  long,  20  feet  broad,  10  feet  draught 
is  inclined  by  shifting  7  tons  15  feet  across  the  deck,  and  heels  to  an  angle 
tan-i  (i)«  Find  the  metacentric  height  (a)  accurately,  {f)  by  ordinary 
method. 

Ans,  (fl)  0*42  foot,  (^)  0*52  foot. 

44.  A  long  iron  pontoon,  of  section  6  feet  square  and  of  uniform 
thickness,  floats  when  empty  in  sea-water,  but  lolls  over  in  fresh  water. 
Find  the  thickness  of  the  iron.  (When  the  M  curve  is  at  mid-depth  the 
draughts  are  1*268  foot  and  4732  feet.  Of  these  the  curve  drops  for 
increase  of  draught  only  in  the  former,  so  that  for  increase  of  draught  as 
occurs  in  fresh  water  there  is  a  negative  metacentric  height). 

Ans,  \  inch. 

45.  A  solid  is  formed  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  and  a  right  circular 
cone  of  the  same  altitude  h  on  opposite  sides  of  a  circular  base  radius  r. 
It  floats  with  the  axis  vertical,  the  whole  of  the  cone  and  half  the  cylinder 

being  immersed.     Prove  that  the  metacentric  height  is        *~r^'^*h^ 

10    n      oO 
so  that  for  stable  equilibrium  r  must  be  greater  than  o*934>l. 

46.  A  shallow-draught  lightly  built  vessel  is  being  launched.  State 
the  nature  of  the  strains  on  the  structure  ^at  will  be  experienced  as  she 
goes  down.  (From  this  point  of  view,  the  practice  of  some  firms  in 
launching  torpedo-boat  destroyers  is  of  interest.) 

47.  A  vessel  has  a  list  to  starboard  due  to  negative  metacentric  height 
when  upright.  It  is  found  that  the  addition  of  weights  in  the  'tween  decks 
on  the  i>ort  side  increases  the  list  to  starboard.    How  do  yon  explain  this  ? 

48.  If  a  swan  or  duck  is  floating  in  a  i>ond,  and  reaches  down  to  the 
bottom  for  food,  why  does  the  bird  find  it  necessary  to  work  with  her  feet 
to  keep  the  head  down  and  the  tail  up? 

49.  When  floating  in  water,  why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  arms 
below  ?    If  the  arms  are  raised  out,  what  happens,  and  why  ? 

50.  If  a  certain-sized  tin  is  placed  in  wiater  it  will  not  float  upright. 
When  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in  it  floats  upright  in  stable 
equilibrium.  State  fully  the  conditions  of  stability  which  lead  to  this 
result,  bearing  in  mind  the  large  loss  of  metacentric  height  due  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  water  inside. 

U.  A  cube  12  inches  side  weighs  10*4  lbs.  Investigate  the  stability 
in  fresh  water,  (<«)  with  two  faces  horizontal,  {b)  with  two  fkces  only 
vertical  and  one  edge  downwards,  {c)  with  a  comer  down. 

52.  In  going  through  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  writer  has  noticed 
that  the  level  of  the  water  falls  amidships.    How  do  you  account  for  this? 

53.  If  the  water  in  question  36,  Chap.  III.,  goes  right  away  with  the 
tide,  and  the  mud  is  very  deep,  investigate  the  stability  of  the  vessel, 
the  original  metacentric  height  being  4  feet. 

Ans,  Negative  GM  of  ]  foot. 
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Draught  of 

Metacentric  iMight 

water  in  fMt. 

in  feet 

16\ 

-093 

loi 

-071 

lOj 

-051 

II 

-032 

II 

-001 

12 

+0-34 

I3J 

+0-5 
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54.  In  a  box-shaped  Tcssel,  200  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  10  feet  draoght, 
and  having  its  C.G.  11*8  feet  above  the  keel,  a  central  transverse  com- 
partment 50  feet  long  (assumed  empty)  is  opened  op  to  the  sea.  Will 
this  vessel  be  stable  i^ter  damage  and  free  from  danger  in  still  water  with 
a  row  of  sidelights  open,  the  lower  edges  of  which  are  1 5  feet  above  the 
keel? 

The  GM  when  intact  is  07  foot,  and  when  damaged  is  0*5  foot,  and 
new  draught  is  13J  feet,  and  in  the  final  condition  the  vessel  is  all  right,  bat 
there  are  intermediate  conditions  to  consider,  and  the  following  table  gives 
results  of  calculations  with  various  depths  of  water  in  the  middle  com- 
partment . — 

Height  of  water  in 

compartment  in  feet. 

I 

2 

3 

4 
6 

9 

13I 

Thus  in  the  early  stages  the  metacentric  height  is  negative,  and  the 
ship  will  "  loll,"  and  if  the  hole  through  which  the  water  enters  is  of 
comparatively  small  dimensions  there  would  be  an  appreciable  time  for 
the  list  to  develop. 

The  above  is  Uken  from  Prof.  Welch's  paper  from  the  N.E.  Coast 
Institution,  191 5,  on  **The  Time  Element  and  Related  Matters  in  some 
Ship  Calculations,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  subject. 

5J.  A  water-plane  has  the  following  shape  each  side.  The  forward 
half  IS  a  curve  of  versed  sines  and  the  after  part  an  ellipse.  The  exact 
area  is  readily  obtainable,  vis.  J .  L .  B(7r  +  2),  where  L  and  B  are  the 
length  and  breadth  respectively  and  the  centre  of  gravity  abaft  midships 

:r7 — \ — V .  L.  Plot  these  curves  for  a  length  of  200  feet  and  a  breadth 
6(7r  +  2) 

of  20  feet  and  see  how  near  the  exact  results  are  obtained,  (i)  by  using 
Simpson's  rules  for  21  ordinates,  (2)  by  Tchebycheff  approximation,  using 
ordinates  2,  5,  7,  10,  12,  15,  17,  2a 

56.  A  water-plane  has  the  following  semi-ordlnates,  vis.  o,  47,  8*9, 
12-6,  15-9,  1875,  21-30,  2335,  25-0,  26-2,  26-95,  2725,  27-05,  26^, 
25-45*  2385,  21-55,  18-65,  1515,  1085,  5-95,  and  the  displacement  to 
this  W.L.  is  6060  tons,  the  ordinates  being  spaced  26*75  ^^^  apart. 

Find  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  transverse 
metacentre. 

Check  your  result  by  using  the  Tchebycheff  4-ordinate  rule  applied 
twice  over  and  assuming  that  the  ordinates  are  sufficiently  close  to 
Nos.  2,  5,  7,  10,  12,  15,  17,  20  that  the  lengths  of  the  latter  may  be 
used  in  the  Tchebycheff  calculation  for  an  approximate  result. 

57.  Work  out  the  example  14  of  Chapter  IV,  on  the  assumption  of 
examples  55  and  56.     . 

Am.  (I)  23,944  square  feet;  (2)  i8-i6' ;  (3)  17-1';  (4)  446'. 

58.  A  rectangular  pontoon  300'  X  12'  x  4'  draught  is  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  bulkhead  at  the  middle  line  and  by  four  transverse  bulkheads 
equally  spaced.  A  forward  compartment  on  one  side  is  bilged.  Find  the 
draughts  at  the  four  comers  if  the  original  metacentric  height  is  2  feet. 
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This  is  the  example  worked  oat  in  Mackrow  and  Woollard's  fxxrket- 
book.  The  writer  prefers  to  treat  it  on  the  "lost  buoyancy"  principle 
rather  than  as  an  **  added  weight,"  as  there  is  free  communication  with 
the  water  outside.  As  there  are  a  number  of  pitfalls  in  the  solution,  the 
results  at  the  various  stages  of  the  calculation  are  given-* 

Lost  buoyancy  =  1440  cubic  feet. 

Bodily  sinkage  =  0*445  foot 

New  C.B.  above  keel  =  2*22  feet 
C.G.  above  keel  =  3  feet. 

TaktHg  hid  0ftfy— 

New  C.B.  and  new  C.F.  from  M.L.  =  }  foot 

New  GMt  =  I  '92  feet 

0  being  angle  of  keel,  tan  9  =  t>'  175. 

.*.  sinkage  immersed  side  =  i '  1 1  feet 

Lift  emerged  side  =0*99  foot 

Taking  trim  only — 

New  C.B.  and  new  C.F.  from  midships  =  I3i  feet. 
New  GMl  =  1466  feet 

^  being  angle  of  trim,  tan  ^  =  0*0091. 

Sinkage  at  forward  end  =  i '  49  f^^et. 

Lift  at  after  end  =  i  '24  feet. 


Combining  bodily  sinkage,  heel,  and   trim  we  have  the  following 
results  for  the  draughts  at  the  four  comers : — 

Ans,  Forward,  7*045  feet,  4*945  feet 
Aft,  4*315  feet,  2-215  ^cet 

This  is  only  a  close  approximation  as  the  variation  in  the  shape  of  the 
water-plane  as  the  vessel  heels  and  trims  has  not  been  allowed  for. 

59.  Test  the  following  approximation  for  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  transverse  metacentre  (due  to  Mr.  McCloghrie, 
B.T» 

R.C.N.C.).  420 'wx: 


Solution  op  Question  No.  21,  Chap.  IL,  and  No.  36,  Chap.  III. 

The  author  has.  had  a  number  of  requests  as  to  the  solution  of  these 
examples,  and  as  they  illustrate  an  important  principle  the  solution  is  given 
below. 

The  metacentre  when  floating  freely  is  readily  obtained,  viz.  16  feet 
from  the  base  line. 

When  the  water  level  sinks  6  feet,  the  lower  portion  sinks  into  the 
mud,  say  x  feet.  Then,  since  the  mud  has  a  s.g.  of  2,  we  take  in  the  area 
Owl  twice.    We  equate  the  new  displacement  to  the  old,  or^ 

(4f  +  6)«  +  4f«=i44 

from  which  x  =  4*94  feet 
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For  a  small  inclination  one  half  of  the  bao3rancy  of  the  portion  Owl  will 
ACt  through  m  the  metacentre  of  Owl^  and  the  buoyancy  of  OWL'  will 
ACt  through  M'  the  metacentre  of  OWX\  the  portion  Owl  then  being 


included  twice.    Om  =  6*59'  and  OM'  =  14*59'.    The  total  buoyancy  will 
act  through  a  metacentre  M  such  that — 


(IO-94*  X  14-59)  +  (4-94*  X  6-59)  =  I2«  X  OM, 
from  which  OM  =  13*2  feet. 

Chat  is,  the  new  metacentre  is  2*8  feet  below  the  original  metacentre,  and 
as  the  C.G.  of  the  ship  has  not  been  affected,  the  loss  of  metacentric  height 
is  2]  feet,  about. 
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TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS,  SINES,   COSINES, 
AND  TANGENTS,  SQUARES  AND   CUBES. 

Logarithms.— For  some  calculations  considerable  trouble  is 
saved  by  using  logarithms.  One  instance  of  this  has  been  already 
given  on  p.  33 1 .  A  table  of  logarithms  is  given  on  pp.  468,  469, 
to  four  places  of  decimals,  which  gives  sufficient  accuracy  for 
ordinary  purposes.  To  the  right  of  the  table  are  given  the 
differences  for  i,  2,  3,  etc,  which  enables  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  of  four  figures  to  be  obtained. 

Thus  log  2470  =  3*3927.  The  decimal  part  is  obtained  from 
the  table,  the  whole  number  being  3,  because  2470  is  between  1000 
and  10,000  (log  1000  =  3,  log  10,000  =  4).  The  log  of  2473  is 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  above  log  the  difference  in  the  table  for 
3,  viz.  5,  !>.— 

log  2473  =  3*393^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  relations  in  logarithms,  viz. :~ 

log  (M  X  N)  =  log  M  +  log  N 

log^^)  =  logM-logN 

log(M)*  =  ii.logM 

logVM  =  i.logM 

Thus  multiplication  is  turned  into  addition,  division  is  turned 
into  subtractioni  the  raising  to  a  power  is  turned  into  multiplication, 
and  the  taking  of  a  root  is  turned  into  division. 

The  decimal  portion  of  a  logarithm  is  always  kept  positive,  and 
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the  foUowing  are  the  values  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  239 
for  various  positions  of  the  decimal  point : — 
log  23,900  =  4*3784 
log  2,399  =  3-3784 
log  239  =  2-3784 
log  23-9  =  1-3784 
log  2-39  =  0-3784 
log  0-239  =  -  I  +  0*3784  =  IJ3784 
log  0-0239  =  -  2  +  0*3784  =  2-3781 
log  0-00239  =  -  3  +  0*3784  =  3*3784 
Example.— 10  find  the  cube  root  of  1075  2 
log  io-7$  =  1*0315 

log  V(io*75)  =  JO*o3i5) 
=  0-3438 
0-3438  =  0-3424  +  O-O0I4 
.••VioTS  =  2207 
^Example.—To  find  the  value  of  ($725)*  J 
log  5725  =  07578 

log  (5725)*  =  i  (o'7S7«) 
=  2-6523 

.*.  (S725)5  =  449*1 

Erampie.-To  find  the  value  of(9^3i)^^x  04*08)^ 

log  (923  0*  =  §  (3*9652) 

=  26435 
log  (i4*o8)»  =  3  (1*1485) 

=  3*4455 
log  5267  =  3  7216 

....  log[(9^3i)^Mi4*o8)^j  ^  ,.6435  +  3.4455  ^  3.72,6 

=  2-3674 
The  number  of  which  this  is  the  log  is  233 

.  (Q23i)8  X  (14*08)^  ^  2^- 
5267  ^^ 

Example.— Find  the  value  of  512  x  50*5  x  00037. 
log  512  =  27093 
log  505  =  1-7033 
log  0-0037  =  3  5682 
log  (product)  =  1-9808 
or  product  required  =  95 "66 
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Example. — Find  the  value  of  Vo'oo765. 
log  0-00765  =  3-8837 

=4  +  1*8837 

log  Vo*oo765  =  1  +  0*4709 
.*.  V 0*00765  =  0*2957 

Napierian  or  Hyperbolic  Logarithms. 

These  logarithms,  which  are  also  termed  "natural,"  are 
calculated  to  the  base  e  =  2*718,  and  the  following  relation  holds : 

log.N  =  2*3  logjoN 
Ordinary  logarithms  are  calculated  to  the  base  10. 

Table  of  Sines,  Cosines,  and  Tangents. 

On  pp.  470,  471,  is  given  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the 
trigonometrical  ratios,  sines,  cosines,  and  tangents,  of  angles  up 
to  90^,  to  three  places  of  decimals,  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
accurate  for  ordinary  purposes. 
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557515587 

56945705 


57985809I5821 
5922,5933 


5599 
5717 
58. 
5944 


5490  5502 
5623 


'32  51 


561 1 
729 
843 

5955 


55145527 


5729  5740 


5855 
5966 


5635 
5752 
5866 

5977 


5647 
5763 
5877 
5988 


5539;555> 
5658,5670  I 
SZ7557861 
588858991 
5999,6010  I 


2  4 

a  4 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


9  10  II 

8  10  II 

8  9  10 

8  9  »o 

8  9  10 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 


6021 
6128 
6232 


6031*60426053 


61286138,614961606170  61806191 


60646075 
6170  6180 


6085  6096  6107  61 17  I 


6201 


6212622a  I 


6243,625362636274  62846294630463146325  I 


6335  6345  6355  6365  6375  638516395  6405  641516425 
6435  6444.6454  6464  6474  6484,6493  6503  6513  6522  I 


8 
7 
7 
7 

61  7 


9  10 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 


46 
46 
47 
48 
48 


6561 
662866376^466656 


653265426551 


16721 
6812 
6902 


i|5 

664( 


6571^580654 
666'  " 


678567946803 


60 
61 
62 
68 
64 


6730673967496751  .  . 
6821  683068396848)6857 
691  r69J0  6928  6937  6946  6955I6964  6972, 


;8o65oo 
75'66L 


659966096618  I 
669367026712 


68756884,6803 


699069987007 
707670847093 
7160  7168  7177 

72437251 . 

73247332734017348 


7016 
7101 

7185 


72597267 


7024  7033  70421705017059  7067  I 

7ii07ii87i267i357»437i52i 
7202  7210  7218  7226  7235  I 
72847292730073087316  I 


7193I 

727, 
735< 


5  7284  7292  7300  7308  7316  I 
i6  73647372  7380  7388  7396  I 


3  4 
3  4 

3  4 
3'  4 
3  4 


3'  3 

23 
2t  3 


5  6 


/Googk 


LOGARITHMa 


56 
56 
57 
58 
59 


60 
61 
62 
68 


65 
66 
67 


8129  8136  8142  8149  8156K162  8169  8176  8182 
8195  8202  8209  8215  8222I8228 
826182678274 


7404 
7482 

7559 
7634 
7709 


7412  7419 
74907497 


597566175747: 
76427649 
77167723 


7427 
7505 


77827789 


7853  7860  7868  7875  7882  7889  7896 


79247931 
993 


7938 


800080078014 


7582 

7657 
7731 


77967803 


7945 


8325  8331 8338  8344|835ib357l8363  837018376  8382 
8395  8401 8407  8414  8420  8426  8432  8439  8445 


7435  7443 


751375207528 


8069  8075  8082  8089  B096  8102  8109 


7589  7597 
766d 

7738 


7672 
7745 


7810  78187825 

795a 
8021 


'952  795' 


8280  8287  8293  8299  8306  8312 


745" 


7604 
7679 
7752 


7966 
8035 


7459 
7536 
7012 
7686 


77607767 


7832 
7903 
7973 
8041 


783978461 
791079171 
798079871 
804880551 
811681221 


8 


7543 
7619 
7694 


74667474 

7551 

76271 

7701 

77741 


8235  8241 8248  8254  1 


8 


18  8 


2 
2 
2    2 

2 
2 


8189 
82541 
8319  I 


4  5    6  7  8    8 


3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  4 

3  4  4 


566 
566 
566 


70 
71 
78 
78 
74 


75 
76 
77 
78 
78 


8451  .,.  .  . 
85 13  85 19  8525 

i 

8692 


8457  8463  8470  8476  8482  8488  8494  8500 
-      -      -      -  -      -      g-g, 

8621 
8681 


79 


8585 
8645 


?53 


8591859; 


8591 
8651 


8537  8543 


859 
865 


17B54: 
.7860: 


8549 
8609 


il?| 


57866386698675 


8704  87 10  87 16  8722  8727  8733  8739  8745 


8751 
8808 


688 
?5 


88148820 

88658871188768882 

8927,8932 


8785 
8842 


8921 


89768982 


8938894 


I7  8893889989048910 


'78993 


^9  8954  8960  8965  8971 
14  9009  901 5  9020  9025  I 


85061 

8567 
8627 
86861 


8791  8797 


88021 


88 


885488591 


8915 


233 
233 
233 

233 
233 


80 
81 
88 
88 
84 

86 
86 
87 
88 
88 


9031 
9C^{ 
9138 
9191 


903690429047905390589063906990749079 


909090969101 


910691129117 


9M3,9>49  9154  9159  9165 


9196  9201 


9243  9248  9253  9258  9263  9269  9274  9279 


9294'9299  9304  9309  9315  93«>  9325 


1934593509355 
939594009405 
9445945019455 
949494999504 


9206921292179222 


9122 

9175 
9227 


91709175 


9128 
91809 
9232 
9284 


9133  I 
186] 
92581 
9289 


93609365 


93709375 


9410941594209425 


% 


94609465946 
9509951395" 


94749479 
95239528 


93" 
94309435 
9484 

9533 


93401 
9390  1 
94400 
94890 
95380 


3  4 

3  4 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 


80 
91 
92 
98 
94 


9552 
9600 


95429547 
90^595 

97319736974 


529557 


.    9605 
96479652 


9562  9S< 
960996; 


5669 
>I4 


719J 


9694969997039708 


9571 
9619 
9666 
9713 


95769581 


9624 


96669671^675 

.97179722 

9745  975o|9754  9759  9763  9768 


95860 

96330 
96800 
97270 
97730 


95 
96 
97 
98 
89 


977797' 

;9823'9827 

98689872 

99569961 


8219786  9791 9795  9800  9805  9809  9814  9818  0 


9832  9836  9841  9845  9850  9854  9859  986J  0 


9877 
9921 


98J6 
9881 


9886989098949899990; 


992699309934 


9965996999749978 


•9903 
993999439948 
998399879991 


99080 
99520 
99960 


2233 

2233 

2233 

223 

223 
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TABLE  OF  SQUARES   AND    CUBES   OF  NUMBERS 
UP  TO   50.  RISING  BY  0-05. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared,  as  squares  and  cubes 
of  numbers  are  frequently  required  in  ship  calculations.  Ordinates 
usually  will  not  be  measured  more  accurately  than  to  the  nearest 
0*05  ;  in  most  cases  the  nearest  decimal  point  is  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  squares  and  cubes  are  taken  to  the  nearest  whole  number, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  ship  calculations. 


1 

:2i 

^ 

Cubes. 

1 

•    A 

CubM. 

1. 

1 

Cob«s. 

005 

_ 

'•55 

2 

4 

3-05 

9 

28 

010 

— 

— 

r6o 

3 

4 

310 

10 

30 

015 

— 

— 

1-65 

3 

4 

315 

10 

31 

020 

— 

— 

170 

3 

5 

320 

10 

33 

0-25 

— 

— 

^V 

3 

i 

3-25 

11 

34 

030 

— 

— 

I -So 

3 

3-30 

II 

36 

035 

— 

— 

1-85 

3 

6 

335 

II 

38 

0*40 

— 

— 

190 

4 

7 

340 

12 

39 

045 

— 

— 

1-95 

4 

I 

3-45 

12 

41 

0-50 

— 

— 

200 

4 

3*50 

12 

43 

0-5S 

— 

— 

2-05 

4 

9 

355 

«3 

45 

o-6o 

— 

— 

2'IO 

4 

9 

3-60 

>3 

47 

0-65 

— 

— 

215 

5 

10 

3-65 

13 

49 

070 

— 

— 

2 '20 

5 

11 

370 

14 

5i 

075 

— 

225 

5 

II 

'•P 

14 

53 

080 

2-30 

5 

12 

14 

55 

085 

2-35 

6 

13 

3-85 

«5 

57 

0-90 

2-40 

6 

M 

390 

15 

59 

0-9S 

2-45 

6 

«5 

3*95 

16 

62 

I  00 

2*50 

6 

16 

4-00 

16 

64 

105 

2*55 

7 

17 

405 

16 

66 

no 

260 

7 

18 

4-IO 

17 

69 

IIS 

2-65 

7 

19 

415 

«7 

71 

f20 

270 

7 

20 

420 

18 

74 

1-25 

275 

8 

21 

4-25 

18 

77 

1-30 

280 

8 

22 

430 

18 

80 

1*35 

2 

2-85 

8 

23 

435 

^9 

82 

I  40 

3 

2*90 

8 

24 

4-40 

^ 

II 

«45 

3 

2-9S 

9 

26 

4-45 

20 

150 

3 

300 

9 

27 

450 

20 

9« 
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Appendix. 
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1 

i 

1 

g 

J 

1 

I 

Cubes. 

1" 

Cubes. 

^ 

Cubes. 

4*55 

21 

94 

680 

46 

314 

9-05 

82 

741 

4-60 

21 

97 

6-85 

^Z 

321 

910 

l^ 

754 

4-65 

22 

lOI 

690 

^! 

329 

915 

5^ 

766 

470 

22 

104 

6*95 

48 

336 

9*20 

ll 

779 

480 

23 

107 
III 

700 

49 

343 

9-25 
930 

86 
86 

£' 

23 

804 

485 

24 

114 

70s 

50 

350 

9*35 

ll 

8i7 

4*90 

24 

118 

7-IO 

50 

358 

940 

88 

831 

4*95 

2$ 

121 

7-15 

5" 

366 

9-45 

89 

844 

5-00 

25 

125 

7-20 
7-25 

52 
53 

373 
381 

950 

90 

857 

5-05 

26 

129 

7*30 

53 

389 

^'|5 

91 

871 

5-10 

26 

133 

735 

54 

397 

960 

92 

885 

5'iS 

27 

137 

740 

55 

405 

9-65 

93 

899 

520 

^l 

141 

7-45 

56 

413 

970 

94 

913 

525 

28 
28 

145 

7-50 

56 

422 

9*75 
980 

II 

927 

5*30 

149 

941 

5-35 

«9 

153 

7-55 

57 

430 

985 

% 

956 

5-40 

29 

"57 

7-6o 

58 

4^2 

990 

970 

S'45 

30 

162 

7-65 

59 

448 

9*95 

99 

985 

550 

30 

166 

770 

1^ 

;g 

lO'OO 

too 

1,000 

\^ 

3* 

171 

61 

475 

1005 

101 

1,015 

31 

176 

7-85 

62 

484 

lO'lO 

102 

1,030 

S-6S 

32 

180 

790 

62 

493 

1015 

103 

1,046 

S70 

32 

185 

7*95 

63 

502 

I0-20 

104 

1,061 

ri^. 

33 

190 

8-00 

64 

512 

10-25 
10-30 

\% 

1,077 
1,093 

34 

'95 

5-85 

34 

200 

8-os 

65 

522 

10-35 

'*^Z 

1,109 

590 

*35 

205 

8'io 

66 

531 

10-40 

108 

1,125 

5*95 

211 

815 

66 

541 

10-45 

109 

1,141 

6*oo 

216 

820 
830 

%  ■ 

69 

55' 
562 

572 

10*50 

110 

1. 158 

6'05 

37 

221 

io'55 

III 

I,  "74 

6- 10 

227 

8-35 

70 

582 

10-60 

112 

1,191 

615 

38 

233 

8*40 

71 

593 

10*65 

«i3 

1,208 

6'20 

38 

23« 

8-45 

7" 

603 

1070 

114 

1.225 

6-25 
630 

39 

244 

8-50 

72 

614 

10-75 
10*80 

116 
117 

1,242 
1,260 

40 

2CO 

6-35 

40 

256 

!*|5 

73 

^"1 

10-85 

118 

1,277 

640 

41 

262 

8*60 

74 

636 

io"9o 

119 

1,295 

6-45 

42 

268 

8-65 

75 

647 

1095 

120 

1,313 

6-50 

42 

275 

870 

76 

77 
77 

659 

11*00 

121 

1.331 

6-55 

43 

281 

1105 

122 

\m 

660 

44 

287 

8-85 

78 

693 

II'IO 

123 

665 

44 

294 

890 

79 

705 

11-15 

124 

1,386 

670 

45 

301 

8-95 

80 

717 

11-20 

1    "5 

1,405 

67s 

46 

308 

900 

81 

729 

11-35 

1    127 

1 

1,424 
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Numbers. 

1 

Cubei. 

1 
i 

I* 

Cubes. 

1 

i 

1 

Cubes. 

11-30 

"•35 

11-40 

11-50 

I2fi 

139 

"3a 

I»443 
1,462 
I,4S3 

13-55 
13-60 

13-65 
I3;70 

13-80 

13-85 
13*90 

13-95 

14*00 

184 
185 
186 
188 
189 
190 
192 
193 

2,488 
2,5'5 

2,543 

2I600 
a,628 
2,657 
2,686 
2.71S 
2.744 

15-80 

15-85 
1590 

15-95 
i6-oo 

250 
251 
253 

518 

3,944 
3.982 
4,020 
4,058 
4,096 

II-60 
11*65 
iryo 
11-75 
11*80 
11-85 
11-90 
11-95 

I2-00 

133 

IP 

140 
14a 
143 
144 

1,541 
l,S6i 

[,622 
1,643 

i»6S5 
1,706 
1,72s 

1605 
1610 
1615 
16-20 
16-25 
16*30 

'6-35 
16-40 
16-45 
16-50 

258 
259 
261 
262 
264 
266 
267 
269 
271 
272 

4. '35 
4.173 
4.212 

4,252 

14-05 

14-10 

14-15 

14-20 

14*25 
14-30 

14-35 
14-40 
14-45 
14-50 

>97 
199 
200 
202 
203 
204 
206 
207 
209 
210 

2,774 
2,803 

2,863 
2,894 
2,924 

2,955 

3!oi7 
3.049 

4,291 
4,33* 
4,371 
4.411 
4,451 
4.492 

1205 
I2-IO 
12-15 
12-20 
12-25 
12-30 
"•35 
12-40 
12-45 
12-50 

146 
148 

149 
150 

"5» 
153 
154 

111 

1,750 
1.772 

l:lg 

1,884 
1,907 
1,930 

1,953 

16-65 
16-70 

irii 

16-85 
16-90 

1695 
17-00 

274 
276 

277 
279 
281 
282 
284 
286 

289 

4,533 
4.574 
4.616 

4,657 
4.699 
4.742 
4.784 
4.827 
4,870 
4,913 

'4-55 
14*60 
14*65 
1470 

1480 
14-85 
14-90 

'4-95 
1500 

2Ij 

2IS 
216 
2l3 
219 

222 

224 

3^5 

3.080 

3,  "2 

3.144 

3,177 

3.209 

3.242 

3,27s 

3,308. 

3,341 

3,375 

12-55 
12*60 
12-65 

12-70 

12-75 
12-80 
12-85 
12-90 
12-95 
13-00 

158 

161 
163 
164 
165 
166 
168 
169 

1.977 
a,  000 
2,024 
2,048 

2.073 
2,097 
2,122 
2,147 
2,172 
2.197 

17-05 
17 10 

17-15 
17*20 

17-25 
17-30 

17-35 
17-40 

17-45 
17-50 

291 

292 

^ 

298 
299 
301 
303 
305 

4.956 
5,000 

5,044 
5.088 

5,»33 

S,i78 
5,223 
5,208 

S.314 

5,359 

15-05 
1510 
1515 
15*20 
15*25 
15-30 
15-35 
15*40 

15-45 
15-50 

227 

230 

S3J 
234 
236 

ni 
239 
240 

3.409 
3,4*3 
3,477 
3.512 
3,547 
3.582 
3,617 
3,652 
3.688 
3.724 

1305 
13-10 

1315 
13-20 

13-25 
13-30 
13-35 
13-40 
'3-45 
"3-50 

170 

172 

173 

174 
176 

^77 
178 
180 
181 
182 

2,222 

2,248 

2.274 
2,300 
2,326 
2.353 
2,379 
2,406 

2,433 
2,460 

17-60 
17-65 
1770 

17-80 
17-85 
17-90 

17-95 
18-00 

308 
310 
312 
313 

3<5 
3'7 
319 
320 
322 
324 

5.405 
5.452 
5.498 
5.545 
5,592 
5,640 
5.687 
5,73S 
5.7»4 
5.832 

15-55 
1560 
15*65 
15-70 
1575 

242 
243 
245 
246 
248 

3.760 
3.796 
3.833 
3.870 
3.907 
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1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

f 

1 

Ciib«s. 

1 

1 

Cubes. 

I 

Cube 

t? 

3 

X 

X 

18-05 

326 

5.881 

20-30 

412 

8,365 

22-55 

509 

11,467 

i8-io 

328 

5»930 

20-35 

414 

8,427 

2260 

5" 

'1.543 

1815 

329 

5.979 

20-40 

416 

8,490 

22-65 

513 

11,620 

l8'20 

331 

6,029 

20-45 

418 

8,552 

22-70 

5*5 
518 

11,697 

18-25 
18-30 

333 

335 

6.078 

20-50 

420 

8,615 

22-80 

11,775 
11,852 

fJfl^O 

520 

1835 

337 

6,179 

2055 

422 

8,678 

22-85 

522 

11,930 

18-40 

339 

6,230 
6,280 

2060 

424 

8,742 

22-90 

524 

12,009 
12,088 

18-45 

340 

2065 

426 

8,806 

22-95 

527 

18-50 

34a 

6,332 

20-70 
20-75 
20-80 

428 
431 

433 

8,870 

8,934 
8.999 

23-00 

529 

12,167 

^ip 

^ 

6.383 

2305 

531 

12,247 

18-60 

6,435 

2085 

435 

9,064 

2310 

534 

12,326 

18-65 

348 

6,487 

2090 

437 

9,129 

2315 

536 

12,407 

18-70 

350 

6,539 

20-95 

439 

9,195 

23-20 

538 

12,487 

\pd 

352 
353 

6,592 

2100 

441 

9,261 

2325 

541 

12,568 
12,649 

2330 

543 

18-85 

355 

21-05 

443 

9,327 

2335 

ri 

12,731 

18-90 

357 

5'2i' 

21 -lO 

445 

9.394 

23-40 

12,813 

18-95 

359 

6,80s 

21-15 

447 

9.461 

23-45 

550 

12,895 
12.978 

1900 

361 

6,859 

2I-20 
21-25 
21-30 

449 
452 
454 

9,528 

23-50 

552 

19-05 

363 

t:^ 

23*55 

555 

13,061 

19*10 

365 

21-35 

456 

9,732 

2360 

557 

13.144 

1915 

367 

7,023 
7,078 

21  40 

458 

9,800 

2365 

559 

13.228 

19-20 

369 

21-45 

460 

9,869 

23-70 

562 

13.312 

19-25 
19-30 

371 
372 

7,133 

7,189 

21-50 

462 

9,938 

23-75 
2380 

564 
566 

13,396 
13,481 

19*35 

374 

7i245 

21-55 

464 

10,008 

23-85 

569 

13,566 

19-40 

37^ 

7,301 

21-60 

467 

10,078 

23-90 

57' 

13,652 

19-45 

H^ 

7,358 

21-65 

469 

10,148 

23-95 

574 

13,738 

19-50 

380 

7,415 

2170 
21-75 
21-80 

471 
473 
475 

10,218 
10,289 
10,360 

24-00 

576 

13.824 

I9|5 

3!* 

7,472 

24-05 

578 

13,911 

1960 

3fi 

7,530 

21 '85 

477 

10,432 

2410 

581 

13.998 

1965 

355 

7,587 

21-90 

480 

10,503 

2415 

583 

14.085 

19-70 

388 

7,645 

21-95 

482 

10.576 

2420 

586 

14,172 

1975 
19-80 

390 
392 

7,704 
7,762 

22'00 

484 

10,648 

24-25 

588 

14,261 

2430 

590 

14.349 

19-85 

394 

7,821 

22-05 

455 

10.721 

2435 

593 

14,438 

19-90 

396 

7,881 

22-10 

488 

10.794 

2440 

lU 

14.527 

19-95 

398 

7,940 

2215 

491 

10,867 

2445 

14,616 

20-00 

400 

8,000 

22-20 
2225 
22  30 

493 
495 
497 

10,941 

2450 

600 

14,706 

20-05 

402 

8,060 

11,015 
11,090 

2455 

603 

14,796 

20- 10 

404 

8,121 

22-35 

500 

11,164 

2460 

605 

14,887 

2015 

406 

8,181 

22-40 

502 

",239 

2465 

608 

14-978 

20-20 

408 

8,242 

22-45 

504 

",315 

24-70 

610 

15.069 

2025 

410 

8.304 

22-50 

506 

11,391 

2475 

613 

15,161 
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I 

1 

i 

J 

i 

1 

i 

\ 

Cnbes. 

B 

1 

Cabes. 

^ 

Cubes 

<f 

I 

*• 

J* 

2480 

6'i 
618 

15,253 

2705 

732 

19,793 

2930 

If 

25.154 
25.283 

2485 

15.345 

27  10 

734 

19,903 

29*35 

861 

2490 

620 

15.438 

2715 

737 

20,013 

2940 

!^ 

25,412 

2495 

623 

15,531 
15,625 

2720 

740 

20,124 

29*45 

867 

25.542 

25*00 

62s 

27*25 

743 
745 

20.235 
20,346 

29*50 

870 

25.672 

27  30 

2505 

628 

I5.7t9 

2735 

748 

20,458 

29*55 

573 

25,803 

25-10 

630 

15,813 

2740 

751 

20,571 

2960 

876 

26!o66 

2515 

633 

15,908 

2745 

754 

20,684 

2965 

879 

25*20 

^§1 

16I098 

27-50 

756 

20,797 

2970 
2975 

882 

III 

26,198 
26,331 

25*25 

2530 

640 

16,194 

27*55 

5i^ 

20,911 

2980 

26,464 

2535 

643 

16,290 

27  60 

21,025 

29*85 

891 

26,597 

25-40 

% 

16,387 

27*65 

76s 

21,139 

29*90 

894 

26*865 

2545 

16,484 

2770 

767 

21,254 

29*95 

897 

2550 

650 

16,581 

27*80 
27*85 

770 

21,369 
21.485 

2i,6or 

3000 

900 

27,000 

25*55 

653 

16,679 

30*05 

^ 

27,»35 

25*60 

65§ 

16,777 

27*90 

778 

21,718 

30*  10 

27,271 

25-65 

16,876 

2795 

'!' 

21,835 

30-15 

909 

27.407 

25*70 
2575 

660 
663 

16,975 

28*00 

784 

21,952 

30-20 
30-25 

912 
918 

27,544 
27,681 

'7,074 

25-80 

666 

17.174 

28-05 

787 

22,070 

3030 

27,818 

25-85 

668 

17,274 

2810 

790 

22,188 

3035 

921 

27,956 

2590 

671 

17,374 

28*15 

79a 

22,307 

30-40 

924 

28,094 

25*95 

673 

17,475 

28*20 

798 

22,426 

30*45 

927 

28,233 

26*00 

676 

17,576 

2825 

22,545 

3050 

930 

28,373 

28*30 

28*35 

801 
804 

22,665 
22,786 

2605 

679 

17,678 

30-55 

933 

28,512 

26*10 

681 

17,780 

2840 

807 

22,906 

30*60 

28,653 

26*15 

684 

17.882 

28*45 

809 

23,028 

30*65 

939 

28,793 

26-20 
26-25 

686 
689 

i8!o88 

28*50 

8l2 

23,149 

30*70 
3075 

942 
946 

28,934 
29,076 

2630 

692 

18,191 

28-55 

8'5 
818 

23,271 

30*80 

949 

29,218 

26*35 

694 

18,295 

2860 

23,394 

3085 

952 

29,361 

26*40 

697 

18,400 

28-65 

821 

23,517 

3090 

955 
958 

29,504 

26*45 

700 

18,504 

2870 

824 

23.640 

30-95 

29,647 

26- 50 

702 

18.610 

28*75 
28*80 

827 

24,013 

3100 

29,791 

26*55 

705 

18,715 

28*85 

3105 

964 

29,935 
30,080 

26*65 

708 

18,821 

2890 

ill 

24.138 

31-10 

967 

2665 

710 

18,927 

28*95 

24,263 

31-15 

970 

30,226 

26-70 
2675 

713 
716 

» 9,034 

29  00 

841 

24,389 

31*20 
3>*25 

973 
977 

30,371 
30,518 

19,141 

26-80 

718 

19,249 

29*05 

844 

24,515 

31-30 

980 

30,664 

2685 

721 

19,357 

29-10 

847 

24,642 

3i*35 

i 

30,811 

26*90 

724 

19,465 

29-15 

850 

24.769 

3>*40 

30.959 

26-95 

726 

19,574 

29-20 

f53 

24.897 

31*45 

989 

31,107 

2700 

729 

19,683 

29*25 

856 

25,025 

31*50 

992 

31.256 
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11 

^ 

Cubti. 

% 

1 

Cubes. 

1 

cJ? 

Cubet. 

31 '60 
31-65 
3170 

3175 
31-80 

31-85 
31-90 

31-95 
32-00 

995 
999 
1,002 
1,005 
1,008 
1,011 
1,04 
1,018 
1,021 
1,024 

31,405 
31,554 
31,705 
31,855 
32,006 

32,157 
32,309 
32,462 
32,615 
32,768 

3380 
33-85 
33-90 
33-95 
34-00 

1,142 
1,146 
1,149 
1.153 
1,156 

38,958 
39,131 
39.304 

3605 
36-10 

36-15 
3620 

36-25 
36-30 

3635 
36-40 

3645 
36-50 

1,300 
1,303 
1,307 
1,310 
1,314 
1,318 
1,321 
1,325 
1,329 
1.332 

46,851 
47,046 
47,242 
47,438 
47,635 
47.832 
48,030 
48,229 
48,428 
48,627 

3405 
34-10 

34-15 
3420 

34-25 
34-30 
34-35 
3440 
34-45 
34-50 

I,i59 

1,170 

1,173 
1,176 
1,180 
1,183 
1.187 
1,190 

39,478 
39,652 
39,826 
40,002 
40,177 
40.354 
40,530 
4^708 
40,885 
41,064 

320s 
3210 

3215 
32-20 

32-25 

1,027 
1,030 
1,034 
1,037 
1,040 
1.043 
1.047 
1,050 

1,053 
1,056 

32,922 
33,076 

II 

33!6^ 
33.855 
34.012 

34,170 
34,328 

^fl5 
3660 

36-65 

36-70 

36-80 
36-85 
3690 
36-95 
37-00 

1,336 
1,340 

1.343 
1,347 
1,351 
1.354 
1,355 
1,362 
1,365 
1.369 

48,827 
49.028 
49,229 
49,431 
49,633 
49,836 
50.039 
50,243 
50,448 
50,653 

3230 
32-35 
32-40 

32-45 
31-50 

^*I5 
34-60 

34-65 
34-70 

34-75 
34-80 

34-85 
34-90 
34-95 
35-00 

1.194 
1. 197 
1,201 
1,204 
1,208 
1,211 
1,215 
1,218 
1,222 
1,225 

41,242 
41.422 
41,602 
41.782 
41,963 
42,144 
.42,326 
42,509 
42,692 
42,875 

3260 

3r65 
3270 

32-80 
3285 
3290 
32-95 
33*00 

1,060 
1.063 
1,066 
1,069 

1,073 

1,076 

1,079 
1,082 
1,086 
1,089 

34^646 

34,966 

35,288 
35.449 
35.611 
35,774 
35,937 

37-05 
3710 

3715 
37-20 

37-25 
3730 
37-35 
37-40 
37-45 
37-50 

1,373 
1,376 
1,380 

l:a 

1,391 
1,395 
1,399 
1,403 
1.406 

50,859 
51,065 
51,272 
51,479 
51,687 
51,895 
52.104 
52.314 
52,524 
52,734 

35-05 
35- w 

35-15 
35*20 

35-25 
35-30 
35-35 
35-40 
35-45 
35-50 

1,229 
1,232 
1,236 
1,239 
1,243 
1,246 
1,250 

1,2S3 

1,257 

I  260 

43,05  9 

43,24  4 

43,42  9 

43.614 

43.800 

43.987 

44,174 

44.362 

44,550 

44,739 

3305 
33-IO 

33-15 
33-20 
3325 

1,092 
1,096 

I.099 
1,102 
1,106 
1,109 
1,112 
1,116 
1,119 
1,122 

36,101 
36,265 
36.429 
36.594 
36,760 
36,926 

37,093 
37,260 

37,427 
37,595 

37-60 
37-65 
3770 

37-80 
37-85 
37-90 

37-95 
38-00 

1.410 
1,414 
1,418 
1,421 
1,425 
1,429 
1,433 
1,436 
1.440 
1,444 

52,946 
53.157 
53.370 
53.583 
53,796 
54.010 

54,225 

54!656 
54,872 

3330 
33'3S 
33-40 
33-45 
33-50 

35-55 
3560 

3565 
35-70 
35-75 
3580 

35-85 
35-90 

35-95 
3600 

1,264 
1,267 
1,271 
1,274 

1,278 
1,282 

1,285 
1,289 
1,292 
1,296 

44,928 
45,118 
45.308 
45.499 
^S'Sgi 
45,883 
46,075 
46,268 

46:656 

33-55 
33-60 

33-65 
3370 
33-75 

1,126 
1,129 
1,132 
1,136 
1.139 

37,764 
37,933 
38,103 

38,273 
38,443 

38-05 
38-10 

38-15 
3820 

3825 

1,448 
1,452 
1,455 
1.459 
1.463 

55.089 
55,306 
55.524 
55.743 
55.962 
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z 

1 

Cubes. 

1 

5 

1 

Cube*. 

7^ 

1 

Cub«. 

38-30 

38-35 
3840 
38-45 
3850 

1,467 
1,471 
1,475 
1,478 
1,482 

56,182 
56.402 
56,^23 

56,845 
57,067 

40-55 
40-60 
40-65 
4070 

40*80 
40-85 
40-90 

40-95 
41 00 

1,644 
1,648 
1,652 
1,656 
1,661 
1,665 
1,669 
1,673 

nil 

66,676 
66,923 
67,171 

67,917 
68,167 
68,418 
68,669 
68,921 

42-80 
42-85 
42-90 

42-95 
4300 

1,83a 
1,836 
1,840 
1,845 
1,849 

78,403 
78,678 
78,954 
79,230 
79.507 

38-65 
3870 

38-85 

3890 
38-95 

39-00 

1,486 
1,490 
1.494 
1,498 
1,502 

1,505 
1,509 
1,513 
1,517 
1,521 

57,289 
57,512 
57,736 

m 

59,091 
59,319 

43-05 
43-10 
4315 
4320 

43-25 
43-30 

43*35 
43*40 

43-45 
43-50 

1,866 
1,871 
1,875 
1,879 

i',892 

8C^622 

81,183 
81,464 
81,747 

82,029 

82,313 

41-05 
41-10 

41-15 
41*20 
41-25 
41-30 

41-35 
41-40 

41-45 
41-50 

1,685 
1.689 
1.693 
1.697 
1,702 
1,706 
1,710 
1.714 
1,718 
1,722 

69.173 
69,427 
69,680 

69,935 
70,189 

70,445 
70,701 
70.958 
71,215 
71,473 

3905 
3910 

39-15 
39'2o 

39-25 
39-30 
39-35 
39-40 
39-45 
3950 

1,525 
1,529 
1,533 
1,537 
1,541 
1,544 
1,548 

1,552 
1,556 
1,560 

59,547 

g;^ 

60,236 
60,467 
60,698 
60,930 
61,163 

61,630 

43*55 
43-60 

43-65 
43-70 
43-75 
43-80 
43-85 
4390 
43'95 
4400 

1,897 
1,901 

1,905 
1,910 

1,914 
1,918 
1,923 
1,927 
i»932 
1,936 

83.167 
83.453 

Si 

41-60 
41-65 
4170 

41*80 
41-85 
41*90 

41-95 
42*00 

1.726 
.1.731 
1.735 
1,739 
1,743 
1.747 
1,751 
1,756 
1,760 
1,764 

71.732 
71.991 
72.251 

72,512 
72,773 
73,035 
73,297 
73,560 

74,088 

39-55 
39-60 

39-65 
39-70 

3975 
39-80 

39-85 
39-90 

3995 
40-00 

1,572 
1,576 
1,580 

lifts 

1,592 
1.596 

1,600 

61,864 
62,099 

62,335 
62,571 
62,807 
63,045 
63,283 

63,760 
64,000 

44*05 
44-10 

44-15 
44-20 
4425 
44-30 
44-35 
44-40 
44-45 
4450 

1,940 
1.945 
1,949 
1,954 
1,958 

1)967 
1,971 
1,976 
1,980 

85,475 
85,766 
86,058 
86,351 
86.644 
86,938 

8r,sas 

87.Sn 
8S,i2i 

42-05 
42*10 

42-15 
42-20 
42-25 
42-30 

42-35 
42-40 
42-45 
42-50 

1.768 
1,772 
1,777 
1,781 
1,785 
1,789 

1,794 
1,798 
1,802 
1,806 

74,353 
74,618 
74,885 
75,151 
75.419 
75.687 
75,956 
76,225 

76,495 
76,766 

40-05 
40-10 
40-15 

40*20 

1,604 
1,608 

1,612 

1,616 

1,621 

1,624 
1,628 
1,632 
1.636 
1,640 

64,240 
64,481 
64.723 
64,965 
65,208 

65.695 

m^ 
66,430 

44-60 
4465 
44-70 

44-75 
44-80 
4485 
4490 

4*-95 
4500 

1.985 
1,989 
1,994 
1,998 
2,003 
2,007 
2,012 
2,016 
2,021 
2,025 

88,418 

88,717 
89,015 

89!6i5 

89.915 
90,217 

90,519 
90.822 
91,125 

40  25 
4030 

40-35 
4040 

40-45 
4050 

4260 
4265 
42-70 
42-75 

1,811 
1,815 
1,819 

77,037 
77,309 
77,581 
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1 

\ 

Cubes. 

1 

\ 

Cubes. 

1 

1 

Cubes. 

1 

^ 

1* 

45-05 

2,030 

91,429 

47-05 

2,214 

104,155 

49-05 

2,406 

118,010 

45-10 

2,034 

91.734 

47-10 

2,218 

104,487 

49-10 

2,411 

118,371 

45-15 

2,039 

92,039 

47-15 

2,223 
2,228 

104,820 

49-15 

2,416 

"8,733 

45-20 

2,045 
2,048 

92,345 

47-20 

105.154 
105,489 

49-20 

2,421 

"9,095 

45-25 

92,652 
92,960 

47-25 

2,233 

49-25 

2,426 

"9,459 

45-30 

2,052 

47-30 

2,237 

105,824 

49-30 

2,430 

"9,823 
120,188 

45-35 

2,057 
2,061 

93,268 

47  35 

2,242 

106,160 

49-35 

2,435 

45-40 

?^II2 

47-40 

2,247 

106,496 

49-40 

2,440 

120,554 

45-45 

2,066 

47-45 

2,252 

106,834 

49-45 

2,445 

120,920 

4550 

2,070 

94,196 

47-50 

2,256 

107,172 

4950 

2,450 

121,287 

45-60 

2,075 

94.507 
94,819 

47-60 

2,261 

107,511 

49-55 
49-60 

2,455 

121.655 

2/)79 

2,266 

107,850 

2,460 

122.024 

45-65 

^"It 

95,131 

47-65 

2.271, 

108,190 

49-65 

2.465 

122,393 

4570 

2,088 

95.444 
95,758 

47-70 

2,275 

108,873 

49-70 

2,470 

122,763 

45-75 

'^ 

47-75 

2,280 

49-75 

2,475 

123,134 

45-80 

p; 

47-80 

2.285 

109.215 
109,558 

4980 

2,480 

123,506 

4585 

Z^\02 

47-85 

2,290 

49-85 

2,485 

123,878 

45-90 

2,107 

96,703 

47-90 

2,294 

109,902 

49-90 

2,490 

124,251 

45*95 

2,111 

97,019 

47-95 

2,299 

110,247 

49-95 

2,495 

124,625 

4600 

2,116 

97,336 

48-00 

2,304 

110,592 

50-00 

2,500 

125,000 

4605 

2,121 

97.654 

48-05 

2,309 

110,938 

1 

46  10 

2,125 

97.972 

48-10 

2,314 
2,318 

111,285 

46-15 

2,130 

98,291 

48-15 

111,632 
111,980 

46 -20 

2,134 

98,611 

48-20 

2,323 
2,328 

4625 

2,139 

98.932 

48-25 

112,329 

4630 

2,144 
2,148 

99,253 

48-30 

2,333 
2,338 

112,679 

46-35 

99.575 

48-35 

113,029 

46-40 

2,153 

99,897 

48-40 

2,343 

113.380 

4645 

2,158 

100,221 

48-45 

2,347 

113.732 

46-50 

2,162 

100,545 

4850 

2,352 
2,357 

114,084 

%^ 

2,167 

100,869 

48-55 

"4,437 

2,172 

101,195 

4860   2,362 

114,791 

4665 

2,176 

101,521 

48-65' 

2,367 

115,146 

46-70 

*''fi 

101,848 

48-70 

2.372 

115,501 
115,857 

^515 

2,186 

102,175 

48-75 

2,377 

46-80 

2,190 

102,503 
102,832 
103,162 

4880 

2,381 

116,214 

46-85 

2,195 

48-85 

2,386 

116,572 

46-90 

2,200 

4890 

2,391 

1 16,930 
117,289 

4695 

2,204 

103,492 

48-95 

2,396 

47-00 

2,209 

103,823 

49-00 

2,401 

117,649 
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APPENDIX   C. 

SYLLABUS  OF   EXAMINATIONS   IN   NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  make  good  rough 
sketches  of  the  different  parts  of  a  ship's  structure  .approximately 
to  scale,  using  squared  paper  ;  they  should  also  be  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  noting  any  detail  of  work  brought  before  their 
notice  daily  in  the  shipyard.  Questions  will  be  set  in  the  exami- 
nation which  require  rough  sketches  of  parts  of  a  vessel  to  be 
given  from  memory. 

If  the  class  is  held  in  an  institution  which  possesses  a  testing 
machine,  the  students  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  it  occasionally  to 
test  samples  of  materials  used  in  shipbuilding. 

All  students  should  be  provided  with  suitable  scales,  set 
squares,  and  ship  carves,  and  candidates  should  bring  these 
to  the  examination. 

Table  of  logarithms,  functions  of  angles,  and  useful  constants 
will  be  provided,  and  candidates  will  be  restricted  to  use  of  these 
tables,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  bring  with  them  into  the 
examination  room  any  other  mathematical  or  logarithm  tables. 
Slide  rules  may  be  used. 

Compulsory  questions  may  be  set  at  the  examtnations. 


LOWER  EXAMINATION 

I.  Practical  Shipbuilding.— The  tests  to  which  the  various 
materials  used  in  shipbuilding  are  subjected,  and  the  defects  to 
which  those  materials  are  liable ;  the  tools  and  appliances  used  in 
ordinary  shipyard  work,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  blocks, 
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staging,  derricks,  etc.,  used  on  a  building  slip ;  plans  of  flat  and 
vertical  keels,  inner  bottom,  shell,  deck  and  other  plating; 
framing,  beam,  keelson,  and  stringer  plans ;  watertight  and  other 
bulkheads  ;  ceiling  and  wood  decks ;  pillaring  arrangements  to 
secure  clear  holds,  and  details  of  cargo  hatchways  to  meet  Lloyd's 
Rules  ;  rudders,  stem  frames,  and  spectacle  arrangements  for 
•  twin-screw  ships  ;  bilge  keels  ;  supports  to  engines,  boilers,  and 
shafting ;  masts  and  derricks ;  precautions  necessary  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  while  building,  and  while  on 
service ;  method  of  docking  ships,  how  they  are  placed  in  position 
and  supported. 

II.  Laying  Off.— A  knowledge  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
Mould  Loft  for  the  purpose  of  fairing  a  set  of  lines,  including 
traces  of  keelsons  and  longitudinals,  edges  of  shell  plating,  tank 
margins,  ribbands,  etc.,  and  transferring  the  frame  and  other  lines 
to  the  scrive  board ;  lifting  the  bevels  and  constructing  round  of 
beam  mould  ;  a  ship's  block  model  and  the  information  necessary 
for  its  construction ;  obtaining  the  dimensions  for  ordering  the 
shell  plating,  frames,  beams,  floors,  inner  bottom  plating,  etc. ; 
making  and  marking  ribbands ;  fairing  the  edges  of  shell  plating 
on  the  frames ;  making  templates  or  skeleton  patterns  for  stem, 
sternpost,  propeller  bracket  forgings  or  castings. 

III.  Drawing. — Plotting  of  curves  of  displacement,  tons  per 
inch  immersion,  I.H.P.,  etc.,  from  given  data.  A  rough  freehand 
dimensioned  sketch  may  be  given  at  the  examination,  requiring 
candidates  to  make  finished  scale  drawings,  and  candidates  will 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  draw,  from  their  own  knowledge,  the 
fastenings  suitable  for  connecting  together  the  parts  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  example. 

IV.  Ship  Calculations.— Calculation  of  the  weights  of 
simple  parts  of  a  ship's  structure ;  spacing  and  strength  of  iron 
and  steel  rivets ;  calculation  of  the  strength  of  the  simple  parts 
of  a  ship's  structure,  such  as  tie  plates,  butt  straps  and  laps ;  tons 
per  inch  immersion  ;  change  of  trim,  and  moment  to  change  trim; 
change  of  trim  due  to  moving  weights  on  board,  and  that  due  to 
the  addition  or  removal  of  weights ;  the  principles  and  use  of 
Simpson's  and  other  rules  for  finding  the  area  and  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  area,  and  for  calculating  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  ;  graphic  methods  of  finding  displacement 
and  position  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  ;  curves  of  displacement 
and  of  tons  per  inch  immersion  \  the  fundamental  conditions  to  be 
fiilfilled  in  order  that  any  body  may  float  freely  and  at  rest  in  still 
water  ;   centre  of  dotation,  mctacentre,  metacentric  height,  stable 
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and  unstable  equilibrium ;  definitions  of  block,  prismatic,  water- 
plane,  midship  area,  and  other  similar  coefficients. 


HIGHER   EXAMINATION 

I.  Practical  Shipbuilding.— The  structural  arrangements 
necessary  to  resist  longitudinal  and  transverse  stresses  to  which 
ships  are  liable  in  still  water  and  amongst  waves,  and  the  arrange- 
ments to  resist  local  stresses ;  description  and  rough  hand  sketches 
of  detail  fittings  of  ships,  such  as  anchor  and  capstan  gear^  steering 
gear,  and  other  appliances  used  in  working  a  ship  *,  davits  and 
fittings  in  connection  therewith ;  ventilating  and  coaling  arrange- 
ments ;  pumping  and  draining ;  the  fundamental  types  of  vessels 
and  modifications  thereto,  the  distinctive  features  of  such  vessels 
and  consequent  effect  on  freeboard  ;  methods  of  determining  the 
sizes  of  structural  parts  and  of  detail  fittings,  making  out  midship 
sections  to  the  Rides  of  the  principal  classitication  Societies  for 
various  types  of  vessels  ;  methods  of  fitting  up  refrigerating  spaces 
for  shipment  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  fruit,  etc  ;  construction  of 
oil  fuel  bunkers,  and  of  vessels  for  carrying  oil ;  launching  arrange- 
ments, and  the  diagrams  and  curves  generally  used  in  connection 
therewith. 

Laying  Off. — Expanding  the  plating  of  longitudinals  and 
margin  plates  by  the  geometric  and  mocking  up  methods  ;  ex* 
panding  stem  plating,  rudder  trunking,  and  mast  plating; 
obtaining  the  true  shape  of  a  hawse  hole  in  the  deck  or  shell,  and 
similar  practical  problems  ;  constructing  and  fairing  the  form 
of  a  twin  screw  bossing. 

III.  Ship  Calculations. — Displacement  sheet  and  arrange- 
ment of  calculations  made  thereon ;  proofs  of  Simpson's  and  other 
rules  for  obtaining  areas  and  moments  ;  displacement  and  dead- 
weight scales  ;  approximate  and  detailed  calculations  relating  to 
the  weight  and  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  hull ;  calculations 
of  weight  and  strength  of  parts  of  a  ship's  structure  such  as  decks, 
bulkheads,  firaming,  side  and  bottom  plating,  etc,  also  the  strength 
of  fittings  such  as  boat  davits,  derricks,  etc.  ;  coefficients  of  weight 
of  hull,  outfit,  and  machinery  for  a  few  of  the  principal  types  of 
ships,  also  coefficients  of  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ships  ;  curves  of  loads,  shearing  forces,  and  bending  moments  for 
a  ship  floating  in  still  water,  and  amongst  waves,  also  equivalent 
girder  and  stress  in  the  material ;   calculations  of  the  positions 
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of  transverse  and  longitudinal  metacentres ;  consideration  of  the 
curves  of  centres  of  buoyancy,  centres  of  flotation,  and  pro-meta- 
centres ;  the  construction  and  use  of  metacentric  diagrams ; 
Atwood's  and  Moseley's  formulae,  and  methods  of  calculating 
stability  based  thereon ;  the  construction  and  use  of  curves  of 
stability  ;  inclining  experiment  and  the  precautions  that  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  accuracy ;  change  of  draught  and  trim  due 
to  passing  from  fresh  into  salt  water  and  vice  versa ;  effect  upon 
trim  and  stability  due  to  flooding  compartments  of  a  ship  ;  effect 
of  free  surface  on  the  stability  of  vessels  carrying  liquid  cargo ; 
methods  of  determining  the  size  of  rudder-heads,  and  the  stresses 
on  rudders  balanced  and  unbalanced ;  resistance  of  ships ; 
Froude's  experiments  on  skin  friction  ;  Froude's  law  of  comparison 
for  vessels  at  corresponding  speeds  ;  methods  of  calculating  the 
horse-power  to  propel  a  vessel  of  known  form  at  a  given  speed  ; 
effective  horse-power,  propulsive  coefficient  and  Admiralty  con- 
stants, and  values  of  the  two  last  in  typical  cases  ;  speed  of  ships 
on  trial,  methods  adopted  and  precautions  necessary  to  obtain 
accurate  speed  data ;  progressiva  trials  and  their  uses  ;  elementary 
considerations  of  the  oscillations  of  ships  in  still  water  and 
amongst  waves;  definitions  of  a  "stiff"  and  "steady"  vessel, 
and  elements  of  design  affecting  these  qualities ;  tonnage  of  ships, 
how  measured,  etc 
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APPENDIX  D. 

SPECIMEN   QUESTIONS   OF  THE  BOARD   OF 

EDUCATION   EXAMINATIONS. 

Calculations. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  which  must  exist  between  the  weight 
of  a  body  floating  freely  at  rest  in  a  liquid  and  the  volume  of  its 
submerged  part?  A  body  of  uniform  circular  transverse  section 
floats  freely  in  sea-water  so  that  the  centres  of  the  circular  sections 
are  in  the  water  surface.  What  will  its  weight  be  if  its  length  is 
loo  feet  and  its  diameter  20  feet  ? 

2.  Find  the  area  of  a  half  of  a  ship's  water-plane  of  which  the 
curved  form  is  deflned  by  the  following  equidistant  ordinates 
spaced  12  feet  apart : — 

o-i,  5*1,  7'i7,  875,  lo-i,  9-17,  805,  6-4,  o-i  feet. 

3.  By  what  number  would  you  have  to  divide  the  area  in 
square  feet  of  a  water-plane  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  tons 
weight  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  ship  in  order  to  increase 
her  draught  one  inch  in  salt  water  ? 

4.  What  is  the  relative  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
weight  of  a  body  floating  freely  at  rest  in  water  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  volume  of  the  submerged  portion  of  the  body  ?  What 
is  the  condition  necessary  for  stable  equilibrium  ? 

5.  What  are  the  weights  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steel,  yellow  pine, 
and  copper?  What  is  the  weight  of  a  hollow  steel  pillar  10  feet 
long  whose  external  diameter  is  5  inches  and  internal  diameter 
4  inches?  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  solid  pillar  of  the  same 
weight  ? 

6.  Calculate  the  volume  and  position  of  centre/ of  gravity, 
horizontally  and  vertically,  of  a  form  given  by  the  following 
ordinates : — 


ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

No. 

I 

W.L. 

...    01 

7-17 

lOI 

80s 

O-I 

No. 

2 

»» 

...     o-i 

5-66 

8-0 

646 

O-I 

No. 

3 

>♦ 

...      O'l 

o*i 

01 

O-I 

01 

Horizontal  interval,  24  feet ;  vertical  interval,  3  feet. 
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7.  The  areas  of  transverse  vertical  sections  of  a  solid  are  i  '2, 
6 1*2,  86*o,  i2i'o,  96'6,  76*8,  1*2  square  feet,  at  distances  apart  of 
12,  I2y  24,  24,  12,  and  12  feet,  respectively.  Find  the  volume  and 
longitudinal  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid. 

8.  What  is  the  transverse  metacentre  of  a  ship  in  the  upright 
position  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  distance  between  this  meta- 
centre and  the  centre  of  buoyancy? 

9.  A  hold  beam  is  formed  of  two  beams,  each  formed  of  a 
}-inch  plate  12  inches  deep,  and  four  angles  4"  x  4"  x  i"  :  the 
beams  are  connected  together  by  a  top  plate  \  inch  thick,  extending 
from  the  fore  edge  of  the  flange  of  the  forward  beam  to  the  after 
edge  of  the  flange  of  the  after  beam.  Find  the  weight  of  30  feet  of 
such  a  beam.    The  frame  spacing  is  24  inches. 

10.  The  tons  per  inch  immersion  of  a  ship  at  seven  equidistant 
water-lines  3  feet  apart  are  respectively  31*3,  30*2,  28*5,  26*4,  23*9, 
19*6  and  14*2.  Find  the  displacement  and  the  vertical  position  of 
the  centre  of  buoyancy.  The  appendage  below  the  lowest  water- 
plane  to  be  neglected.       . 

11.  What  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  any  body 
may  float  freely  and  at  rest  in  still  water  ?  What  is  the  condition 
necessary  for  stable  equilibrium  ? 

12.  State  Simpson's  second  rule. 

The  equidistant  half-ordinates  of  the  load  water-plane  of  a  ship 
in  feet  are— 0*6,  2'9,  9*1,  15-6,  i8*o,  187,  18*5,  17-6,  15-2,  and  67 
respectively,  and  the  length  of  the  ship  is  288  feet.  Find  the  area 
of  the  load  water-plane  and  the  longitudinal  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

13.  Describe  the  process  known  as  the  **  graphical  process," 
used  for  finding  the  displacement  and  centre  of  buoyancy  of  a  ship. 

14.  Write  down  and  briefly  explain  the  rules  in  common  use 
in  ship  calculations,  for  finding  the  areas  of  plane  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  displacement. 

The  semi-ordinates  of  the  boundary  of  a  deck  of  a  vessel 
are  : — 0*5,  4*5,  8*8,  io*o,  8*2,  3*8,  and  0*4  feet  respectively,  including 
the  end  ordinates.  The  length  of  the  vessel  being  85',  find  the 
area  of  the  deck,  and  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 

15.  A  deck  of  a  vessel  is  composed  of  flush  plating  ■^"  thick, 
secured  to  channel  bar  beams  8"  x  4"  x  i",  spaced  3'  6"  apart. 

Calculate  the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  deck  63'  long  by  10'  wide, 
including  rivets,  but  omitting  edge  strips  and  butt  straps. 
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i6.  What  are  the  curves  of  "  displacement"  and  "tons  per  inch 
immersion,"  and  what  are  their  uses  ? 

The  area  of  a  ship's  load  water-plane  is  6050  square  feet,  the 
body  below  is  divided  by  equidistant  horizontal  sections  3'  apart* 
whose  areas  are  5500 ;  4750  ;  3500 ;  2050  ;  1000  ;  and  250  square 
feet  respectively. 

Find  the  tons  per  inch  at  each  water-plane,  and  plot  the  curve 
of  tons  per  inch,  on  the  squared  paper  supplied. 

What  is  the  total  displacement  of  the  vessel  ? 

17.  Explain,  in  detail,  a  method  of  determining  graphically  the 
displacement  of  a  vessel  of  given  form. 

18.  The  area  of  a  ship's  load  water-line  section  is  13,200  square 
feet,  and  the  areas  of  other  parallel  sections  3'  apart,  are  as 
follows,  viz. : — 12,700, 12,000, 1 1,100, 10,000,  8,200  and  6,000  square 
feet  respectively.  Neglecting  the  volume  below  the  lowest  section, 
calculate  (i)  the  tons  per  inch  immersion  at  each  water-plane,  and 
(ii)  the  total  displacement  of  the  vessel. 

Construct,  on  the  squared  paper  supplied,  the  curve  of  tons 
per  inch. 

19.  The  half-ordinates  of  the  transverse  section  of  a  coal  bunker 
of  uniform  section  are  as  follows,  viz. :— 31*0,  31*3,  30*8,  290,  and 
24*6  feet  respectively,  the  ordinates  being  spaced  5'  apart.  The 
length  of  the  bunker  is  25  feet. 

On  the  basis  of  the  coal  being  stowed  only  up  to  the  level  of 
the  underside  of  beams,  which  are  5"  deep  and  spaced  4'  apart,  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  coal  that  can  be  so  carried  in  the  bunker. 

20.  What  is  meant  by  the  shear  of  a  rivet  ?  Explain  clearly, 
with  sketches,  the  difference  between  "single"  and  "double" 
shear. 

What  is  the  single  shear  strength  of  a  J"  diameter  mild  steel 
rivet? 

Two  test  bars,  of  circular  section,  I"  diaineter,  are  prepared 
from  the  following  materials,  viz. : — (d)  mild  steel,  and  (b)  rolled 
Naval  brass,  or  yellow  metal :  what  breaking  force  would  you 
expect  the  testing  machine  to  register  when  the  bars  are  broken  ? 

What  elongation  would  you  expect,  in  each  case,  on  a  length 
of  2"? 

21.  Explain  why  vessels  passing  from  salt  water  to  fresh  water 
change  their  draught.  What  condition  must  be  fulfilled  in  order 
that  a  vessel  may  not  change  trim  in  going  from  fresh  to  salt 
water,  or  vice  versd  t 

A  box-shaped  vessel  is  175'  long,  30'  broad,  20'  deep,  and  floats 
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at  a  uniform  draught  of  8'  in  salt  water.     Calculate  the  mean 
draught  when  the  vessel  is  floating  freely  in  fresh  water. 

22.  Find  the  displacement  up  to  the  6-feet  and  lo-feet  water- 
lines  of  a  ship  whose  form  is  defined  by  the  following : — 


W.L.*«. 

Keel. 

I  ft. 

9  ft. 

4fl. 

6  ft. 

8  ft. 

zo  ft. 

Nos.ofSec 

Distance 
between 
sections 

is 
40  feet. 

lion. 

/I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

\7 

O'l 

01 

o*i 

o*i 

O-I 

01 
90 

01 

o-i 

1*4 

2-6 

4-6 

67 

in 

01 

5-6 

8-2 

115 

135 

147 

»5-3 

O'l 

III 

137 

15-9 

167 

170  j    169 

O'l 

131 

15-6 

iri 

17-1 

17-4 

17*4 

01 

103 

12-6 

146 

15-4 

158 

160 

01 

57 

7*5 

9'5 

107 

II-6 

125 

01 

17 

27 

41 

50 

60 

91 

O-I 

o-i 

o-i 

O'l 

0*1 

0*1 

01 

23.  Find  the  vertical  and  longitudinal  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  of  the  form  in  the  preceding  question. 

24.  Suppose  the  vessel  in  Question  54  to  be  floating  at  the  lo-ft. 
water-line,  and  to  be  inclined  transversely  through  an  angle  of  one 
in  one  hundred,  by  a  weight  of  one  ton  moved  through  30  feet 
Find  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gjravity  of  the  ship  above  the  keeL 

(If  Questions  22  and  23  have  not  been  done,  assume  a  displace- 
ment and  height  of  C.B.) 

25.  What  is  the  ultimate  shearing  and  tensile  stresses  of  steel 
rivets  and  plates  lespectively?  Find  the  breaking  strength  of  a 
single  butt,  double-chain  riveted,  of  a  plate  30  inches  wide,  J  inch 
thick,  connected  by  J  rivets,  spaced  3  inches  apart.  Find  the  force 
necessary  to  break  the  plate  across  a  frame-line  where  the  rivets 
are  spaced  6  inches  apart. 

26.  Given  the  height  of  the  longitudinal  metacentrc  above  th« 
centre  of  gravity,  show  how  you  would  obtain  the  moment  to  trim 
ship  one  inch.  In  a  vessel  whose  distance  between  draft  marks 
forward  and  aft  is  300  feet,  and  whose  centre  of  gravity  of  water- 
plane  is  10  feet  abaft  centre  between  draft  marks,  and  whose  foot- 
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tons  to  trim  ship  one  inch  are  400,  find  the  change  of  draft  forward 
and  aft  caused  by  moving  30  tons  through  200  feet  in  a  fore  and 
aft  direction. 

27.  A  barge  100'  x  20'  x  10'  of  rectangular  section,  is  formed 
of  ^-inch  plating  on  ends,  bottom,  sides,  and  deck,  and  has  frames 
and  beams  of  4^"  x  4"  x  ^",  spaced  20  inches  apart    The  ends 

.  have  stiflfeners  2  feet  apart,  of  the  scantlings  of  the  frames.  A  floor- 
plate,  12"  X  J",  is  on  every  frame.  Find  the  weight  of  the  hull, 
assuming  that  there  are  no  hatches.  Suppose  the  barge  to  have 
weights  of  10  tons  at  10  feet  from  the  stem,  15  tons  at  25  feet,  20 
tons  at  50  feet,  30  tons  at  75  feet.  Find  the  lohgitudinal  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  loaded  barge. 

28.  State  and  prove  Simpson's  First  Rule.  State  TchebychefPs 
Rules  for  either  three,  five,  or  seven  ordinates. 

29.  Prove  that  in  a  curve  of  loads  of  a  ship  floating  at  rest,  the 
integral  of  the  area  of  the  curve  from  one  end  up  to  a  chosen  point 
gives  the  shearing  force  at  that  point,  and  that  the  integral  of  the 
curve  of  shearing  forces  over  the  same  part  gives  the  bending  at 
the  chosen  point 

30.  Suppose  a  curve  of  buoyancy  to  be  a  curve  of  versed  sines, 
and  the  corresponding  curve  of  weights  to  be  a  common  parabola, 
whose  axis  is  vertical  and  at  the  middle  of  the  length.  Find  the 
form  of  the  curves  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment 

31.  State  and  prove  Atwood's  formula. 

32.  Describe  any  method  of  obtaining  a  cross-curve  of  stability. 

33.  Find  the  effect  upon  the  draught  of  water  forward  and  stfl 
of  opening  to  the  sea  one  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  a  vessel  of 
rectangular  section  at  any  part  of  the  length,  supposing  this  one* 
per  cent  to  be  confined  between  transverse  water  tight  bulkheads. 
Explain  how  the  deductions  from  this  result  can  be  made  use  of 
to  determine  the  spacing  between  water  tight  bulkheads,  which 
shall  not  be  exceeded,  in  order  that  when  a  compartment  is  flooded, 
the  draft  in  no  case  shall  exceed  a  certain  specified  amount 

34.  If  B  and  By  be  respectively  CB's  in  upright  and  inclined 
position,  and  R  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  B  on  to  the 
vertical  through  J?,  in  this  inclined  position,  show  that  B^R  is  the 
integral  of  BR  between  the  upright  and  the  angle  of  inclination. 
Show  firom  this  how  a  curve  of  CB*s  can  be  obtained  from  a  curve 
ofGZ's. 

35.  A  vessel  of  uniform  rectangular  section  is  launched  parallel 
to  her  keel.  What  is  the  form  of  the  curve  of  tipping  and  lifting 
moments,  supposing  the  ship  to  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
upper  deck  from  being  immersed  ?    Suppose  such  a  vessel  100  feet 
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long,  24  feet  wide,  having  its  CG  at  the  middle  of  the  length  to  be 
launched  at  a  slope  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  with  two  feet  of  salt 
water  over  the  end  of  the  ways,  and  with  a  launching  weight  of  100 
tons.  What  is  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  fore  end  of  the  ways 
(assumed  to  be  at  the  fore  perpendicular)  ? 

36.  Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  instantaneously  floating  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave  of  her  own  length,  and  of  height  equal  to  one-twentieth  of 
the  length.  What  stress  would  you  expect  to  find  with  all  coal 
burnt  out  in — 

(1)  a  battleship  of  14,000  tons  ; 

(2)  a  high-speed  Atlantic  liner  ; 

(3)  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  ? 

Give  figures  for  the  stress  when  in  the  hollow  of  the  same  wave  with 
bunkers  fiilL 

37.  Why  would  a  trochoidal  wave  cause  less  stress  than  that 
determined  in  the  preceding  question?  Give  results  of  any 
calculations  you  know  of,  in  which  the  difference  due  to  the  wave 
not  being  actually  at  rest  is  taken  into  account 

38.  Prove  that  in  a  ship,  whose  moment  of  inertia  about  a 
transverse  axis  through  the  midship  section  is  the  same  for  the 
fore  end  as  for  the  after  end,  the  pitching  does  not  alter  the  bend- 
ing moment  at  the  midship  section. 

39-  Find  the  maximum  stress  upon  a  section  of  a  vessel  floating 
upright  in  still  water,  and  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  of  iocx> 
foot-tons.  The  section  is  rectangular,  20  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep, 
and  has  ^'  plating  on  deck,  bottom,  and  sides. 

Suppose  the  vessel  to  be  inclined  at  some  known  angle,  how 
would  you  find  the  maximum  stress  ? 

40.  What  is  the  Admiralty  speed  coefficient  ?  What  is  its  value 
for  the  vessels  named  in  Question  60  at  full  speed?  How  does  it 
vary  with  speed?  What  is  its  value  for  sea  work  as  compared 
with  trial  trips? 

41.  A  model  12  feet  long,  having  a  displacement  of  1060  lbs., 
has  a  resistance  of  3  lbs.  at  5  feet  per  second.  Find  the  effective 
horse -power  necessary  to  drfve  a  vessel  of  the  same  form  192  feet 
long  at  its  corresponding  speed.  Assume  the  wetted  sxirface  of  the 
model  to  be  30  square  feet,  and  the  frictional  resistance  of  a  plane 
12  feet  long  at  5  feet  per  second  to  be  007  lb.  per  square  foot,  and 
that  of  a  plane  192  feet  long  to  be  o*8  lb.  per  square  foot  at  12 
knots. 

42.  What  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  in  a  ship  to  make  her 
easy  in  her  rolling  at  sea  ? 

43-  What  is  a  curve  of  extinction?    How  can  it  be  obtained 
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experimentally?  What  can  be  determined  from  it  in  relation  to 
the  resistance  to  rolling  of  a  ship  ? 

44.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  vibration  in  a  steamer  ?  What 
are  the  subsidiary  causes  ?  What  precautions  are  taken  to  avoii) 
these  ? 

45-  Calculate  the  displacement  and  vertical  position  of  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  of  a  vessel  for  which  the  half-ordinates  are 
given  below,  the  distance  between  the  sections  being  14  feet, 
and  the  keel  appendage  being  2'6  tons,  with  centre  of  buoyancy 
4'8  feet  below  the  5'  6"  water-line. 


Sections. 

I'W.L. 

I'^'W.L. 

a'6''W.L. 

4'W.L. 

5'6*W.L. 

O'l 

0-3 

08 

1*9 

2-8 

2*2 

3*9 

l\ 

6-6 

70 

3*4 

5'! 

r^ 

n 

20 

3-6 

51 

6-4 

o-i 

0*2 

OS 

1*4 

2-8 

46-  Define  change  of  tiim,  and  moment  to  change  trim  one  inch. 

Obtain  an  expression  for  the  position  in  which  a  weight  must 
be  placed  on  board  a  ship  so  as  not  to  increase  her  maximum 
draught  Explain  clearly  why  this  is  not  always  possible  with 
large  weights,  and  find  the  limiting  weight 

47*  What  are  the  curves  of  displacement  and  tons  per  inch 
immersion,  and  what  are  their  uses  ? 

The  areas  of  a  ship's  sections  at  parallel  water-lines  3  feet  apart 
are  9600,  9500,  9000,  7700,  5000^  and  2000  square  feet  Neglecting 
the  volume  below  the  lowest  section,  find  the  tons  per  inch  at  each 
water-plane,  and  plot  the  curve  of  tons  per  inch.  Find  also  the 
total  displacement 

48.  What  are  the  ultimate  shearing  and  tensile  stresses  of  steel 
rivets  and  plates  respectively  ? 

Two  tie  plates  24"  wide  by  f "  thick,  are  connected  together  by 
a  lapped  joint.  Show  by  calculation  the  number  and  sizes  of  rivets 
required,  indicating  how  they  should  be  arranged  in  order  that  the 
butt  and  plate  may  be  nearly  of  equal  strength. 

49.  Define  "  centre  of  flotation,"  **  centre  of  buoyancy,"  "  meta- 
centre,"  and  "  metacentric  height" 

Determine  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and 
the  transverse  metacentre  of  a  vessel  72  feet  long  and  95  tons 
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displacement,  floating  at  a  water- plane  whose  half-ordinates  are, 
0-8,  3-3,  5*4,  6-5,  6-8,  63,  5-1,  28,  and  0-5. 

50.  A  fore-and  aft  watertight  bulkhead,  extending  from  the 
tank  top  to  main  deck,  is  50  feet  long  and  24  feet  deep.  Find  the 
total  weight  of  the  bulkhead,  including  stiffeners,  connecting  angles, 
etc.,  having  given  the  following  particulars  : — 

Plating  A"  thick  for  the  lower  half  depth,  and  }"  above,  with 
single-riveted  edges  and  butts  ;  stiffeners  alternately  6"  x  3"  x  3  J" 
red  bars  of  15  lbs.  per  foot  run,  and  3i"  x  2 J"  angle  bars  of  7  lbs. 
per  foot  run,  spaced  2  feet  apart ;  bounding  angles  3}"  x  3"  of 
8*5  lbs.  per  foot  run. 

51.  State  and  prove  Simpson's  second  rule  for  approximating 
to  the  area  and  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  surface. 

The  half-ordinates  of  a  water-plane  are  0*2,  r8, 48, 7*4,  5*5,  2*3, 
and  0*6  feet.  The  ordinates  are  spaced  23  feet  apart.  Find  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  half  water-plane  from  the 
middle  line. 

52.  Obtain  an  expression  for  the  height  of  the  metacentre  above 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  in  a  floating  body. 

The  half  ordinates  of  the  water-plane  of  a  vessel,  27  J  feet  apart 
are— o'l,  6*9,  lo'o,  10-5,  lo'i,  7*2,  and  o*i  feet  respectively.  Deter- 
mine the  transverse  metacentric  height,  having  given  that  the  dis- 
placement to  the  water- plane  (salt  water)  is  275  tons,  and  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  is  5  feet  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

State  the  values  of  the  metacentric  heights  in  any  two  types 
of  ships  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  naming  the  types  of  vessels 
selected. 

53*  The  maximum  speed  of  a  vessel  is  17  knots,  and  the  rudder, 
which  is  12  feet  broad  and  approximately  rectangular  in  shape,  has 
an  area  of  200  square  feet  and  a  maximum  working  angle  of 
35  degrees.  Estimate  the  diameter  required  for  the  rudder  head 
if  made  of  cast  steel. 

How  does  the  case  of  a  balanced  rudder  differ  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  one  in  the  case  {a)  when  the  ship  is  going  ahead,  and  (Jf) 
when  she  is  going  astern  ? 

54.  What  are  "  cross  curves  of  stability  "  ? 

Describe  fully  how  you  would  construct  a  set  of  cross  curves 
of  stability  for  a  vessel  of  known  form.  Explain  clearly  the 
great  advantages  of  having  stability  calculations  recorded  in  this 
form. 

55.  Show  how  you  would  estimate  the  angle  of  heel  to  which 
a  ship  under  sail  in  still  water  would  be  driven,  when  struck  by  a 
squall  of  known  force,  {a)  when  the  ship  is  upright  and  at  rest ;  and 
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{p)  when  the  ship  has  just  completed  a  roll  to  windward,  when  the 
squall  strikes  her. 

56.  Prove  that  in  a  curve  of  loads  of  a  ship  floating  at  rest,  the 
integral  of  the  area  of  the  curve  from  one  end  up  to  a  chosen  point 
gives  the  shearing  force  at  that  point 

At  the  section  of  a  ship  at  which  the  shearing  force  is  at  a 
maximum,  show  how  the  shearing  stress  on  the  material  varies, 
and  state  under  what  circumstances  this  shearing  stress  would  cause 
straining  action  to  take  place. 

57.  Describe  the  principles  governing  the  watertight  subdivision 
of  war  or  merchant  ships.  Is  there  any  legal  enforcement  for 
merchant  ships  ? 

State  briefly  the  recommendations  of  the  Bulkheads  Committee 
(1890-91). 

A  barge  is  of  uniform  rectangular  section,  70  feet  long  and 
20  feet  broad,  and  the  draught  of  water  when  the  vessel  is 
intact  is  8  feet.  What  would  be  the  minimum  height  of  a  bulkhead 
10  feet  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  in  order  that  if  the  end  compart- 
ment were  flooded,  the  adjacent  compartment  should  remain  dry  ? 

58.  Define  Statical  Stability  and  Dynamical  Stability. 

A  submarine  vessel  140  feet  long  has  a  uniform  cross  section 
of  which  the  upper  part  is  a  semicircle  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
lower  a  triangle  8  feet  deep  with  vertex  downwards.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  vessel  is  6  feet  above  the  keel. 

Construct,  to  scale,  the  curve  of  statical  stability,  and  state 
in  foot-tons  the  dynamical  stability  at  60  degrees. 

59*  State  what  is  meant  by  "  effective  horse-power,"  "  propulsive 
coefficient,"  and  "  corresponding  speeds."  State  the  values  of  the 
propulsive  coefficients  of  any  two  types  of  vessels  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  naming  the  types  selected.  How  does  the  pro- 
propulsive  coefficient  vary  with  the  speed  in  a  particular  ship,  and 
why? 

A  vessel  of  1800  tons  displacement  is  propelled  at  15  knots  by, 
engines  of  2500  I.H.P.  Estimate  the  I.H.P.  you  would  consider 
necessary  to  drive  a  vessel  of  similar  model,  but  of  4000  tons  dis- 
placement at  a  speed  of  18  knots.  What  assumptions  are  made  in 
passing  from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other  ? 

60.  Describe  briefly  the  causes  which  produce  vibration  in  the 
hulls  of  steamships,  and  state  under  what  circumstances  these 
vibrations  reach  a  maximum. 

(fl)  State  whether  you  consider  vibration  to  be  indicative  of 
structural  weakness,  giving  reasons  for  your  answer. 

ifi)  How  would  you  attempt  to  reduce  vibration  when  excessive  ? 
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{c)  At  the  lowest  number  of  vibrations  possible,  where  would 

you  expect  to  find  the  nodal  points  ? 
(^  What  recent  modifications  in  design  are  known  to  produce 

less  vibration  ? 

61.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  conducting  measured-mile 
trials  and  arriving  at  the  measured- mile  speed. 

State  the  possible  sources  of  error  to  which  such  trials  are 
liable,  and  how  they  are  reduced. 

62.  How  would  you  obtain  the  wetted  surface  of  a  ship  of  known 
form? 

Quote  any  formula  giving  a  close  approximation  to  the  wetted 
surface. 

What  use  can  be  made  of  the  wetted  surfece  when  obtained  ? 

The  wetted  surface  of  a  ship  of  6000  tons  displacement  being 
25,000  square  feet,  find  the  wetted  surface  of  a  vessel  of  similar 
form,  but  of  2000  tons  displacement 

63.  A  vessel  runs  bow-on  to  a  shelving  beach  ;  investigate  hex 
stability,  as  compared  with  her  condition  when  afloat. 

A  box-shaped  vessel,  100  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad,  floats  at  a 
draught  of  6  feet  forward  and  10  feet  aft,  the  metacentric  height 
being  2^  feet.  Find  the  virtual  metacentric  height  when  she  just 
grounds  all  along  on  level  blocks. 

64.  Sketch  and  describe  the  launching  arrangements  for  a  large 
ship,  stating  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  declivity  of  the  blocks 
and  launching  ways,  and  the  pressure  per  square  foot  allowed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ways.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  camber "  as  applied  to  the  ground  ways,  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
admissible  ? 

The  launching  weight  of  a  ship  is  2800  tons,  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  9  feet  abaft  the  midship  section,  and  the  fore  end  of  the  launching 
cradle  is  120  feet  before  the  midship  section.  AVhen  the  midship 
section  of  the  vessel  is  respectively  o,  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50  feet 
abaft  the  after  end  of  the  ways,  the  corresponding  buoyancy  is 
respectively  11 10,  13 10,  1530,  1770,  2030,  and  2310  tons,  and  the 
distances  of  the  corresponding  centres  of  buoyancy  abaft  the  after 
end  of  the  ways  are  respectively  43,  51,  60, 6%  77^,  and  86J  feet. 

Construct  to  scale  the  corresponding  launching  diagrams, 
stating  where  the  stem  begins  to  lift,  and  the  pressure  on  the  fore 
poppet    Are  the  ways  sufficiently  long  to  prevent  tipping  ? 

65.  Investigate  the  value  of  the  metacentric  height  of  a  vessel 
with  free  water  in  the  hold. 

A  mud  hopper  of  box  form  is  200  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad, 
the  mud  chamber  being  the  amidships  portion  50  feet  long.    When 
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empty,  the  draught  is  lo  feet  and  the  centre  of  gravity  15  feet 
above  the  keel.  Find  the  metacentric  heights  when  (a)  Empty, 
(ff)  Discharge-port  is  open,  and  {/)  Chamber  is  filled  to  a  height  of 
10  feet  with  sludge  of  specific  gravity  2. 

66.  Describe  in  detail  how  you  would  proceed  to  ^x  the  dimen- 
sions and  underwater  form  of  a  combined  passenger  and  cargo 
carrying  steamer,  having  given  the  speed,'  length  of  voyage, 
maximum  draught  permissible,  cargo  capacity  (both  by  measure- 
ment and  dead- weight),  number  of  passengers,  and  type  of  vessel. 
State  what  you  consider  satis&ctory  limits  of  stability  for  such 
a  vessel  as  you  select 

67.  State  and  prove  Simpson's  ist  Rule,  for  approximating  to 
the  area  and  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  surface. 

The  equidistant  half-ordinates  of  a  water-plane  being  3*0,  5*4, 
7*1,  9*32,  12*2,  14  17,  and  195  feet  respectively,  and  the  length  of 
the  base  being  84*0  feet,  find  the  area  of  the  water-plane,  and  the 
transverse  p>osition  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  half  the  water-plane. 

68.  The  half-ordinates  of  a  portion  of  a  ship's  deck,  covered  with 
^"  plating,  are  4*2,  9-36,  12-3,  14*84,  16*5,  17*53,  and  187  feet  in 
length  respectively,  the  common  interval  being  1 5  feet. 

Calculate  the  weight  of  the  beams,  plating,  planking,  and 
fastenings,  etc.,  for  this  part  of  the  deck,  the  beams  being  8"  x  i[' 
X  ft"  channel  bar,  spaced  3'  6"  apart,  and  the  plank  being  of  pitch 
pine  3}"  thick. 

Estimate  the  cost  of  laying  the  deok  with  planks  6"  wide  at 
']\d.  per  foot  run. 

69.  What  is  the  ultimate  shearing  and  tensile  stresses  of  mild 
steel  rivets  and  plates  respectively  ? 

The  shell  plating  of  a  vessel  is  formed  of  plates  50"  wide  and 
IJ"  thick,  worked  on  the  raised  and  sunken  system ;  the  spacing 
of  the  rivets  in  the  frames  are  7  diameters  apart,  and  in  the 
boundary  angles  of  the  watertight  bulkheads  4  diameters  apart. 
Sketch  an  arrangement  you  would  make  in  order  that  the  strength 
of  the  shell  plating  in  wake  of  the  bulkheads  and  ordinary  frames 
shall  be  approximately  the  same.  Show,  by  calculations,  that 
your  arrangement  is  a  good  one. 

70.  Define  **  centre  of  gravity,**  "  centre  of  buoyancy,"  "  centre 
of  flotation,"  "  metacentre." 

A  vessel  140'  long,  and  whose  body  plan  half-sections  are 
squares,  floats  with  its  sides  upright,  and  the  centres  of  all  the 
sections  lie  in  the  plane  of  flotation.  The  lengths  of  the  sides  of 
the  sections,  including  the  end  ordinates,  are  0*8,  36,  7*0,  8*0^  6*4, 
3*o  and  07  feet  respectively,  equispaced. 
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Calculate  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the 
transverse  metacentre. 

7 1 .  Having  given  the  value  of  six  equidistant  ordinates  of  a  plane 
ciirve,  ^deduce  a  formula  that  will  g^ve  the  area  of  the  surface  lying 
between  the  extreme  ordinates  and  the  curve. 

Four  consecutive  polar  radii  of  a  curve,  taken  in  order,  are 
10*9,  ir6,  130,  and  14*1  feet;  the  common  angular  interval 
between  them  is  15  degrees.  Find  the  area,  in  square  feet,  included 
between  the  curve  and  the  extreme  polar  radii,  and  prove  the  rule 
you  use. 

72.  Obtain  an  expression  giving  the  height  of  the  longitudinal 
metacentre  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy.  What  use  is  the 
information  when  obtained  for  any  particular  vessel  ? 

Draw,  to  scale,  the  ordinary  metacentric  diagram  for  a  vessel 
whose  uniform  section  throughout  her  length  is  a  quadrilateral  of 
breadth  50'  at  the  load  line  and  25'  at  the  keel,  the  draught  of 
water  being  20'. 

73.  Under  what  circumstances  may  it  be  expected  that  the 
cargoes  of  vessels  will  shift  ? 

In  a  cargo-carrying  vessel,  the  position  of  whose  centre  of 
gravity  is  known,  show  how  the  new  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  due  to  a  portion  of  the  cargo  shifting,  may  be  found. 

A  ship  of  4800  tons  displacement,  when  fully  laden  with  coals, 
has  a  metacentric  height  of  2*6  feet  Suppose  120  tons  of  coal  to 
be  shifted  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  moves  19  feet  transversely 
and  5  feet  vertically,  what  would  be  the  angle  of  heel  of  the  vessel, 
if  she  were  upright  before  the  coal  shifted  ? 

74-  Prove  that  for  any  floating  body  revolving  about  an  axis 
fixed  in  direction,  positions  of  maximum  and  minimum  stability 
occur  alternately. 

Investigate  all  the  positions  of  equilibrium  for  a  square  prism 
of  uniform  density  revolving  about  a  horizontal  axis,  assuming  its 
density  to  be  three-fourths  that  of  the  fluid  it  is  floating  in. 

75'  Quote  Moseley*s  formula  for  the  dynamical  stability  of  a 
floating  body,  and  prove  that  the  value  of  the  dynamical  stability 
obtained  from  that  formula  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
integrating  the  curve  of  statical  stability. 

A  vessel  of  constant  rectangular  section  is  260'  long,  30'  broad, 
30'  deep,  and  draught  of  water  1 5';  The  metacentric  height  of  the 
vessel  being  2*5',  find  (i)  the  statical  stability,  ii/r^(2)the  dynamical 
stability  of  the  vessel  when  she  is  inclined  at  45  degrees. 

76.  A  box-shaped  vessel  420'  long,  72'  broad,  and  draught  of 
water  24',  has  a  compartment  amidships  60'  long,  with  a  water- 
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tight  middle  line  bulkhead  extending  the  whole  depth  of  the  vessel. 
Determine  the  angle  of  heel  caused  by  the  ship  being  bilged  on 
one  side  abreast  this  bulkhead,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel 
being  23'  above  the  keel.   ' 

To  what  height  should  the  transverse  bulkheads  at  the  ends  of 
the  bilged  compartment  be  carried,  so  as  to  confine  the  water  to 
this  part  of  the  vessel  ? 

If  the  bilging  be  caused  by  a  collision,  making  a  hole  1*5  square 
feet  in  area  at  a  depth  of  18'  below  the  load  water-line  of  the 
vessel,  in  wake  of  the  compartment  referred  to  above,  and  the 
pumps  be  in  working  order,  calculate  the  capacity  of  the  pumps 
required  to  just  keep  the  leak  under. 

^^,  Define  **  freeboard,"  and  state  what  determines  it  Describe 
the  arrangement  of  the  tables  giving  **  freeboard." 

How  is  the  statutory  deck-line  marked  ? 

Distinguish  between  "flush-deck,"  " spar-deck,"  and  ** awning- 
deck  "  vessels.  How  is  the  freeboard  determined  in  each  case  ? 

78.  Prove  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  load  curve  and 
the  ctures  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment. 

A  vessel  300'  long  has  a  uniform  section  below  water.  The 
weights  of  hull,  machinery,  and  cargo  are  840,  300,  and  300  tons 
respectively.  The  weight  of  machinery  extends  uniformly  over 
^rd  of  the  length  amidships,  and  the  weight  of  cargo  extends 
uniformly  over  ^th  of  the  length  from  each  end.  The  weight  of 
hull  curve  is  of  the  form — 


1 

1 

-h^ 
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Draw  the  curves  of  shearing  force  and  bending  moment  and 
state  their  maximum  values  when  the  vessel  is  at  rest  in  still 
water. 

79.  The  effective  part  of  the  transverse  section  of  a  vessel  amid- 
ships is  represented  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  158),  the  vessel  being 
42'  broad  and  28'  deep. 

Find  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  when  the 
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vessel  is  subjected  to  a  sagging  bending  moment  of  60,000  foot- 
tons.    The  plating  shown  in  the  i 
diagram  to  be  taken  as  i"  thick,  \  • 
and  no  allowance  need  be  made 
for  rivet  holes  or  laps  of  plating. 
Assuming  /,  and  /,  are  the 
moments  of  inertia  of  a  section 
about  axes  at  right   angles  to 
each  other,  deduce  a  formula  for 
finding  the  stress  on  the  section 
at  any  point  when  a  vessel  is 
inclined  to  an  angle  to  one  of 


-Z+- 


„  -  Fig.  158. 

the  axes.  ^ 

80.  Enumerate  the  component  parts  of  the  total  resistance  to 
propulsion  of  a  ship.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  these 
component  parts  at  (i)  low  speeds,  and  (2)  at  high  speeds? 

A  ship,  290'  long,  45'  beam,  17'  6"  draught,  and  3200  tons 
displacement,  steams  17^  knots.  Find  the  horse-power  necessary 
to  overcome  frictional  resistance,  having  given  that  the  resistance 
varies  as  the  1-83  power  of  the  velocity,  and  that  in  fresh  water,  at 
a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second,  the  average  resistance  for  a  length 
of  50'  is  0*246  lbs.  per  square  foot,  whilst  over  the  last  square  foot 
the  resistance  is  0*232  lbs. 

81.  Explain  in  detail  how  the  indicated  horse-power  for  a  new 
ship  is  estimated. 

A  model  of  a  vessel,  400'  x  65'  x  24'  draught,  of  8560  tons 
displacement,  is  run,  and  the  curve  of  E.H.P.  on  a  base  of  speed 
of  ship  is  3250,  4035,  5020,  6195,  and  7660  E.H.P.  for  16, 
17,  18,  19,  and  20  knots  respectively.  Make  an  estimate  of  the 
I.H»P.  of  a  ship  of  16,000  tons,  of  similar  form,  for  speeds  of  20  and 
31  knots,  and  give  the  dimensions  of  the  new  ship. 

82.  The  draught  of  water,  the  desired  speed,  and  the  toad  to  be 
carried  being  given  for  a  new  design,  state  in  detail  how  you  would 
obtain  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  ship. 

Obtain  suitable  dimensions  for  a  vessel  to  carry  iioo  tons  of 
cargo  on  a  limiting  draught  of  21',  the  speed  of  the  vessel  to  be 
12  knots,  with  coal  sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  1500  miles,  and 
300  tons  of  passengers  and  stores. 

83.  Deduce  a  formula  for  the  period  of  a  ship  whose  rolling  is 
unresisted  and  isochronous. 

A  vessel  of  13,500  tons  displacement  has  a  metacentric  height 

.  of  3*5  feet  and  a  period  of  8*5  seconds.    Find  the  period  of  rolling 

when  600  tons  of  coal  are  added  each  side  of  the  vessel  in  a  bunker 

2  K 
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21'  deep  and  9'  wide,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bunkers  being 
1 1'  below  the  original  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  and  26'  out 
from  the  middle  line.  The  vessel  has  a  horizontal  curve  of 
metacentres  over  the  limits  of  draught  corresponding  to  the  above 
conditions. 

84.  Define  the  terms  "effective  wave  slope"  and  "virtual 
upright"  Explain  under  what  circumstances  the  rolling  of  a 
vessel  amongst  waves  is  likely  to  be  most  severe,  and  state  what 
resistances  are  in  operation  to  prevent  overturning  in  such  critical 
cases. 

What  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  in  a  ship  to  make  her  easy 
in  her  rolling  at  sea  ? 

85.  Discuss  the  distinctive  features  of  torpedo  vessel  design. 
What  are  the  most  recent  developments  in  the  design  of  this  class 
of  vessel  in  this  country  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  depth  of  water  upon  the  speed  of  a 
vessel? 

State  the  deductions  that  have  been  made  from  recent  trials 
with  vessels  in  shallow  water. 

86.  Describe  how  to  construct  a  set  of  lines,  having  given  the 
type  of  vessel,  dimensions,  displacement,  and  the  position  of  the 
longitudinal  centre  of  buoyancy. 

Having  obtained  the  sheer  drawing  of  a  vessel,  how  would  you 
proceed  to  obtain  the  structural  midship  section  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  vessel  is  to  be  built  to  meet  Lloyd's  require- 
ments? 

87.  The  given  sketch  represents  part  of  the  after-body  of  a 
ship.  Calculate  the  displacement  in  tons,  and  the  vertical  position 
of  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  of  the  form  represented  by  the  sketch, 
between  the  waterlines  A  and  B^  spaced  10'  6"  apart,  and  between 
the  sections  C  and  D  which  are  60'  apart.  The  sketch  given  is 
to  a  scale  of  J"  equals  I  foot. 

Three  waterlines,  at  depths  of  3'  6",  7'  o",  and  8'  9"  below  A 
waterline,  are  to  be  introduced  between  A  and  B^  for  the  purpose 
of  the  calculations. 

Ordinates  are  to  be  measured  to  the  nearest  decimal  place. 

88.  Define  the  terms :—** centre  of  flotation^"  "centre  of 
buoyancy,"  and  "  metacentre." 

A  prismatic  log  of  wood,  of  specific  gravity  075,  whose  uniform 
transverse  section  is  that  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  floats  in  water 
with  the  base  of  the  section  horizontal  and  vertex  upwards.  Find 
the  maximum  vertical  angle  of  the  section  for  these  conditions  to 
bold. 
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89.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  making  and  arranging  the 
various  calculations  on  a  displacement  sheet,  and  state  fully  what 
information  is  usually  shown  thereon. 

Explain  the  relation  which  exists  between  a  curve  of  tons  per 
inch  and  the  corresponding  curve  of  displacement,  and  show  how 
either  curve  may  be  derived  from  the  other. 

Distinguish  between  displacement  and  deadweight  scales,  and 
show  clearly  how  each  is  generally  arranged. 

90.  What  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  vessel 
may  not  change  trim  in  going  from  fresh  to  salt  water,  or  vice 
vend  t 

A  rectangular  vessel,  300'  long  and  40'  broad,  floats  at  a 
draught  of  10'  forward  and  12'  aft  in  sea  water.  Find  the  draught 
at  which  she  will  float  in  fresh  water  weighing  62^  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  situated  in  the  original  waterline. 

91.  Define  the  term  "Statical  Stability."  Show^  by  means  of 
a  diagram,  the  forces  acting  on  a  ship  when  inclined.  What  is 
the  **  righting  lever  "  ? 

Sketch  a  typical  statical  stability  curve,  indicating  the  principal 
points  of  importance  on  it 

92.  Deduce  a  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure* 
by  means  of  5  ordinates,  so  spaced  that  the  area  of  the  figure  is  a 
multiple  of  the  sum  of  the  ordinates. 

Five  consecutive  polar  ordinates  of  a  curve,  taken  in  order,  are 
5*o,  5'2,  57,  6*4  and  7*3  feet  respectively,  and  they  are  spaced  at  a 
common  angular  interval  of  5  degrees.  What  is  the  area,  in  square 
feet,  included  between  the  curve  and  the  extreme  polar  radii  ? 

93.  State  fully,  and  prove,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a 
floating  body. 

Define  the  terms  "  stable,"  "  unstable,"  "  neutral,"  and  "  mixed  " 
equilibrium. 

Show  that,  in  the  case  of  a  floating  body,  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  when  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  gravity  and  centre 
of  buoyancy  is  a  minimum,  and  unstable  when  that  distance  is  a 
maximum..  Discuss  the  relation  between  the  number  of  positions 
of  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium. 

94.  A  vessel  is  inclined  about  an  axis,  in  the  water-line  plane, 
which  makes  an  angle,  other  than  a  right  angle,  with  the  longi- 
tudinal middle  line  plane  of  the  ship.  Obtain  an  expression  con- 
necting the  metacentric  height  under  these  conditions  with  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  metacentric  heights  of  the  ship. 

A  box-shaped  vessel  is  80'  long,  20'  wide,  and  floats  at  a 
draught  of  water  of  10'.    Find  the  value  of  the  distance  .between 
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the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  metacentre,  for  inclinations 
about  an  axis  coincident  with  a  diagonal  of  the  rectangular  water- 
plane. 

95.  Describe,  in  detail,  how  an  inclining  experiment  is  carried 
out  What  observations  are  made?  Show  how  to  deduce  the 
correct  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  if  loose  water  was  lying  in 
the  bilges  when  the  observations  were  made.  How  would  you 
determine  the  amount  of  ballast  to  be  used  on  an  inclining 
experiment  ? 

What  special  calculations  would  you  make,  if  the  vessel  at  the 
time  of  inclining  were  considerably  out  of  her  normal  trim  ? 

96.  Investigate,  and  sketch,  the  metacentric  diagram  for  a 
vessel  of  constant  parabolic  section  throughout,  and  show  that  in 
such  a  vessel  the  presence  of  free  water  in  the  hold,  in  any  number 
of  compartments,  leads  to  an  increase  of  stiffness. 

Draw,  roughly,  the  metacentric  diagrams  for  three  distinct 
types  of  modern  vessels,  naming  the  types  chosen.  Figure  on  the 
diagrams  the  values  of  the  metacentric  heights  for  the  load  and 
light  condftions  in  each  case. 

97.  State,  and  prove,  Atwood's  formula  for  the  moment  of 
statical  stability  of  a  floating  body  when  inclined  at  €tny  angle  from 
the  upright.  State  clearly  how  to  determine  the  sign  of  the 
moment  of  the  correcting  layer. 

A  prismatic  vessel,  100'  long,  has  a  transverse  section  formed 
of  a  rectangle,  height  lo^'^d  breadth  20',  resting  on  the  top  of  a 
semicircle  of  radius  10'.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  3'  above  the 
keel,  and  the  draught  of  water  is  10'.  Find  the  volume  of  the 
correcting  layer,  and  the  righting  moment  when  the  vessel  is 
inclined  45°,  the  displacement  being  unaltered. 

98.  Define  ** Reserve  Dynamical  Stability"  and  explain  its 
importance  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships. 

Define  *'  power  to  carry  sail,"  as  applied  to  sailing  ships,  and 
explain  clearly  why  it  is  usually  less  in  small  ships  than  in 
large,  and  why  in  yachts  a  small  value  can  generally  be  safely 
accepted. 

99.  Define  "  Freeboard,*'  and  "  Range  of  Stability,*  and  state 
what  determines  each. 

Explain  clearly  why,  in  general,  high  freeboard  is  conducive 
to  a  long  range  of  stability,  and  low  freeboard  to  a  short  range. 
Show,  by  simple  illustrations,  that  in  certain  cases  a  low  freeboard 
may  be  associated  with  a  considerable  range,  and  a  high  freeboard 
with  a  short  range. 

100.  Find  an  expression  for  the  heel  produced  in  a  vessel  by 
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flooding  a  compartment  extending  to  the  upper  deck,  and  bounded 
by  two  transverse  bulkheads  and  a  middle  line  bulkhead. 

A  vessel  of  square  transverse  section,  40'  broad  and  deep  is 
270'  long  and  floats  at  a  uniform  draught  of  20'.  It  has  8  equi- 
distant watertight  transverse  bulkheads,  excluding  the  ends,  and  a 
longitudinal  middle-line  bulkhead  over  the  midship  portion.  Find 
the  heel  produced  by  bilging  the  centre  compartment,  on  one  side 
of  the  middle  line,  the  original  metacentric  height  of  the  vessel 
being  5'. 

loi.  Prove  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  curves  of  loads 
and  shearing  forces. 

Plot  a  shearing  stress  curve  for  a  rectangular  beam  12"  deep 
and  8"  wide,  at  a  section  where  there  is  a  shearing  force  of  180 
tons.    What  is  the  maximum  shearing  stress  at  the  section  ? 

102.  State  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  trochoidal  wave- 
theory  is  based,  and  the  propositions  and  conditions  which  must 
be  fulfiUed. 

How  would  you  construct  a  ^rochoidal  wave-profile  of  given 
dimensions  ? 

Show  clearly  how  to  obtain  the  supporting  force  per  foot,  taking 
into  account  wave-pressures.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  maximum 
stresses  caused  by  taking  wave  pressures  into  account,  and  why  ? 

103.  Deduce  the  equation  of  motion  for  a  vessel  rolling  onre- 
sistedly  in  still  water.  Obtain  its  solution,  making  the  necessary 
assumptions.  Show  that  the  motion  is  oscillatory,  and  deduce  a 
formula  giving  the  period  of  oscillation  of  a  vessel. 

104.  A  vessel  has  12  guns  capable  of  firing  on  each  broadside, 
the  mean  height  of  the  centre  of  guns  being  26'  above  the  water, 
line,  and  the  draught  of  water  27'.  The  ship  has  a  displacement 
of  22,500  tons,  and  a  metacentric  height  of  5'.  Taking  the  weight 
of  the  shot  as  85c  lbs.,  powder  270  lbs.,  and  muzzle  velocity  of 
projectile  as  2,900  feet  per  sec,  estimate  the  maximum  angle  of 
roll  of  the  ship  caused  by  the  simultaneous  firing  of  all  the  guns 
on  the  broadside,  omitting  any  resistance  to  the  heeL  The  period 
of  oscillation  of  the  ship  in  still  water  is  9  seconds. 

105.  Sketch  six  different  types  of  merchant  steamships,  naming 
the  several  decks  and  part  decks  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  type.  Explain  the  particular  advantage  of  each  type,  and 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  modem  merchant  steamer  from  the 
original  flush  one-deck  type. 

106.  What  is  the  **  Admiralty  displacement  coefficient  of  speed  **  ? 
State  the  assumptions  on  which  it  is  based. 

How  is  it  obtained  for  any  particular  vessel,  and  what  use  is 
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made  of  it  ?    What  is  its  value  in  three  distinct  types  of  vessels  ? 
Name  the  ty^es  selected. 

Show  that  this  coefficient  is  the  same  for  two  similar  ships  at 
^corresponding"  speeds,  supposing  that  the  engines,  etc.,  work 
with  the  same  efficiency. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  coefficient  for  sea  work,  as  compared 
with  that  deduced  from  trial  trips  ? 

107.  What  are  the  most  important  developments,,  from  a 
designer's  point  of  view,  that  have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  io 
any  two  of  the  following  types  of  vessels,  viz. : — 

{a)  Ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  ; 
4P)  Motor  Boats  of  high  speed ; 
(c)  Armoured  Ships  of  War  ; 
(fO  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers  ? 
108.  A  pontoon  raft  40'  long  is  formed  by  two  cylindrical 
pontoons  36"  diameter  spaced  8'  apart  between  centres,  and  i^ 
planked  over  with  wood  3"  thick,  forming  a  platform  40'  x  12'. 

When  laden  the  raft  floats  with  the  cylindrical  pontoons  half 
immersed  in  river  water  and  its  centre  of  gravity  when  laden  is 
9"  above  the  load  water-line. 

Calculate  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  metacentric  heights. 
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ANSWERS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 


No. 

1.  449  tons. 

2.  674  square  feet. 

8.  42a 

5.    240  lbs. ;  3  inches. 

0.    5459   cubic   feet;    2*29   feet 

below  No.   I  W.L. ;  49*1 

feet  from  fine  end. 
7.    8280*8  cubic  feet ;  49*4  feet 

from  fine  encL 

9.  2|  tons  if  of  steel. 

10.    5461   tons,    8*04  feet    below 
L.W.L. 

12.    7860  square  feet,  167  feet  from 
first  ordinate. 

22.    797  tons ;  1515  tons. 

28.    4*38  feet  from  lo-feet  W.L. ; 

Ii6*6    feet    from    No.     i 

section. 

24.  13*49  feet. 

25.  297  tons ;  346  tons  (assuming 

28  tons  per  square  inch). 

26.  8  inches  forward,  7  inches  aft. 

27.  About  50  tons  if  of  steel ;  0*2 

foot  forward  of  midships. 

28.  Take  two  consecutive  sections 

of  beam  K  and  K',  distance 
Lx  apart ;  fcr  =  load  per 
foot  run ;  F  and  F  +  aF 
are  shearing  forces  at  K 
and  K'  respectively ;  M 
and  M  +  AM  are  bending 
moments  at  K  and  K' 
respectively. 

Consider   the  equilibrium  of 
beam  between  K  and  K'. 

Vertical  forces  up,  F  +  aF  ; 
„  „    down,   F   and 

wx  Ajr; 


No. 


80. 


84. 


/.  F  +  AF  =  F  +  (w  X  A:c) 
or  AF  =  «/  X  Ajp 
and  F  =  ^wdx    in    tht 
limit. 
Also  for  equilibrium— 

M  +  AM  =  M  +  (F  X  Ajt) 
or  AM  =  F  X  Ax 
and  M  =  ^Ydx    in    the 
limit. 

The  equations  to  the  curres 
of  weight  and  buoyancy  re- 
ferred to  the  base-line  and 
one  end  are  as  follows : — 

Weight — 

Buoyancy — 

A  being  the  area  of  each, 

and  /  the  length ; 

from  which  the  curves  of 

shearing  force  and  bending 

moments  may  be  obtained 

by  a  process  of  saccessive 

int^[ration. 

Maximum  shearing  force  at 
about  ^  length  from  either 
end  =  ^  weight  about 

Maximum  bending  moment 
amidships  =  ^  {weight  x 
length)  about. 

Take  consecutive  normals 
to  the  locus  of  centres  of 
buoyancy  at  B  and  9  +  a9, 
BR'  being  perpendicular  to 
the  latter  normal  from  B, 
cutting  BjR  in  R".  Then 
RR"  is  the  increment   of 
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No. 


85. 
87. 


8a 


89. 

41. 
47. 

4a 


BiR,  U,  A(BiR)  and  RR" 
also  equals  (BR  x  A«)  ;  so 
that — 

A(BiR)  =  BR  X  A« 
Proceeding  to  the  limit — 

^(BjR)  =  BR  X  ^d 

and  therefore  by  integrating 
^(B^R)- 

BiR  =  J^BR.</d 

A  curve  of  GZ's  enables  a 
curve  of  BR*s  to  be  plotted, 
and  the  area  of  this  curve 
up  to  a  given  angle  (angles 
in  circular  measure)  will 
give  BjR,  and  so  enable 
the  position  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  at  that  angle  to 
be  obtained. 

52  tons  about. 

On  account  of  the  orbitJ^l 
motion  of  the  particles  of 
water  in  a  wave,  the  virtual 
buoyancy  is  Uss  in  the  crest 
portion  and  greater  in  the 
trough  portion  than  at  the 
same  depth  below  the  sur- 
face in  still  water.  Calcu- 
lations, taking  this  into 
account,  show  that  the 
bending  moment  is  lesg 
than  when  calculating  as 
described  in  the  text. 

See  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr. 
T.  C.  Read,  Inst,  Nov, 
Arch,  for  1890. 

if  tons  per  square  inch  about. 

360  E.H.P.  nearly. 

3200  tons. 

About  twenty  {-inch  rivets 
disposed  in  lozenge-shaped 
lap. 


No. 
49. 
61. 
62. 
58. 


59. 

62. 
68. 
71. 
78. 
76. 

7a 


7a 

80. 

/= 


2*13  feet. 

2-67  feet. 

2 '3  feet. 

Ordinates  of  stability  curve  17 
sin  tf,  range  180°,  270  foot- 
tons. 

78ooI.H.P.,assunung  I.ILP 
oc  V*. 

I2,cxx)  square  feet 

07  foot 

6o'4  square  feet. 

10  degrees. 

See  example  24,  Chapter  V. 

In  Fig.  159  are  the  curves  re- 
quired :  S.F.nu,  =  60  tons, 
B.M.maz  =  1740  foot  tons. 

See  example  16,  Chapter  VII. 

1420  about. 

(50  X  0-246)  H-  (240  X  0*232) 

290 

X  1*025  =  0*241  at  10  f.s. 


81.  10,400, 12,700,492'  X  80'  X  29*5'. 

88.    See  example  at  end  of  Chapter 

XII. 
8a    If  D  is  depth  of  section  and  9 

the     semi-vertical     angle, 

then — 


B  above  base  s  } .  D 

M  above  base  =  3 .  D  f  J.D. 

G  above  base  =  | .  D 


tan»« 


90. 


Equating  the  latter  two  ex- 
pressions tan'^=  I,  from 
which  0  is  45°  and  the  vertical 
angle  should  not  be  less 
than  90°. 

A  similar  example  .to  that 
worked  out  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  IV. 
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No. 
92. 


94. 
97. 


Tchebycheflf's  rule  worked 
out  similarly  to  that  for  4 
urdinates  in  Appendix  A. 

See  end  of  Chapter  V. 

This  is  worked  out  fully, 
Example  27,  Chapter  V. 


No. 

100.  Similar  to  Examples  24,25, 

26,  Chapter  V. 
102.  See     "Smith"     correction, 

Chapter  VIII. 
104.  See  end  of  Chapter  V. 
108.  1283';  1 1 1-6'. 
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BOOKS,  ETC^  ON  "  THEORETICAL  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE." 

**  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects." 

^  Transactions  of  the  North-East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers 

and  Shipbuilders.* 
''Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders 
in  Scotland." 

The  papers  of  these  Institutions  are  usually  reproduced  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Journals  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  meetings. 

**  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects." 

The  papers  of  this  Society  are  usually  reproduced  in  the  New  York 
Journal  Marine  Engineering. 

"  Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  Record."  A  weekly  journal  which 
irecjuently  contains  valuable  .articles  on  .questions  of  ship 
design. 

"  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  Practical."    By  Prof.  Rankine  and 
Mr.  F.  K.  Barnes,  M.I.N.A. 
A  book  of  great  historical  interest 
"  Naval  Science."    Edited  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

This  was  issued  for  four  years,  and  then  discontinued    The  volumes 
are  of  great  historical  interest 

"  Theoretical  Naval  Architecture."    By  Mr.  Samuel  J.  P.  Thearle, 
M.LN.A. 
This  book  did  not  undergo  any  revision  since  its  first  publication. 

"Yacht  Architecture."    By  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp,  Assoc.  I.N. A 

An  indispensable  volume  to  those  engaged  in   the   design  and  con- 
struction of  yachts. 

"  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture."    By  Sir  W.  H.  White,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 
The  standard  treatise  on  the  subject     Understood  to  be  out  of  print 
"  StabUity  of  Ships."    By  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Contsuns  much  information  as  to  French  methods   of  dealing  with 
stability. 

"  Text  Book  of  Naval  Architecture,"  for  the  use  of  Oflficers  of  the 
Royal  Navy.    By  Prof.  J.  J.  Welch,  D.Sc. 
A  very  useful  text-book. 

**  Know  your  own  Ship,"  for  the  use  of  Ships*  Officers,  etc.  By 
Mr.. Thomas  Walton. 

A  most  valuable  book ;  although  written  for  ships'  officers,  the  student 
of  Naval  Architecture  will  find  in  it  much  useful  information. 
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•*  Naval  Architects',  Shipbuilders',  and  Marine  Engineers'  Pocket 
*     Book,"    By  Mackrow  and  Woollard. 

The  latest  edition  has  been  completely  remodelled. 

•*  The  Marine  Engineer's  Pocket  Book."    By  Messrs.  Seaton  and 
Rounthwaite. 

Contains  much  nteful  information  in  Naval  Architecture 

"  The  Speed  and  Power  of  Ships,"  a  Manual  of  Marine  Propulsion 
(2  volumes,  plates  and  text).   By  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  U.S.A. 
A  standard  book. 

•*  Resistance  and  Propulsion  of  Ships."    By  Professor  Durand. 
A  systematic  treatise  by  an  American  professor. 

^  Applied  Mechanics,"  (Appendix  on  '*  Resistance  and  Propulsion 
of  Ships  ").    By  Professor  Cotterill,  F.R.S. 
This  appendix  is  worth  consulting. 

"Encyclopaedia    Britannica"  (nth    edition),  article  on  "Ship- 
building."   By  Sir  Philip  Watts,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.; 

This  article  is  of  great  value.  It  is  specially  rich  in  diagrams  and 
illustrations  and  up-to-date  information  about  many  types  of  ships,  also 
some  hitherto  unpublished  matter  on  resistance. 

Marine  numbers  of  "  Cassier's  Magazine,"  August,  1 897 ;  November, 
1908.  $ 

These  numbers  form  books  of  permanent  value. 

"  The  Design  and  Construction  of  Steam  Ships."    By  Professor 
Sir  J.  H.  Biles,  LL.D. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  ship  calculations  and  strength.  The 
second  volume  deals  with  stability,  waves,  resistance  and  propulsion.  The 
third  volume,  to  be  issued,  will  deal  with  design. 

"The  Marine  Steam  Engine."     By  the  late  R.  Sennett,  R.N., 
and  Eng.  Vice-Adm.  Sir  H.  J.  Oram. 

A  standard  treatise.  Contains  much  valuable  information  for  Naval 
Architects. 

"Address  to  Mechanical  Science  Section,  British  Association, 
1899."    By  Sir  William  White,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
A  valuable  address  which  is  worth  reading. 

"  Screw  Propeller  Computer."    By  Professor  McDermott 

The  little  book  on  the  Screw  Propeller  which  accompanies  this  Com- 
puter contains  a  most  succinct  account  of  the  principles  of  the  screw 
propeller. 

"  Naval  Architecture."    By  Professor  Peabody. 

This  book  is  the  substance  of  the  author's  lectures  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.    It  is  largely  based  on  the  French  methods. 

"  War  Ships,"    By  E.  L.  Attwood,  R.C.N.C. 

Specially  prepared  for  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy.  It,  however,  forms 
an  introduction  to  Naval  Architecture,  so  far  as  regards  war  vessels, 
which  may  prove  useful  to  students  of  the  subject. 

"Resistance  and  Power  of  Steamships."     By  W.  H.  Atherton, 
M.Sc,  and  A.  L.  Mellanby,  M.Sc. 
An  excellent  little  book.    It,  however,  does  not  deal  with  propulsion. 
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"  Presidential  Address  to  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1904."   Sir 
W.  H.  White,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

A  most  admirable  survey  of  the  position  of  Naval  Architecture  in  the 
year  1904. 
"  Aids  to  Stability."    Captain  Owen,  A.I.N.A. 

Written  for  ofl&cers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
"  A  Complete  Class  Book  of  Naval  Architecture."   By  W.  J.  Lovett, 
M.I.N.A. 
Contains  many  worked-out  examples. 
"  Applied  Naval  Architecture."    By  W.  J.  Lovett,  M.I.N.A. 

A  comprehensive  work  applying  the  theory  of  the  subject  to  moderate 
speed  merchant  vessels. 
"  Marine  Propellers."    By  S.  W.  Bamaby,  M.Inst.C.E. 

A  standard  work. 
"The  Naval  Constructor."    By  G.  Simpson,  M.I.N.A. 

A  pocket-book  issued  by  an  American  naval  architect.    Contains  a 
mass  of  useful  information. 
"  Hydrostatics."    By  Prof.  Greenhill,  F.R.S. 

This  book  treats  the  subject  in  a  practical  manner  likely  to  be  of  great 
use  to  students  in  Naval  Architecture. 
"  Lloyd's  Report  on  Masting."   A  masterly  survey  of  problems  con- 
nected with  sailing  vessels.    By  the  late  Mr.  William  John. 

**  Turbines."    By  Prof.  Sir  J.  H.  Biles. 

Gives  much  information  on  propellers. 
"  The  Carriage  of  Liquid  Cargoes."    By  Captain  Little. 
"  Unsolved  Problems  of  Shipbuilding."    By  Dr.  Elgar. 

Being  the  "  Forrest"  Lecture  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
for  1907. 
"  The  Shipbuilding  Encyclopatdia." 

Contains  a  mass  of  tiseful  information. 
"  Stability  and  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies."    By  Bernard  C. 
Laws,  B.Sc. 

A  comprehensive  work  including  matter  on  docks,  caissons,  and  aircraft 
"  Steamship  Coefficients,  Speeds  and  Powers."    By  Mr.  Fyfe. 

An  exhaustive  collection  of  data. 
"  Resistance  and  Propulsion. "    By  Prof.  Dunkerley. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  formerly  Professor  at  the  Ro3ral  Naval 
College,  where  he  lectured  on  this  subject. 

"Ship  Construction  and  Calculations."    By  G.  Nichol,  Lloyd*s 
Surveyor. 
Includes  matter  relating  to  the  revised  Lloyd's  Rules. 
"  Structural  Design  of  Warships."    By  Professor  Hovgaard. 

Based  on  lecttu'es  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
"  Ship  Form  Resistance  and  Screw  Propulsion."    By  G.  S.  Baker, 
Superintendent  of  the  William  Froude  Experimental  Tank. 
A  standard  work. 

«  The  Strength  of  Ships."    By  A.  J.  Murray. 
"  The  Strength  of  Ships."    By  J.  Bertram  Thomas, 
"  The  Powering  of  Ships."    By  J.  Bertram  Thomas. 
**  Ship  Stability  and  Trim."    By  P.  A.  Hillhouse,  D.Sc. 

Specially  written  for  Board  of  Trade  examinations  of  ships'  officers. 
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Algebraic  expression  for  area  of  a 

curvilinear  figure,  14 
Amsler's  integrator,  197,  453 
Angles,  measurement  of,  90 
Area  of  circle,  4 
figure  bounded  by  a  plain  curve 

and  two  radii,  15 
portion  of  a  figure  between  two 

consecutive  ordinates,  12 

rectangle,  I 

sc^uare,  i 

triangle,  2 

trapezium,  3 

trapezoid,  2 

wetted  surface,  85,  86 

Atwood's  formula  for  statical  sta- 

bUity,  175 
Augment  of  resistance,  356 

Barnes*  method  of  calculating  sta- 
bility, 188 
Beams,  277,  281,  294 
Benjamin's  distorted  sections,  202 
Bilge  keels,  effect  on  rolling,  393 
Bilging  a  central  compartment,  34 

an  end  compartment,  165, 462 

Blom's  mechanical  method  of  cal- 
culating stability,  187 
BM,  longitudinal,  145 

, ,  approximations,  150 

,  transverse,  107 

. , ,  approximations,  1 1 1 

Books  on  theoretical  naval  archi- 
tecture, 506 
Brown's  Displacement  Sheet,  448 
Buoyancy,  centre  o^  63,  64 
,  strains  due  to  unequal  distri- 
bution of  weight  and,  284 
Batt  fastenings,  strength  of,  251 


Butt  straps,  treatment  of,  Admiralty 
and  Lloyd's,  255 

Calculation  of  weights,  240 
Captain^  stability  of,  176 
Cavitation,  359 
Centre  of  buoyancy,  63,  64 
,   approximate   position, 

65 

of  flotation,  98 

of  gravity,  47 

of  an  area  bounded  by  a 

curve  and  two  radii,  60 

of  an  area  with  respect  to 

an  ordinate,  53,  57 

of  an  area  with  respect  to 

the  base,  58 

of  a  plane  area  by  experi- 
ment, 51 

of  a  ship,  calculation  of, 

247 

of  outer  bottom  plating, 

248 

of  solid  bounded   by  a 

curved  surface  and  a  plane,  62 

of  solids,  52 

Change  of  trim,  salt  to  river,  169 

Circle,  area  of,  4 

Circular  measure  of  angles,  90 

Coefficient  of  fineness,  displace- 
ment, 3>»  32   , 

midship  section,  29 

water-plane,  31 

speed,  329 

Combination  table  for  stability,  193 

Comparison,  law  of,  335 

Conditions  of  equilibrium,  92 

stable  equilibrium,  5^6 

Corresponding  speeds,  333 
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Crank  ship,  127 

Cross-curves  of  stability,  197,  447 

Cubes  and  squares,  472 

Curve  of  areas  o( midship  section,  29 

of  bending  moment,  287-289 

of  buoyancy,  133 

of  displacement,  24 

of  flotation,  133 

of  loads,  287-289  J 

of  sectional  areas,  21 

of  shearing  force,  287-289 

of  stability,  176,  182,  183 

^  calculation  of,  186 

tons  per  inch  immersion,  29 

Curves,  use  of,  in  calculating 
weights,  244 

Davits,  strength  of,  257 

Derricks,  strength  of,  ih\ 

.Difference  in  draught,  salt  and 
river  water,  32 

Direct  method  of  calculating  sta- 
bility, 196 

Displacement,  23 

,  curve  of,  24 

of  vessel  out  of  the  designed 

trim,  152 

sheet,  69,  444,  448 

Draft  aft  remaining  constant,  163 

,  change  of,  due  to  different 

density  of  water,  32 

Draught  when  launched,  170 

Dynamical  stability,  206,  208 

Eddy-making  resistance,  316,  320 
Edgaty  trial  in  shallow  water,  342 
Effective  horse-power,  311 

calculation  of,  345 

English's,  Col.,  model  experiments, 

Equilibrium,  conditions  of,  92 

,  stable,  conditions  of,  96 

Equivalent  girder,  302 

Examination  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, questions,  484 

,  syllabus,  480 

Experimental  data  as  to  strength  of 
plates  and  rivets,  253 

Experiments  on  Greyhound ^  312 

to  determine  Mctional  resist- 
ance, 317 

Five-eight  rule,  12 

Floating  dock,  information  for,  171 


Framing,  weight  of,  244 
Free  water  in  a  ship,  128 
'Frictional  resistance,  317 
Froude,  Mr.,  experiments  of,  312, 
317 

GM  by  experiment,  119 

GM,  values  of,  125 

Graphic  integration  of  rolling  equa- 
tion, 401 

method  of  calculating  dis- 
placement and  position  of  C.B., 
76 

Greyhofiftd^  H.M.S.,  experiments 
on,  312 

Groundine,  loss  of  stability,  450 

Gun  fire,  heel  produced  by,  217 

Hogging  strains,  276 
Hok's  method  of  calculating  sta- 
bility, 210 
Horse-power,  310,  358 

,  effective,  311 

,  indicated,  314 

Hull  efficiency,  357 
,  weight  of,  245 

Inclining  experiment,  119 
Indicated  horse-power,  314 
Inertia,  moment  of,  loi 
Integraph,  289 

Integrator,  Amsler's,  197,  45 j 
Interference  between  bow  and  stem 

series  of  transverse  waves,  326 
Iron,  weight  of,  37,  38 

Launching,  calculations  for,  434 

draught,  170 

Ix;clert*s  theorem,  137 
Lifeboats,  stability  of,  212 
Lloyd's    numbers    for     regulating 

scantlings,  246 
Logarithms,  table  of,  469 
Longitudinal  bending  strains,  281 

BM,  145 

C.G.  of  a  ship;  250 

melacentre,  144 

metacentric  height,  15^ 

Materials  for  shipbuilding,  weight 

of»37 
Measured-mile  trials,  340 
Mechanical  method  of  calculating 

sUbility,  187 
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Metacentre,  longitudinal,  144 

,  transverse,  94 

Metacentric  diagram,  113 

for  simple  figures,  132 

height  by  experiment,  1 19 

^hen  inclined  about  another 

axis,  219 

— ,  values  of,  125 

Miscellaneous  examples,  455 
Moment  of  an  area  about  a  line, 

52 
Moment  of  mertia,  loi 

of  curvilinear  figure,  105 

,  approximation  to, 

ioj5 
Moment  to  change  trim  one  inch, 

,  approximate,    150, 

173  (Ex.  18) 
Monarchy  stability  of,  177 
Morrish's  formula  for  position  of 

C.B.,  65 
Moseley*s    formula    for    dynamical 

stability,  207 

NORMAND*s  approximate  formula 
for  longitudinal  BM,  150 

OOTER  bottom  plating,  weight  of, 
244 

Panting,  272,  280 

Pillars,  260 

Pitch,  361 

Pitching,  41 J 

Planimeter,  %i 

Preliminary  table  for  stability,  192 

Principal  stress,  305 

Prismatic  coefficient  of  fineness,  32 

Progressive  speed  trials,  340 

Propeller  design,  373 

Propulsion,  355 

Propulsive  coefficient,  315 

Questions  set  in  examination  of 
the  Board  of  Education  (late  the 
Science  and  Art  Department), 
484 

Racking  strains,  279 

Rectangle,  area  of,  I 

Reserve  of  dynamical  stability,  216 

Resistance,  316 

Rolling  of  ships,  382 


Rolling,  strains  due  to,  279,  387 
Rudder-head,  strength  of,  429 

Sagging  strains,  277     ' 
Sailing  ships,  stability  of,  215,  380 
Screw  propeller,  362 
Shaft  brackets,  form  of,  320 

,  strength  of,  266 

Shearing  stresses,  302 

Sheer  drawing,  69 

Shift  of  G.C.  of  a  figure  due  to  shift 

of  a  portion,  100 
Simpson's  first  rule,  6 

,  approximate  proof, 

8 

,  proof,  441 

second  rule,  10 

proof,  442 

Sinkage  due   to  bilging  a  central 

compartment,  34 
Slip,  361 

** Smith**  correction,  238,  290 
Space  passed  over  by  ship,  348 
Speed,  coefficients  of,  329 
Squares  and  cubes,  472 
Stability,  curves  of,  specimen,  182 

d3mamical,  206 

,  Moseley's  formula,  207 

statical,  93 

,  at  large  angles,  174 

,  cross-curves  of,  197,  447 

,  curve  of,  176 

,  calculations  for,  186 

,  definition,  93 

Steadiness,  127 

Steel,  weight  of,  37 

Stiffness,  126 

Strains  experienced  by  ships,  274 

Strength  of  butt  fastenings,  251 

Stress  on   material  composing  the 

section,  292 

Subdivided  intervals,  13 

Submerged  body,  resistance  of,  328 

Syllabus    of   examinations    of   the 

Board    of   Education    (late    the 

Science  and  A  rt  Department),  480 

Tangent  to  cross  curve,  205 
to  curve  of  centres  of  buoy- 
ancy, 118,  136 

ofmetacentres,  137 

curve  of  stability  at  the  origin, 

182 
TchebychefTs  rules,  17,  443 
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steel     plates, 


Tensile     tests    for 

Admiralty,  255 

^  Lloyd's,  255 

Thrust  deduction,  357 
Timber,  weight  of,  37 
Tons  per  inch  immersion,  28 
Transverse  BM,  107 

metacentre,  94 

strains  on  ships,  279 

Trapezium,  area  of,  3 

,  C.G.  of,  50 

Trapezoid,  area  of,  2 

Trapezoidal  rule,  5 

Trochoidal  wave,   construction   of. 

286 

theory,  226 

Triangle,  area  of,  2 

,  C.G.  of,  50 

Trigonometry,  90 
Trim,  change  of,  153 
—  moment  to  change,  155 
Taming,  heel  due  to,  218 
ofships,  415 


Unsymmetrical  bending,  305 

Velocity  of  inflow  of  water,  37 
Volume  of  pyramid,  19 

of  rectangular  block,  19 

of  solid  bounded  by  a  curve 

surface,  20  ^ 

Volume  of  sphere,  19 

Wake,  355 
Water,  free,  effect  on  stability,  128 
Wave,  internal  structure,  227 
Wave-making  resistance,  317,  322 
Weight,  effect  on  trim  due  to  adding 
159,  161  ^ 

of  hull,  245 

of  materials,  38 

of  outer  bottom  plating,  244 

of  steel  angles,  240 

Wetted  surface,  area  of,  85,  86 
Wind,  propulsion  by,  378 
Wood,  weight  of,  38 


THE  END. 
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